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No One 
Celebrates 
The Writer 
Like We Do. 


EXPERIENCE THE HEART OF FILM IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 
AT THE AUSTIN HEART OF FILM FESTIVAL 
AND SCREENWRITERS’ CONFERENCE OCTOBER 10~13, 1996 





Take part in one-on-one sessions with conference speakers. Choose from more than 40 panels conducted by the 60 participating writers, directors, 
producers and agents covering the art, craft and business of screenwriting, Mingle at writer's receptions. And attend premiers, screenings and Q&A's with 
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Conference has become known for. 


‘95 panclists included: Oscar winners Frank Pierson (DOG Day AFTERNOON), Callie Khouri (THELMA AND LOouIse): Oscar nominees Bill Broyles and 
Al Reinert (APOLLO. 13): writers Shane Black (LETHAL WEAPON), Scott Frank (GET SHORTY): writer directors Nick Kazan (REVERSAL OF FORTUNE, 
Drea Lover) and Whit Stillman (BAarCeLona): producer David Valdes (IN THe LINE OF Fire, UNPORGIVEN); television producer Winnie Holzman (My 


So-CALLED Live) and Columbia Pictures President of Production Barry Josephson. 


And °96 will be just as exciting. Scheduled to appear...so far: Oscar winner Chris MeQuarric (Tit USUAL SUSPECTS): 


writer John Lee Hancock (A PERFECT Wortb, MIpMGHT IN THE GakDEN OF Goob AND Evil); producers Polly Platt heart of film 
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“Wonderful...mandatory reading for anyone 
contemplating a career in Hollywood.” 


—J.E Lawton, screenwriter for 
Pretty Woman and Under Siege 


Defang Hollywood's sharpest-toothed dealmeisters 
with straight, practical advice from Brooke Wharton, 
one of today’s top entertainment and copyright 
attorneys. Read how to protect creative work, secure 
(but didn’t have to) representation, weigh the pros and cons of selecting 
an agent versus a lawyer or manager, receive 


de to the Legal and Business Practices appropriate compensation for work, and more. 
A Guide to the 
of Writing for the Entertainment Industry 


“Highly informative.... 
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this book is a must buy! 


—Anita Zuckerman, Senior V.P. Film 


“A wonderful book... : . ~ a a “hl: . : 
Pte: ie cece | Production, Steifel/Phillips Entertainment 
contemplating a career in Hollywood H (producers of the forthcoming 
Pretty Woman and Under Seige | Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil) 
on 
Great... 
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an indispensable resource.” 
—Elizabeth Daley, Dean, 
USC School of Cinema/Television 


“The most meticulously researched book that I have ever read on 
the subject. I highly recommend it to any aspiring screenwriter.” 


—Justen Dardis, V.P, Agency for the Performing Arts 


“Clear and valuable information...this book could definitely 
help save writers from unnecessary headaches.” 
—Michael Siegel, agent, Creative Artists Agency 
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Editor’s Note 


Keynote Essay: 20 Fragments 
on the Art of Screenwriting 
By James Schamus 


LONE STAR 


Ina Texas border town. lives entanele as Sheriff 
van Deeds searches for the truth about his fatber 
He finds less and more fhan he expected 


Screenplay by John Sayles 


Writing and Directing Lone Star 
\ Talk with John Savles 


VICKY 


Ereethinker Victoria Woodbull, whose life sounds 
like fiction but isn't. challenged all comers as sh 
wept through ber times. Here ts her stor) 


Screenplay by James Toback 


Writing Vicky 
\ Talk with James Toback 


TO DIE FOR 


Suzanne Sone. local cable weathersirl, seeks 
television fame at any price, including murder. 
What she gels ts cold comfort 


Screenplay by Buck Henry 


Adapting To Die For 
\ Talk with Buck Henry 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Lonely old Lou Pascal, former errand boy for 
the mob, connects with aspiring croupter Sall 
and rejuvenates both their spirits 


Screenplay by John Guare 


Writing Atlantic City 
\ Talk with John Guare 


This Issue’s Illustrators: 
Scott Gillis, Edward Sorel, Edmund Guy, Julian Allen, 
Paul Hamlyn 
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It's summer, and you know what that means: a steady stream 
of blockbuster films that are long on “action” (explosions, 
disasters, aliens) and, more often than not, short on just 
about everything else. | saw the first of these mega-films, 
Twister, several weeks ago, and, despite the intense hype 
surrounding the film (to which I had obviously succumbed), 
| left the theater feeling cheated—flying cows notwithstand- 
ing—by the film’s skeletal, often nonsensical plot and two- 
dimensional characters. 

You would probably tell me I'm naive to expect to find rich 
characterizations and solid story structure in a summer block- 
buster whose raison délre is its special effects. But why is this 
so unrealistic an expectation? (Remember Jaws?) Logically 
speaking, aren't these the kind of films—flush with creative 
and financial capital as well as an almost guaranteed audi- 
ence—that should at least make a stab at presenting a story 
with something other than a ludicrously formulaic (the “bad” 
scientists in Ziisfer drive black vans) recipe? 

If only one—just one—of the 53 compelling characters 
in John Sayles’s film, Love Star, whose script opens this issue, 
could have lent his or her considerable dramatic presence to 
Twister or, for that matter, any of the other similarly anemic 
summer blockbusters. In his new, ambitious work, Sayles has 
once again managed to imbue both his major and minor 
characters with a remarkable depth and humanity. The film’s 
structure offers equal rewards with its story of Sam Deeds, 
the Sheriff of Frontera, a small border town in Texas, and his 
struggle to come to terms with the overwhelming influence 
of his father. But it would be shortchanging Sayles’s accom- 
plishment to describe the screenplay in such narrow terms: 
intertwining three distinct plots, it concerns itself with issues 
both broad (racism, tribalism, multiculturalism and border 
politics) and personal (particularly, love's tenacity). After 
discussing his writing process in detail in the interview, Sayles 
relates how he separates the work for hire he does for major 
studio films from the writing—of screenplays, novels and 
short stories—he is best known for. 

Vicky, an unproduced screenplay originally written by 
James Toback in the 70s for George Cukor to direct and Fave 
Dunaway to star in, concerns itself with a compelling real-life 
character: the vanguard suffragist Victoria Woodhull (1838- 
1927). Woodhull lived an extraordinary life, heading a bro- 
kerage house on Wall Street with the backing of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, publishing her own weekly paper with her sister, 
Tennessee, and running for President on the Equal Rights 
Party ticket in 1872. Toback has done a masterly job of com- 
bining fact and fiction in this dizzying script, emphasizing 
the influence of Woodhull’s eccentric family and friends 
while providing the reader with a strong sense of the roiling 
period in which she lived. Toback’s identification with the 
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character is obvious in the empathetic portrait he has drawn, 
and that sense of solidarity he feels with Woodhull is explored 
in the interview, where he also talks about working with 
Cukor and the other filmmakers who have since expressed 
interest in producing Vicky. 

lo Die For, adapted by master satirist Buck Henry from 


Joyce Maynard's novel (itself loosely based on a 1990 murder 


case involving a schoolteacher in New Hampshire), treats 
themes both timeless (ambition, success, betrayal) and con- 
temporary (the omnipresence of the electronic media) in its 
exploration of main character Suzanne Stone’s ruthless— 
and strangely innocent—quest for TV fame. Henry's tight, 
ingenious structuring of the material presented in this third 
draft—weaving together videotaped sequences, documen- 
tary-like interviews and dramatic segments—was used in the 
well-regarded film directed by Gus Van Sant, although quite a 
bit of material featured here was ultimately cut, and, to a 
certain extent, shifted, in the editing room. Henry discusses 
the reasons for those changes, as well as his thoughts about 
losing some of the scenes featured here. 

Playwright John Guare (Siv Degrees of Separation, House 
of Blue Leaves) wrote the screenplay for this issue’s final 
script, AMantic City, at the behest of its director, Louis Malle. 
This gentle, quirky rendering of the brief but significant 
alliance of an aging bookmaker and a blackjack croupier-in- 
training, set against the atmospheric background of Atlantic 
City in the early ‘80s (soon after gambling had been legalized 
in this New Jersey seaside resort), netted Guare an Oscar 
nomination for best screenplay in 1981, as well as awards 
from the New York, Los Angeles and National Film Critics 
Circles. Guare discusses the differences between writing for 
theater and writing for film, and describes his extraordinary 
working relationship with Malle, who died last year. 

The issue begins with a keynote by producer/writer James 
Schamus (whose credits include 7he Wedding Banquet, 


Sense and Sensibility and The Brothers McMullen). His °20 


Fragments on the Art of Screenwriting” is filled with provoca- 
tive, insightful—and inciting—ruminations on the business 
of writing for film. 

You won't find black vans, or black capes, in the work of 
any of this issue's contributors; these writers aren't about to 
let themselves, or their audiences, off so easily. Making the 
effort to give each character “his or her day in court,” as 
Sayles puts it in his interview here, involves long hours, often 
painful self-examination and substantial risk-taking. But the 
results of this process, which Flannery O'Connor once de- 
scribed as a “terrible plunge into reality,” carry a value that 
far exceeds and outlasts the opening-weekend receipts of 
those films whose purpose seems to be to escape that reality 
on all levels, and at all costs.—/od Lippy 
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Fragments 
on the 
Art of 


creenwritin 


By James Schamus 
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1. 

A screenplay is essentially a set of instructions to a cast and 
crew. Like a moral code, it works pretty well if everyone goes 
along with it. But as soon as one person breaks ranks, why 
should anyone else have to follow the rules? 


2. 

To “break down” a script is to understand that every word 
in a script has a price, or at least a prospective cost. “The car 
scrapes against the truck.” “He sings along to the Rolling 
Stones while driving down the street.” Stunt men, multiple 
cameras, car rigs, music rights. “The car runs out of gas.” 
“He sings along to a yet-to-be-discovered grunge band while 
waiting at the light.” 


3. 
What is a screenplay? 120 pages of begging for money and 
attention. 


4. 

Scenario from time to time publishes screenplays that never 
got made into movies. Fine. But try out this thought experi- 
ment: Suppose someone wrote a great script. It was produced 
by the world’s worst producer, directed by a mediocre director, 
cast with idiotic stars, blandly shot, edited, scored and art 
directed. It came and went at the box office without even the 
critical drubbing that at least made Showgirls something of a 
cause célébre. Do you think anyone will ever get around to 
exhuming and publishing it? Doubtful. Because the current 
screenwriter-as-auleur ideology is based on an unwritten 
assumption that scripts are either too good for Hollywood or 
simply so good that even directors can’t fuck them up. 


5. 

About this business of publishing unproduced scripts: What 
about publishing «produceable scripts? (“Under the light 
of a thousand nuclear holocausts, the flying dogs rise up in 
heat with a chorus of unheard howling, their masters leashed 
to the dashed remnants of a civilization that etc., etc.”) In 
other words, is the screenplay really a “genre” or a form to be 
appreciated in its own right? If Allen Ginsberg wrote in 





James Schamus, producer and screenwriter, founded the New York- 
based production company Good Machine with Ted Hope in 1991. His 
production credits include four of the last six Grand Jury Prize- 
winners at the Sundance Film Festival (The Brothers McMullen, What 
happened was . . ., In the Soup and Poison), as well as this year’s Oscar- 
winner for best screenplay adaptation, Sense and Sensibility, directed 
by his longtime collaborator, Ang Lee. Schamus produced and co-wrote 
with Lee the scripts for The Wedding Banquet and Eat Drink Man Woman 
(nominated for best-foreign-film Oscars in 1993 and 1994), and is co- 
writing and producing Lee’s current film, The \ce Storm. He ts present- 
ly executive-producing (with Hope) Cindy Sherman's Office Killer and 
Bart Freundlich’s Myth of Fingerprints, among other projects. Schamus 
is author of The Apparatus Guide to No-Budget Filmmaking and assistant 
professor of film at Columbia University. 


“screenplay form,” wouldn’t we still just call it poetry? The 
point is: Petrarch’s love poems are great whether or not he 
got laid as a result of them, or even tried. But can a screen- 
play be great even if it is written without any consideration 
of its chances of being made into a movie? 


Hollywood has no interest in “classical” three-act structure. 
(Or is it five-act structure? Do any of these handbooks really 
have a clue as to where all this dogma comes from?) So long 
as a $20-million male star gets to blow a lot of stuff up and 
have sex with a $2-million female star, why worry about 
structure? In fact, most successful Hollywood films come 
closer in form to the Surrealist films of the ’20s than to the 
plays of Marlowe, Jonson, and Shakespeare. 


ae 

This whole “act” business derives not from classical theater 
but from the early days of film history, when the industry 
shifted over from one-reel films to more narrative multi-reel 
films. All the “photoplay” writing manuals of 1915 reminded 
budding screenwriters (yes, even back then they had their 
Fieldses and McKees) that they needed to mind the pauses 
between reel breaks. One had, after all, to make sure to leave 
the audience “hanging” on some plot point or other so 
they'd want to stay around while the projectionist changed 
the reels. 


8. 
The more power and prestige showered on screenwriters, the 
happier | am—as a screenwriter. But I’m even happier as a 
producer. Because it’s during the script stage that a producer 
can exercise real control. Once production starts, weather, 
actors, teamsters and the director can and will pitch in to 
change and distort the pristine dream vision created through 
the development process. A hundred things a day pull apart 
the producer's sense of control and direction. But during the 
writing stage, it’s just that recalcitrant writer versus the carrot 
of eventual production. And you can always hire another 
writer, or five other writers, or ten . . . 


9. 

If you submit the script with a happy ending, the executive 
will tell you that audiences today are looking for more 
mature, adult entertainment that doesn’t sell out. If you sub- 
mit the script with a tragic ending, the executive will tell you 
that audiences don’t go to see downer films. Therefore, 
always turn in a first draft with exactly the opposite ending 
you'd like to end up with. 


10. 

In America, we like to see our characters change. The truth 
is: people don’t change. But sometimes they can seem to 
understand. 


11. 

What is a “character?” The word derives from the Greek for 
a brand or a mark, an imprint. Something externally im- 
pressed upon one’s face, the result of an exterior, defining 
force. Around the year 1600 English usage takes this “exterior” 
reading of character and interiorizes it—see in particular 
Shakespeare. From here on, someone's “character” is an 
inner, moral and psychological state. Hence the creation of a 
richly dramatic tradition which plays on the disjunction 
between external appearance and internal “reality.” To 
“characterize” someone is precisely to explain and narra- 
tivize this disjunction. 


12. 
How to write a screenplay? Watch a movie in your mind and 
then describe it. 


13. 
How to learn to write a screenplay? Watch a lot of movies. 


14. 

How to know whether or not you too can be a screenwriter? 
Get a job as a script reader for a film company. Nothing could 
be more emboldening as, script after script, you find yourself 
saying: “I can write better stuff than this shit!” But quit after 
one year. Otherwise you'll automatically start writing the 
same drivel. 


15. 

The increasing artifactual value placed on screenplays as 
“works of art” in their own right might seem like a long- 
overdue gesture of respect for screenwriters. It is also yet 
another rationalization of the exploitation of the narrative 
detritus that gets washed up in the wake of a film’s release. As 
scripts become aestheticized objects of connoisseurship, 
fetishized commodities in their own right, they join the ever- 
larger number of ancillary, exploitable artifacts—from 
lunch pails to theme park rides to fashion lines to soundtrack 
albums—all of which cluster around and spin off of the 
ever-more-economically marginal strip of celluloid, whose 
projection on a screen in front of a paying audience used to 
be the primary business of the film industry but which now 
serves only as brief window of participatory advertising before 
the real profits can be made on merchandising and various 
forms of video. 


16. 

Photography and movies have had from their beginnings an 
uneasy sense of debt to the written word, if not to the authors 
of written words. 


17. 

Even the word “photograph” (from the Greek photo-graphia, 

“light-writing”) has inscribed within it the haunted feeling 
Continued on page 207 
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EXT. TEXAS SCRUB - DAY 

Two men in shorts and Hawaiian shirts are poking around 
a sandy section in the middle of scrub flats. SERGEANT 
CLIFF POTTS is in the f.g., a plant-and-tree guidebook in 
hand, as SERGEANT “MIKEY” HOGAN works a metal 
detector over a large, sandy bank in the b.g. Both are Army 
career men with a morning off to pursue their hobbies - 


CLIFF We got ocotillo, devil's walking stick—what’s this 
stuff—it’s that whattayoucallit—horse-crippler 





Mikey bends to scoop something out of the sand, putting it 
ina canvas bag slung on bis bip— 


MIKEY This place is a gold mine. 

CLIFF Lead mine. 

Mikey sees that Cliff is talking, pulls bis headset off/— 
MIKEY What’ 

CLIFF It’s a lead mine. 

MIKEY Right. 


CLIFF | don’t know why I'm talking to you, you've got that 
thing on your head. 


MIKEY You finding lots of cactus and shit? 
CLIFF It’s not just cactus. There's the nopals, the yuccas— 
MIKEY (Puts headset on) Looks like a lot of cactus to me. 


CLIFF (Griumbles) Man knows a hundred-fifty varieties of 
beer, he can’t tell a poinsettia from a prickly pear. 


MIKEY (/roubled) Clitf— 


CLIFF You live in a place, you should know something about 
it. Explore— 


MIKEY Cliff— 
CU MIKEY 


Mikey in the f.g. now, looking down at something as he 
pulls his headset off again - 


MIKEY Cliff, you gotta look at this— 
Cliff wearily turns and approaches from the b.g. 


CLIFF Don't tell me—Spanish treasure, right? Pieces of eight 
from the Coronado expedition— 





He stops by Mikey and looks down, his expression changing— 


CLIFF Jesus— 

GROUND - CU BONES 

Sticking out from the sand bank are the SKELETAL BONES 
of a MAN'S HAND. There is a ring on one finger - 


MIKEY (0.8. ) Was Coronado in the Masons? 


EXT. ROAD - DAY 
A distant cloud of DUST appears on the horizon - 


MUSIC underscores that we are in Texas, and we SUPER- 
IMPOSE the OPENING CREDITS as the dust takes form 
around an APPROACHING CAR - 


The car comes close enough to see it has a County Sher- 
iff's insignia on the side - 


INT. CAR 

We see SAM DEEDS, the Sheriff, driving. Sam is 40, 
quietly competent to the point of seeming a bit moody. 
He sees something up ahead. MUSIC, CREDITS END as 
Sam pulls off the road and we see the sergeants standing 
in the scrub - 


EXT. SCRUB - DAY - BONES 
The hand and forearm down to the elbow of the skeleton 
are visible now - 


WIDER 

Cliff stands looking at the arm with Sam. Mikey is a few 
yards behind them, playing with his metal detector. 
Beyond him we see the Sheriff's car parked - 


SAM | was driving back from Apache Wells when they got 
me on the radio. 


CLIFF This was a rifle range way back when. But we figured 
it isn't Army land anymore, it’s your jurisdiction— 


SAM (Nods) I've got the forensics fella coming down from 
the Rangers. No way to know how old the body is without 
some lab work. 


CLIFF That ring— 
SAM Masons been around a long while. 


Mikey has come up to them, still sweeping with the metal 
deleclor— 


SAM Treasure hunter? 


CLIFF (Apologetic) Old bullets. He uhnm—makes art with 
them. 


Sam just nods. Mikey frowns, goes down on one knee and 
scratches something out of the dirt at their feet 





CLIFF The Sheriff says we shouldn't touch anything, Mikey. 
(To Sam) He can't hear with that rig on—Mikey! 


Mikey comes up with something, holds it before them. An 
encrusted piece of metal— 


MIKEY What've we got here? 


sam lakes the thing, lays it back down where Mikey 


found it— 


SAM S'posed to leave everything right where we found it. 
They're real particular about that. 


MIKEY The scene of the crime. 
SAM No telling vet if there's been a crime. 


sam frowns down at the piece of metal as he rubs the face 
of it— 


CU METAL 
Sam's thumb wipes across the face of the encrusted metal. 
It is roughly star-shaped - 


SAM (0.8.) But this country’s seen a good number of dis- 
agreements over the years. 


INT. HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM - DAY - TEXAS MAP 
We look at a beautiful old pull-down map of Texas - 


PILAR /0.5.) We do the best we can here— 


A teacher in her late 30s, PILAR CRUZ, steps in front of 
the map and we FOLLOW her across the room, carrying a 
poster - 


PILAR —but hey, public education these days is a bit of a 
battleground. 


Posters hung on the walls beyond her show luminaries 
from Texas history—Sam Houston, Stephen Austin, Juan 
Seguin. A new parent, CELIE PAYNE, stands in the middle 
of the otherwise empty classroom— 

CELIE He went to school on base when we were in Okinawa. 
It’s all—you know—kids in the same boat—Army brats— 


PILAR His record shows that he’s a good student. 


CELIE |'m more worried about the social thing. Are there 
like—gangs, or—? 


Pilar starts to put the poster up. Celie moves to hold it in 
place for her— 





PILAR We haven't had any serious violence, if that’s what 
you mean. We've got a pretty lively mix though—you walk 
into the cafeteria and the Anglo kids are in one section, the 
Mexican kids in another and the Black kids have a table in 
the back—thanks— 


CELIE So Blacks are 


PILAR They re the smallest group except for a couple Kick- 
apoo kids. Look, you're obviously a concerned parent. Chet 
has no history of getting into trouble—I'm happy to have 
him in my class. 








She steps back to see if the poster, an old photo of Geronimo, 
is straight. Another teacher, MOLLY. sticks her head in the 
door 





MOLLY (1 2:comfortable) Pilar? Is ubm—is Amado okay? 
PILAR Okay? He’s not here? 

MOLLY No. Is he sick? 

PILAR (J /i//ers) He's going to wish he was dead. 


EXT. STREET - DAY - CU VAQUERO PICTURE 

On the door of a deluxe pickup truck is an airbrushed 
picture of a Pancho Villa—looking vaquero with bandoliers 
crossing his chest and a gun blazing in each hand. We hear 
LOUD MUSIC - 


AMADO /0..8.) Luis! Give me that Phillips-head back— 


WIDER 

A small group of teenage Chicano BOYS hang around the 
truck in the bed, on the hood, leaning against it. ABOOM- 
BOX placed on top of the cab blasts RANCHA MUSIC out 
at the neighborhood. Somebody's legs are hanging out 
the open passenger-side door. The kids suddenly look as 
a Sheriff's Department car slides into the f.g. A Deputy 
Sheriff, TRAVIS, gets out - 


KIDS 

Trying to look tough and unworried as we TRACK across 
the street toward them. Travis's hand reaches out from 
behind the camera to flick the MUSIC OFF - 


INT. PICKUP 

AMADO CRUZ, Pilar’s 15-year-old son, lies on the front 
seat installing a compact disc player into the dash slot. 
He reaches up to the dash, can't find what he wants - 


AMADO Somebody hand me the CD player—ddmelo, 
pendejos— 


He looks up and we TILT to see Travis leaning in the win- 
dow, examining the new radio - 


TRAVIS They come a long way from those old 8-track jobs, 
haven't they? 


AMADO Something wrong? 


TRAVIS (\iares radio) This is stolen property. Alla you fel- 
las are coming down to the station. 


INT. CAFE SANTA BARBARA - AFTERNOON - ENRIQUE 
Sweat beads the forehead of a thin, tired-looking recent im- 
migrant, ENRIQUE, as he delivers platters of chile rellenos 
to a booth. MEXICAN MUSIC plays on a jukebox in the b.g. 
We HOLD on the booth, where HOLLIS POGUE, in his 60s, 
entertains two GOOD OLD BOYS - 


HOLLIS So Buddy walks up to the porch and there's old Fish- 








bait McHenry, cleanin’ the dirt out his toenails with a pocket- 
knife—he was the most hygienic of all the McHenrys 


he breakfast companions are laughing already— 


HOLLIS “Fishbait.” savs Buddy, in that quiet way of his, 
“what vou know about them tires that went missing from 
Merkel’s?” Fishbait thinks for a minute, then he lifts up a loose 
board from the porch floor and calls down into it, “C'mon out, 
Pooter, they caught us!” 


FENTON (Jauehing) Buddy Deeds. He had a way. 


HOLLIS He known who it was onnaconna the tire tracks in 
the dirt from the back of the garage to where they loaded up. 
“Old Fishbait.” he savs, “never lifted a thing in this world if 
there was a way he could ro// it” 

More laughter 


FENTON Won't be another like him. That boy of his doesn't 
come near it. You ask me, he’s all hat and no cattle 


SAM (0.8. Fellas— 


We WIDEN to see Sam standing by their booth. No telling 
how long he’s been listening. Fenton is embarrassed - 


HOLLIS S:m! | was just telling a few about your old man. 
FENTON [le was a unique individual. 
SAM Yeah, he was that. 


We sense a little strain when Sam bas to talk about bis 
father 


HOLLIS Big day coming up—lI wish we'd have thought of 
it while he was still living. But he went so unexpected— 
FENTON Better late than never. Korean War hero, Sheriff 
for near thirty vears—Buddy Deeds Memorial P— 


SAM | heard there was a bit of a fuss. 


HOLLIS Oh. vou know, the usual troublemakers. Dann 
Padilla from the Sev/iel, that crowd 


FENTON Every other damn thing in the country is called 
after Martin Luther King, they can't let our side have one 
measly park? 


HOLLIS king wasn't Mexican, Fenton- 

FENTON Bad enough all the street names are in Spanish— 
SAM They were here first— 

FENTON Vhen name it after Big Chief Shitinabucket! 
Whoever that Tonkawa fella was. He had the Mexes beat by 
centuries— 

HOLLIS There was a faction pulling for that boy who was 
killed in the Gulf War—Ruben- 


SAM —Santiago. 
HOLLIS Right. But nobody here ever noticed him till they 
read his name on the national news— 


FENTON They just wanted it to be one of theirs— 


HOLLIS Jhit’s not the whole story. The Mexicans that Riove, 
that reaember, understand what Buddy was for their people. 
Hell, it was Mercedes over there who swung the deciding vote 
for him. 


sam looks to the register where Pilar’s mother, MERCEDES 


CRUZ. whacks rolls of change apart on the counter. She 


seems to be avoiding looking toward bim- 


SAM That so? 


HOLLIS She put it even at three to three, so as the Mayor I get 
to cast the tiebreaker, The older generation won't have any 
problem with it. They remember how Buddy come to be Sheriff. 
that it was all “cause he took their part. 


FENTON ‘ell that one, Hollis— 
HOLLIS Hell, everybody heard that story a million times: 
SAM | cl dike to hear it. Your version of it. 


something about the way Sam says it puls Hollis on guard— 


FENTON (0 ahead, Hollis. 


CU HOLLIS 
Hollis is hooked into it now - 


HOLLIS The two of us were the only deputies back then— 
me and Buddy— it’s what— ‘58 


FENTON (0.8. 57, | believe— 
HOLLIS And the Sheriff at the time was Big Charley Wade. 
Charley was one of your old-fashioned bribe-or-bullets kind of 


Sheriffs, he took a healthy bite out of whatever moved through 
this county— 


He looks down at the table— 


HOLLIS [1 was in here one night, back when Jimmy Her- 
rera run the place. Started right here in this booth— 


We PAN down to the table. The food has changed. The tor- 
tillas are in a straw basket instead of plastic. The jukebox 
changes to ANOTHER SONG and the LIGHT DIMS slight- 
ly. A hand with a big Masonic ring on one finger appears to 
lift a tortilla - underneath it lie three ten-dollar bills. The 
hand lifts them up and we TILT to see the face of SHERIFF 
CHARLEY WADE, a big, mean redneck with shrewd eyes - 


It is 1957 - 


WADE (Gris) This beaner fare doesn’t agree with me, but 
the price sure is right. 
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WIDER 

Wade sits across from his young deputies, YOUNG HOL- 
LIS (30s) and BUDDY DEEDS (20s). A chicken-fried steak 
sits untouched in front of Buddy. Hollis has the anxious 
look of an errand boy, while Buddy is self-contained and 
quietly forceful for his age - 


BUDDY What's that for? 


WADE Jimmy got a kitchen full of wetbacks, most of ‘em 
relatives. People breed like chickens. 


BUDDY So’ 


WADE | roust some s7chacho on the street, doesn't have his 
papers, all he got to say is “0 (rabajo para Jimmy Herrera.” 





Wade folds the money and stuffs it in his pocket 


WADE You got to keep the wheels greased, son. Sheriff does 
his job right, everybody makes out. Now this is gonna be one 
of your pickups, Buddy. First of the month, just like the rent. 
Get the car, Hollis. 


Wade and Hollis slide out of the booth to stand— 
BUDDY /'1n not doing it. 


Hollis stops a few feet away, shocked. Wade just stares down 
al Buddy— 


WADE Come again? 
Buddy looks Wade in the eve, seemingly unafraid— 


BUDDY It’s your deal. You sweated it out of him, you pick 
it up. 


WADE There's gonna be some left over for you, Buddy. | 
take care of my boys— 


BUDDY Jhat’s not the point. 


WADE You feeling bad for Jimmy? Have him tell you the size 
of the »ordida they took out of his hide when he run a place 
on the other side. Those old boys in Ciudad Leon— 


BUDDY |'m not picking it up. 


WADE You do whatever | say you do or else you put it on the 
frail, son. 


The CUSTOMERS are all watching now, nervous. Buddy 
thinks for a moment, nol taking his eyes off Wade— 


BUDDY How ‘bout this—how ‘bout you put that shield on 
this table and vanish before you end up dead or in jail? 


Wade rests his hand on his pistol. It is dead silent but for the 
MUSIC on the box— 


BUDDY You ever shoot anybody was looking you in the eye? 


WADE Who said anything about shootin’ anybody? 


Buddy has his gun out under the table. He slowly brings it 
up and lays it flat on the table, not taking his hand off it 
or his eves off Wade— 

BUDDY Whole different story, isn’t it? 

WADE You're fired. You're outta the department. 


BUDDY There's not a soul in this county isn’t sick to death 
of your bullshit, Charley. You made yourself scarce, you could 
make a lot of people happy. 


WADE You little pissant— 


BUDDY Now or later, Charley. You won't have any trouble 
finding me. 


Wade feels the people around him waiting for a reaction. 
He leans close to Buddy to croak in a hoarse whisper— 


WADE You're a dead man. 


He turns and nearly bumps into Hollis. He gives the Deputy 
a shove— 


WADE Get the goddam car. We're going to Roderick’s. 


CU BUDDY 

He watches till the screen door shuts behind them, then 
holsters his gun and begins to saw at the steak as if 
nothing had happened. He calls softly - 


BUDDY 3/i:chacho—mas cerveza por favor. 
He looks up at somebody and we PAN till we see Sam, 


still standing over the booth, listening. 
We are back in 1995 - 


HOLLIS (0.8.) “Mds cerveza por favor.” 
FENTON /0.5.) That Buddy was a cool breeze. 


We PULL BACK to see Hollis and his buddies at the table, 
eating their lunches as they listen - 


FENTON Charley Wade were known to have put a good 
number of people in the growrd, and your daddy gets eyeball 
to eyeball with him. 


HOLLIS We made our collection at Roderick’s place and 
that was the last anybody seen hide nor hair of him. He went 
missing the next day, along with ten thousand dollars in 
county funds from the safe at the jail. 

SAM Never heard from him again? 

HOLLIS Not a peep. Buddy run the man out of town. 


FENTON Buddy Deeds said a thing, he damn well backed it 
up. Won't be another like him. 


SAM So he arrested all of Jimmy Herrera’s people and sent 
‘em back to the other side? 


Hollis sees what Sam is getting at, grins— 


HOLLIS 0h—he come to an accommodation. Money doesn't 
always need to change hands to keep the wheels turning. 


SAM Right. 


HOLLIS |.ook, | know you had some problems with your 
father, and he and Muriel—well 


FENTON Jour mother was a saint. 
HOLLIS —but Buddy Deeds was my saleation. 











sam nods, speaks softly — 


SAM Won't be another like him. 


EXT. ARMY INSTALLATION - DAY - CU DEL PAYNE 
COLONEL DELMORE PAYNE (DEL), a very direct, by-the- 
book Black officer, addresses them. Artillery pieces angle 
toward the sky behind him - 


DEL — it’s an honor for me to assume command of this 
unit, and | look forward to working with all of you. 


OFFICERS 

Cliff and Mikey, in uniform now, flank SERGEANT 
PRISCILLA WORTH, a Black woman in her early 40s, as 
they stand in formation - 


DEL /(.5.) I'm sure you're all aware of the Army’s decision 
to close this installation under the Reduction in Force plan. 
That does not mean, however 





REVERSE 
We look over the shoulders of assembled OFFICERS and 
NCOs toward Del - 


DEL —that we've been sent here to mark time until we are 
absorbed by another unit. 


CU DEL 


DEL You may have heard rumors that | run a very tight 
operation. These rumors are not exaggerated. 


INT. SHERIFF'S OFFICE - AFTERNOON - BUDDY PHOTO 
We are looking through a magnifying glass at an old 
photo. Buddy's face is slightly distorted by the glass - 


SECRETARY /0(.5.) Sam? 1 got Danny Padilla from the 
paper for you— 


Sam sits at his desk in the Sheriff's office. looking down at 
the photo— 


SAM Tell him Ul catch him later. 


CU PHOTOGRAPH 
An old photo of the 1957 Sheriff's Department officers 
on the courthouse steps. Wade, Hollis, Buddy, a few oth- 
ers, all in uniform - 


SECRETARY (0).5.) He says he needs to talk to you before 


the ceremony. 


SAM 
Sam puts a magnifying glass over the photo and bends 
close to look - 


SAM Tell him to try me tomorrow. 


EXTREME CU PHOTO - BADGE 

A MAGNIFIED POV of the badge on Wade's chest swims 
into view. A metal star. We hear the secretary getting rid 
of the caller - 


SECRETARY /0().5.) He thinks you're trying to duck him. 


CU SAM 
Looking at the photo, troubled - 


SAM (JMufiers) He's right. 


EXT. BIG O'S ROADHOUSE - NIGHT - NEON SIGN 

We start on a BLINKING SIGN - BIG O'S, then PAN to 
see a full parking lot outside the low, neon-lit roadhouse. 
R&B MUSIC blasts from inside - 


EXT. DOORWAY - CHET 

CHET, a Black kid around 15, stands nervously at the 
door building up his courage. He takes a deep breath, 
plunges in - 


INT. BIG O'S 

We TRACK with Chet, very nervous, as he makes his way 
through the crowded roadhouse. The customers are all 
Black, many from the nearby Army post, SHOUTING 
and LAUGHING over the loud MUSIC. Chet, edgy, is 
looking for somebody. He sees - 


CHET’S POV - OTIS 

Seen through the crush is OTIS “BIG O” PAYNE, a large 
man in his early 60s, laughing as he stands behind the 
bar - 


CHET 
He nervously puts his hand under his jacket. A gun? He 
pushes forward to get a better view - 


CHET’'S POV - OTIS 
Moving in on him. Otis looks over, sees the boy, frowns - 
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CHET 

Reaching under his jacket, he pulls out - a photograph. He 
looks at it - suddenly there is a SCREAM from behind, 
then GUNSHOTS, patrons diving for the floor. Chet whirls 
around and we WHIP PAN to see a young man, SHADOW, 
emptying his pistol into RICHIE, a young soldier, as a 
young woman, ATHENA, screams and tries to pull the gun 
away. With the last shot, Shadow turns and heads for the 
door, but is tackled and swarmed by angry men, SHOUT- 
ING. We PAN to Athena, kneeling over the bleeding, 
twitching body of Richie - 

CHET 

Chet backs up, horrified. A large hand grasps him on the 
shoulder from behind. He turns to see Otis standing 
over him, strangely calm amid the chaos - 


OTIS You weren't in here tonight, were you? 
CHET No sir. 
OTIS (Points) Go out through the back. 


Chet hurries away. Otis watches him for a moment. then 
lurns to the mess in his club— 


INT. AUDITORIUM - NIGHT - CU ANGLO MOTHER 
An angry woman stands from her auditorium chair - 


ANGLO MOTHER \ou re just tearin’ everything down! 
Tearin’ down our heritage, tearin’ down the memory of peo- 
ple that fought and died for this land— 


CHICANO FATHER /0..5.) We fought and died for this 


land, too! 

We WHIP PAN to see another standing parent - 
CHICANO FATHER We fought the U.S. Army, the Texas 
Rangers— 


ANGLO FATHER /0).5.) Yeah, but you /os/, buddy! 
We WHIP PAN to a man in the rear - 


ANGLO FATHER Winners get the bragging rights, that’s 


how it goes— 


PRINCIPAL (0.8. ) People—people— 


WIDER 

We are in the High School auditorium, a hot-and-heavy 
teachers-and-parents meeting in progress. Pilar sits at the 
end of a long table facing the agitated parents, taking some 
heat. DANNY PADILLA, a young, long-haired reporter, sits 
in the front taking notes, enjoying the show - 


PRINCIPAL | think it would be best not to put things in 


terms of winners and losers— 

ANGLO MOTHER (??0/71/s a/ Pilar) Well, the way she’s 
teachin’ it has got everything switched around. I was on the 
textbook committee, and her version is not— 


PRINCIPAL We think of the textbook as kind of a guide, 


not an absolute— 


ANGLO MOTHER — it is not what we set as the s/an- 
dard! Now you people can believe what you want, but when it 
comes to teaching our children 


CHICANO MOTHER ‘hiey re our children, too! 
ANGLO FATHER The men who founded this state have a 


right to have their story— 








DANNY The men who founded this state broke from Mexi- 
co because they needed slavery to be legal to make a fortune 
in the cotton business! 


PILAR | think that’s a bit of an oversimplification— 
ANGLO FATHER Are you reporting this meeting or run- 


nin’ it, Danny? 





DANNY Just adding a little historical perspective 


REAR OF AUDITORIUM 
PALOMA CRUZ, Pilar's teenage daughter, peeks into the 
room, then moves down the side toward the stage - 


ANGLO FATHER You may call it history, but I call it pro- 
paganda. I'm sure they got their own account of the Alamo 
on the other side, but we're not 077 the other side, so we're not 
about to have it taught in our schools! 


PILAR There's no reason to be so threatened by this— 


PILAR 
Pilar is trying to stay calm despite her anger - . 


PILAR | ve only been trying to get across some of the com- 
plexity of our situation down here—cultures coming together 
in both negative and positive ways— 


ANGLO MOTHER (0...) If you mean like music and food 


and all, | have no problem with that— 


REVERSE 
We shoot past Pilar toward the parents in their seats. 
Paloma steps up to whisper to her - 


ANGLO MOTHER — but when you start changing who 
did what to who— 


TEACHER We're not changing anything, we're presenting 
a more complete picture 


ANGLO MOTHER Ani that’s what's got to stop! 





va 


Pilar looks troubled by what she’s heard. She shoots a look 
foward the others at the table. then slips away with Paloma 


TEACHER There's enough ignorance in the world without 
us encouraging it in the classroom— 


ANGLO MOTHER Now who are you calling ignorant? 
PRINCIPAL Folks, | know this is a very emotional issue tor 


some of vou, but we do have other business to attend to— 


CHICANO FATHER We re not going to get some resolu- 


tion on this? 


CU PRINCIPAL 
Weary - 


PRINCIPAL Would vou people like to form another com- 
mittee? 

GROANS from the parents 

INT. SHERIFF'S OFFICE - NIGHT - SHADOW 


Shadow, face bruised, hands cuffed behind him, is pushed 
in through the door to be booked - 


SHADOW | hope the sucker does die, man! Mess with me, 
that’s what you get! 


Sam steps in behind him and meets his Chief Deputy, RAY 


HERNANDEZ. coming from the other direction 





RAY Hospital says the other kid is in bad shape 
SAM (Glances ahead) The shooter local? 


RAY (Shakes his head) Down from Houston. | think he knew 
the girl before. 


SAM Okay—we ll take a statement from all the Gls before 
they go back to post. You can get the story from Otis over at 
the club. 


RAY Any poop on the John Doe you found out there today? 
SAM Nothin’ much. The Rangers put Ben Wetzel on it. Catch 
you later. 


As Ray steps out, Pilar, looking distraught. walks into the 
station, passing right by Sam without seeing him— 


CU SAM 
Wonders what she’s doing there - 


SAM'S POV - PILAR 

She stands by an unoccupied reception desk, very 
upset, unable to attract anyone's attention because of 
the activity around the shooting. She looks tired and a bit 
scared under the harsh overhead light - 


SAM (0...) Pilar? 


PILAR AND SAM 

Pilar looks around. Sam is standing by her. We can tell 
there is some history between these two - 

SAM Something wrong? 

PILAR They've got my Amado. 

SAM Got him here? 


PILAR Somebody called—something about an electronics 
store 


SAM | I] see what's going on. 


He starts away, stops, comes back 





SAM | was—I was real sorry about Nando. He was a good 
fella. We haven't talked since 


PILAR We haven't talked since high school. 
SAM Yeah. Ill go check on vour boy. 

Pilar watches Sam go— 

REAR OF OFFICE 


Travis sits typing away at a word processor as Athena, in 
tears, gives testimony - 


ATHENA —so Richie just didn't say nothin’ ‘cause he 
didn't want to get into it, see, and the next thing | know 
there’s shots and Richie is down. It happened so fas/— 


SAM (0.8) Excuse me 





We WIDEN to see Sam standing over the desk - 


SAM We got some boys vou run in earlier today? 


TRAVIS Yeah. | pulled the bunch that hangs at Pico Bernal’s 
place. We finally caught them with something, 


SAM You got a juvenile with “em—Amado Cruz? 
Travis looks at his booking sheets- 


TRAVIS Yeah—let’s see—the other ones say he wasn't in 
on the theft, he just knows how to hook things up. We've been 
Irving to contact a parent— 





INT. JAIL HALLWAY 
Sam walks with Amado, who is trying to look defiant - 


SAM They tell me you're good at fixing things. 


Nothinge— 


SAM Your father was a hell of a mechanic. 


Mill nothing— 


SAM You know, if vou figure minimum wage on the time 13 
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most thieves spend in jail, they could have bought most 
everything they stole. 


AMADO | didn’t steal anything. 
SAM | didn’t say you did. My name is Sam, by the way. 


Amado just gives him a look— 


INT. SHERIFF'S OFFICE 

Sam and Amado step out into the office, where Pilar 
stands waiting - 

SAM Hle’s all yours. 

PILAR Are you okay? 

AMADO | don’t know what the big deal is. 

PILAR You'll find out when | get you home. Thanks, Sam. 
SAM No problem. 

Pilar yanks Amado outside by his arm. She turns to shoot 


a look back at Sam. then steps out through the glass door— 


CU SAM 
Watching her go - 


SAM Any time. 
FADE OUT 


EXT. OBSTACLE COURSE - MORNING - PIT 

We shoot up from a pit in the ground. WHUMP! WHUMP! 
WHUMP! Three men leap over, landing on the far side 
and running away from us - 


MEN 

Del Payne runs with Cliff and Mikey on a pathway along a 
security fence, the two sergeants struggling to keep up, 
occasionally vaulting or scaling some mild obstacle - 


MIKEY There's not that much down here, Colonel. Big 0's 
is the only place in the county that our African American 
soldiers are uhm—that they feel comfortable in. 


DEL H:ive we had trouble there before? 


CLIFF Since I've been stationed here? A fistfight now and 
then— 


MIKEY We had a kid pass out in the men’s room. The town 
isn’t much— 


DEL They didn’t come for a vacation. 
CLIFF Yes sir. 


MIKEY You know how it is, Colonel—first time away from 
home, dealing with new people—I remember my first hitch— 


DEL Substance abuse? 


MIKEY Well, yeah, but! went through the Program. I haven't 
had a drink since— 

DEL | meant on the post. In general. How are you dealing 
with it? 

CLIFF We throw a urine test at them once a month. Random 
numbers, maybe a hundred people at a time— 


DEL Why don’t we make it once a week for a while? 
CLIFF No problem, sir. 
Del notices how hard they are breathing— 


DEL | sprint the last quarter mile. You gentlemen don’t have 
to keep up if you don’t care to. 


MIKEY Appreciate it, sir. 


Del accelerates and we HOLD with the sergeants, slowing 
to a near-walk - 


MIKEY Guy cracks walnuts with his asshole. 


CLIFF (Grins) You get the feeling he doesn’t want to be here? 


INT. FORENSICS LAB - VARIOUS SHOTS 

We hear Hank Williams’ gospel song “I'll Have a New 
Body (I'll Have a New Life)” as we see the gathered 
bones of the skeleton tagged and photographed and 
measured, impressions made of the dental work in the 
skull, photographs of the excavation of the body at vari- 
ous stages marked with red grease pencil, the piece of 
metal laid in a detarnishing dish, the ring put under a 
microscope - 


CU METAL 

MUSIC CONTINUES as we TIGHTEN on the piece of 
metal, a pair of tongs pulling it from the detarnishing 
solution. It is a star-shaped badge, bearing the words 
“SHERIFF - RIO COUNTY.” 


INT. COUNTRY AND WESTERN BAR - AFTERNOON 
C&W MUSIC playing, the regulars starting to show up. 
Sam makes his way to a table where BEN WETZEL, a 
Texas Ranger, sits with a file of forensic reports - 

BEN Sam the Man. 

SAM Hey, Ben. Thanks for coming down. 

They shake, Sam sits— 

BEN How's business? 


SAM Business is booming. Got your drugs, got your ille- 
gals—had a shooting the other night at Big O's. Soldier got 
ventilated. 


BEN | hear they're closing that post down. 


SAM September '97, that’s all she wrote. 
BEN Gonna pull a lot of jobs out of this county. 


SAM Yeah, we'll have folks swimming over to Mexico to 
work in the sweatshops. 


Sam looks at the folder of reports— 
SAM That the word on our boy? 
BEN Yeah, this is Skinny. 

SAM Skinny? 


BEN We find a body, it’s either Skinny or Stinky, depending 
on how much meat there is on the bones. 


SAM \ice job. 


BEN ((ens folder) Male, 40 to 50 years old, five-foot-eleven, 
chewed tobacco—then we get into the dental records— 


SAM Charley Wade. 

BEN (\Nods) That badge— 

SAM It didn't come out of a cereal box. 

BEN eal. 

SAM You know the popular version of how he left town— 
BEN Everybody on the border knows that story. 

SAM You got a cause of death? 

BEN Skull was intact, no soft tissue left—not much to go on. 


SAM So he could have gone out to the base, hopped the 
fence, dug down into the dirt on the old rifle range and had a 
heart attack. 





Ben smiles, closes the folder 


BEN You uhm—vou remember what old Buddy carried for a 
side arm? 


SAM Colt Peacemaker. 

BEN \ .45— 

SAM He swore by it. (Ben frowns) What? 
BEN Just wondering — 

SAM So is Buddy on your short list? 


BEN If it was some poor #ojado, swam across at night, got 
lost in the scrub and starved out there, we wouldn't go any 
further. But this is a formerly prominent citizen 





SAM You got to investigate. No question about it. 


BEN What | will do is keep names out of it till we got some 
answers or hit a dead end. You know how the press is with a 
murder story—even if it’s forty years old. 


SAM Yeah, it’s a pretty cold trail. 


They sit in awkward silence for a moment. Ben feels bad 
about this— 


BEN | remember Charley Wade come to my father’s hard- 
ware store once when | was a little boy. I'd heard stories how 
he shot this one, how he shot that one—man winked at me 
and I peed in my pants. (Shakes his head) Winked at me. 


INT. CLASSROOM - DAY 
Pilar stands at the blackboard by her outline of |9th- 
century Texas history - 


PILAR Okay, we have the fight against the Spanish with 
bloody conflict for dozens of years till they're finally defeated 
in 1821 and Mexican independence is declared. Anglo settlers 
are invited 





CU DRAWING 

Somebody making a skillful pencil drawing on the corner 
of a sheet of lined notebook paper. A bald, muscular shot- 
putter after releasing the shot, his hand large in the f.g. - 


PILAR /0.8.) —to colonize the area and by the time they 
begin the movement against Santa Anna they outnumber the 
Mexicans here by four to one. The war between Mexico— 


CHET 
Drawing intently. He takes the notebook and lays his 
thumb over the corner - 


PILAR /0..8.) —and the Anglo forces ends in 1836 with the 
formation of the Texas Republic. Texas joins the United States 
as a state where slavery is legal in 1845— 


NOTEBOOK 

Chet “flips” the corner of the notebook and the series of 
drawings he’s made form a brief cartoon of the shot-putter 
blowing his cheeks out and heaving the shot right past us. 
Extremely well-drawn - 


PILAR /0.8.) —after the so-called Mexican war and then 
secedes to join the Confederacy in 1861. The Confederacy is 
beaten, and the Reformation period here is marked by range 
wars and race wars— 


PILAR 
Looking out at the class - 


PILAR — and all this paralleled by constant battles between 
both the Mexican and Anglo settlers and the various Indian 
nations in the area. What are we seeing here? Chet? 


CHET 
Startled, he hides the notebook under his hands - 





CHET Uhm 


everybody is killing everybody else? 
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EXT. LAKE - DAY - CU FISHING LURE 

A nasty-looking thing. Only a bass would want to eat this. 
Hollis leans in to peer at the thing dangling before his 
face - 


WIDER 

Hollis sits in the swivel chair of a bass boat tied to a dock 
at the lake, going through his box of lures. Sam appears 
on the dock and steps down - 


SAM | always wondered what you Mayors do when you're 
not cutting ribbons— 
HOLLIS Sam! Hey podner! You caught me playing hooky— 


SAM (Looks across lake) Floating around out here, playin’ 
hell with them bass—play a little cards, play a little golf, 
drink some beer— 


HOLLIS Sounds great. Where do | sign up? 
SAM | haven't been out here for a while. 
HOLLIS You go by vour old house? 

SAM \o. 


HOLLIS Just «is well. The new people just painted it some 
God-awful color— 


SAM We found a body out by the Army post yesterday. Been 
there for a long time. 


Hollis squints at a rubbery lure, rejects it— 
HOLLIS Was it Davy Crockett or Jim Bowie? 
SAM (Siiles) You recall if Charley Wade was a Mason? 


HOLLIS Charley? I believe he was. Used to go for lodge 
meetings over to Laredo. What's he got to do with your body? 


SAM All it was wearing was a big old Masonic ring and a 
Rio County Sheriff's badge. 


Hollis reacts. Sam puts a foot on the gunwatle of the hoal— 


SAM You don’t remember anything else from that last night 
vou saw him, do you? 


HOLLIS | told the story enough times—hell, we were just 
in the car, he was stewing about the fight with Buddy while 
we drove over to Roderick Bledsoe’s— 


SAM Bledsoe? 
HOLLIS He owned the colored roadhouse before Big O— 
SAM He still living? 


HOLLIS No. | think his widow’s still in their place in Dark- 
town, though. (Shakes his head) You think it’s Charley Wade, 
huh? 





SAM Forensics people are sure of it. You have any idea who 


spinners 


might have put him there? 
Hollis makes a great show of considering- 
SAM Besides my father, | mean. 


HOLLIS There's no call for that, Sam. Fella made himself a 
pile of enemies over the years. 


SAM And Buddy was one of them. 


HOLLIS We vot that dedication tomorrow. This is a hell of 
atime to be draggin’ up old business— 


SAM People have worked this whole big thing up around my 
father. If it’s built on a crime, they deserve to know. Now [ un- 
derstand why you might want to believe he couldn't do it— 


HOLLIS And | understand why you might want to think he 
could. 


This is a low blow. but accurate enough to shake Sam up— 
SAM Thanks for vour time, Hollis. 


Hollis holds up a double handful of lures—dozens of 
rubber and plastic worms and shiners and frogs and 





HOLLIS Look at all this, would you? My tackle, the boat— 
all to catch a little old fish just minding its business on the 
bottom of the lake. 


He gives Sam a look— 

HOLLIS Hardly seems worth the effort—does it, Sam? 
Sam walks away— 

INT. CLASSROOM - ARMY BASE - DAY - CU ATHENA 
Athena stands at attention, trying to keep her composure - 
CLIFF /0.8.) So you knew this young man before? 


ATHENA From back in Houston. We both come up on 
Fifth Street. 


PRISCILLA /0.8.) Did you know he was going to be there 
last night? 


ATHENA If | had | wouldn't have gone in. 

PRISCILLA /0.5.) And you and Private Graves— 
ATHENA We were just dancing— 

WIDER 

Cliff leans against a desk, a blackboard covered with 
radar diagrams behind him. Priscilla sits nearby, both of 
them focused on Athena - 

PRISCILLA We re not running a dating service here. 
ATHENA | know that, Sergeant. We were just dancing, 


There was a bunch of us there. Shadow just come down 
looking for trouble. 


CLIFF [t's not our job to get involved in your personal life, 
but when it interferes with the training here 





ATHENA I'm sorry, Sergeant Major. There wasn't anything 
| could do. Shadow gets crazy — 


A silence as the sergeants let her stew for a moment. She 
works up ber courage— 

ATHENA Sergeant Major? How is Richie doing? Private 
Graves? 

CLIFF He'll live. 


PRISCILLA He'll be transferred to a military hospital as 
soon as he’s stabilized 





CLIFF He'll probably be getting a medical discharge— 
ATHENA Out of the Army? 

CLIFF He's going to lose a lung. 

This is not good news for Athena— 

ATHENA Will this go on my record? 

Cliff considers for a long moment— 


CLIFF If the incident happened the way you say it did, there 
hasn't been an infraction. 


ATHENA Thank you, Sergeant Major. 

CLIFF You're dismissed. 

ATHENA Thank you, Sergeant Major. 

Athena steps out of the room. Cliff sits on the desk— 
PRISCILLA You spoil ‘em, Cliff. 


CLIFF Hey 
slack— 


she’s in a tough situation. | cut her some 





PRISCILLA But I'm the one in charge of her sorry ass. 


CLIFF She's pulled herself out of a pretty rough neighbor- 
hood— 


Crossing to the door— 


PRISCILLA And if she isn’t careful she’s gonna slide right 
back into it. 


EXT. BLEDSOE HOUSE - DAY - ROCKER 
We start on a CU of a rocker creaking back and forth on 
an old wooden porch. AWOMAN HUMS - 


MINNIE 

MINNIE BLEDSOE, in her 60s, sits on her porch in the old 
Black section of town, playing with a Gameboy. She has 
very thick glasses on. Sam walks up to her from his car - 


SAM Mirs. Bledsoe? 

MINNIE That's me. 

SAM I'm Sheriff Deeds— 

MINNIE Sheriff Deeds’ dead, honey 





you just Sheriff 


Junior. 


SAM /S7iles) Yeah, that’s the story of my life. 

MINNIE You ever play one of these? 

SAM I've seen ‘em. 

MINNIE Well, don't ever start up on ‘em, ‘cause once you 


do you can’t stop. I tell myself I'm gonna play just three little 
games after breakfast, and here I sit with half the day gone. 


SAM You mind if | ask a few questions about your husband? 
Roderick? 

MINNIE | won't say nothing bad about the man, but you 
can ask away. 

SAM He had the club out on the old trail road— 


MINNIE We run that twenty-odd years. Give it over to Otis 
Payne in 1967. April. 


SAM So you must remember Sheriff Wade. 
MINNIE Not if | can help it. 
SAM You had to deal with him in running the club. 


MINNIE Them days, you deal with Sheriff Wade or you 
didn't deal at all. First of the month, every month, he remind 
you of who you really workin’ for. 


SAM He squeezed money out of you? 


MINNIE Wasn't legal to sell liquor in a glass back then un- 
less you was a club, see. Roderick used to say, “Buy yourself 
a drink, you get a free membership.” But Sheriff Wade, he 
could shut you down anytime. 


SAM And my father? 


MINNIE Sheriff Buddy was a different story. Long as 
Roderick throw his weight the right way on election day, 
make sure all the colored get out to vote—we was called col- 
ored back then, if you was polite—maybe throw a barbecue 
for the right people now and then, things was peaceful. That 
Sheriff Wade, though, he took an awful big bite. 


SAM People didn't complain? 


MINNIE Not if they was colored or Meskin. Not if they 
wanted to keep breathin’. 








SAM Do you remember the last time you saw him? 
Minnie thinks, puls down the Gameboy— 


MINNIE | seen him in our place the last week before he 
gone missin’. 





STAR 


We TRACK in to a close-up of her. R&B MUSIC FADES UP 
slowly - 


MINNIE He used to come in whilst we was in full swing, 
make people nervous. Had him a smile like the Grim 
Reaper— 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. ROADHOUSE - 1957 

The joint is crowded, people drinking, talking, laughing, a 
few dancing, all trying to avoid locking eyes with Sheriff 
Wade, who sits with his legs stretched out at a table. 
Young Hollis sits by him, smiling uncomfortably. Sax-wail- 
ing R&B blasts from the jukebox. YOUNG OTIS, a slick, 
confident character with straightened hair and a silk shirt 
on, in his early 20s, stops to talk with a MAN on his way 
to bring a tray with a couple beers and glasses over - 


MINNIE /V0.) —just sit back with his hand on that big 
ol’ gun and act the kingfish with everybody. Otis Payne had 
come to work for us by then, and that boy had him some 
altitude— 


CU WADE 
Watching Young Otis with narrowed eyes - 


CU WADE'S POV - OTIS 

A man puts a slip of paper in Otis's pocket, pats his back. 
Otis winks to acknowledge the bet, turns, makes eyes al 
a PRETTY WOMAN sitting at the bar, who is eyeing him 
back. He lays the beers and glasses on the table, starts 
away - 


WADE Pour it. 
Otis turns, cups his hand around his ear— 


WADE Pour it. 


Expressionless, he starts to pour the beer into Wades glass. 
The Sheriff looks up into his face 


WADE | know you? 

YOUNG OTIS Name's Otis. 

WADE Otis what? 

YOUNG OTIS Payne. 

WADE One of Cleroe Payne's boys? 
YOUNG OTIS Uh-huh. 

WADE | sent your Daddy to the farm once. 
YOUNG OTIS | know that. 

WADE Why you think that was? 


Otis feels people watching. He doesn't want to lose face— 





YOUNG OTIS Some crop needed pickin’ and the man 


was shorthanded. 
A very insolent answer for the time and place— 


WADE As | remember it was because he had a sassy mouth 
on him. Must run in the family. You wouldn't be runnin’ 
numbers out of this club, now, would you, son? 


YOUNG OTIS Runnin’ numbers illegal. 


WADE Runnin’ numbers without | know about it is both 
illegal and undealthy. You remember that. 


The beer is poured. Otis starts away— 

WADE Whoah, son. You're not finished. Pour his. 
YOUNG HOLLIS | prefer it in the bottle 
WADE Shut up, Hollis. Pour. 

Olis meets Wade's look now, pours the other beer— 
WADE How come you don’t look familiar? 
YOUNG OTIS been away. Up to Houston. 


WADE Houston, huh? | hear they let you boys run wild up 
there. 

No response. Wade deliberately pushes the glass away so 
beer splashes on the table and drips into Hollis’s lap— 
WADE Aw—look what you done now. Better get something 
to Wipe it up, son. 

Half the people in the room are watching now, the other 
half moving away to relative safety. Olis tries to keep a lid 
on his temper. looks around the room— 

YOUNG OTIS You spilt it, you wipe it up. 


Wade stands, steely-eyed, and looks at Olis nose to nose- 


WADE | told you to do something, Are you gonna hop to it, 
or are we gonna have a problem? 


Otis is starting to shake, but holds his vround 


WADE Don't want to turn tail in front of your people. | 
understand. 


He starts to turn away then WHAP! brings the butt of his 
pistol up under Otis s chin, knocking him to the floor. A 
woman SCREAMS and Otis, enraged, grabs the chair he 
has fallen over, starts to get up—but Wade has the pistol 
levelled at his face— 


WADE Come on, Houston, give it a try! Come to Poppa— 


RODERICK is out on the floor now, hands held out ina 
gesture of peace, as YOUNG MINNIE watches from behind 
the bar, petrified 


RODERICK Don't mind him, Sheriff. Boy's just a bit slow, 





is all. He don’t mean nothin’ by it— 

WADE ‘hat the problem, son? You slow? 

RODERICK (tis, apologize to the Sheriff— 

Otis eases the chair down but doesn't say anything— 


RODERICK You got him too scared to peep, Sheriff. Maybe 
if you put that gun up— 


WADE You telling me what to do, Roderick? 
RODERICK No, Sheriff, [’m just— 
Wade looks around, widens his eyes in mock surprise 


WADE What's this | see? Is that whiskey in them glasses on 
the bar? Roderick, I'm onna have to cite you for a violation of 
State law— 


RODERICK This is a club, Sheriff—vyou been in here 
WADE All you people better clear out of here! Now! 





A few people start for the exit. Wade swivels and BLAM! 
sends a bullet past Minnie that shatters a crystal decanter 
behind the bar. People run for the door. Wade squats down 
to look Otis in the face 





CU WADE 


WADE You learn how to act your place, son. This idn't 
Houston. 


He stands and we FOLLOW him toward the bar - 
OTIS (1:0.) Course | was young and full of beans then— 
The camera passes Wade and instead of Minnie there 


stands Otis, PRESENT DAY, reminiscing. 
We are back in '95 - 


OTIS —didn’t understand the spot | was putting Roderick in. 


SAM And that was the last time you saw him? 
We SHIFT to see Sam sitting where Wade was headed - 


OTIS Oh—I think he came in one more time with Hollis 
and—naw, your Daddy wasn’t with them. Made their monthly 
pickup. Roderick wasn’t in so I just kept my mouth good and 
shut and handed over that envelope. 


SAM That was the night he disappeared? 

OTIS (Shakes his head) Could of been. That was white peo- 
ple’s business. 

SAM And when my father was Sheriff? 


OTIS What about it? 


SAM Whit was your deal with him? 
Otis smiles, chooses his words carefully— 


OTIS Buddy was more a part of the big picture—county 
political machine, chamber of commerce, zoning board— 
if | kept those people happy, he was pretty much on my side. 
(Smiles) Whenever somebody thought they start up another 
bar for the black folks, they'd be—how should | put this? 
They'd be officially discouraged. 





SAM Ile ever accept cash for a favor? 





Otis smiles, looks away to ponder his response 


OTIS | don't recall a prisoner ever died in your father’s 
custody. | don't recall a man in this town—Black, White, 
Mexican—who'd hesitate a minute before they'd call on 
Buddy Deeds to solve a problem. More than that | wouldn't 
like to say. 


INT. CAR - LATE AFTERNOON 

Pilar drives Amado and her daughter Paloma home - 
AMADO I! you had your way I wouldn't have any friends. 
PILAR Oh, come on, Amado— 


AMADO Just ‘cause I’m not like Little Miss Honor Roll 
here— 


PILAR Leave your sister out of it. 


AMADO You and all of the teachers in this dump—your 
story's over, so you don’t want anybody else to have fun. 


We see on Pilar’s face that this has scored— 
PALOMA Jou jerk— 
AMADO !'1n not talking to you. You don’t have any friends. 


Pilar eases the car down San Jacinto street, seeing some- 
thing on the street and tuning her kids’ conversation oul— 


PALOMA Who'd want to be friends with that bunch of 
pachuco wannabes? 


AMADO | don't pretend I came over on the Mayflower 
PALOMA And those stupid girls who hang out with them— 
AMADO Juist shut up. 





PILAR’S POV - SAM 
Sam walks on the sidewalk parallel to them, talking with 
three other MEN - 


PALOMA /0).8.) Joanie Orozco’s telling the whole school 

she’s like desperately in love with Santo Guerra. 

AMADO /().5.) So? 

PALOMA /0).5.) It’s pathetic. You can’t be desperately in 21 
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love when you're 14 years old. 


INT. PILAR’S CAR 
Pilar is still looking fixedly out the window - 


PALOMA Not if you have half a brain in your head. 
PILAR (f course you can. 

PALOMA WW hat’ 

PILAR It doesn’t have anything to do with being smart. 
EXT. SAN JACINTO STREET - LATE AFTERNOON 

Danny Padilla is arguing with H.L. BRIGGS, a construction 
company big shot, and JORGE GUERRA, a Council mem- 


ber in his 40s, and Sam, as they walk down the sidewalk 
of the main street - 


JORGE What I'm saying is, | don’t see the point. You had 
your chance when the dedication committee was meeting — 
DANNY I've got new information— 

HLL. It’s ancient goddam history, Danny— 


DANNY 163, they dam up the north branch to make Lake 
Pescadero. A whole little town disappears— 


H.L. A squatter town— 


DANNY People had been living in Perdido for over a hun- 
dred years. Mexicans and Chicanos are deported, evicted, 
moved forcibly out of their houses by our local hero, Buddy 
Deeds, and his department— 


JORGE There was a bill from the State Legislature— 


DANNY Families were split apart, a whole community was 
destroyed — 


H.L. They were trespassing, Danny— 


DANNY — and who ends up with lakefront property 
bought for a fraction of the market price? Buddy Deeds, 
Sheriff of Rio County, and his Chief Deputy, Hollis Pogue. 


They all look at Sam, who has been listening patiently the 
whole while. They've reached his office— 


SAM You finished? 


DANNY Look, I'm not after you, Sam. I just think people 
in town ought to know the full story on Buddy Deeds. 


SAM (Nods) That makes two of us. 
Sam steps into his office. leaving H.L. shaking his head— 
H.L. You best be thankful that’s the son and not the father. 


Buddy woulda kicked your ass from here to sundown. 


INT. HALLWAY - DEL’'S HOUSE - LATE AFTERNOON 
We TRACK down a hallway as Celie walks toward us, call- 


ing ahead. Chet stands in the middle of the hall behind 
her - 


CELIE | don't see what the big deal is. Go back over, talk to 
the man, and bury the hatchet. 


DEL /0.8.) Why should | be the one? He had almost forty 
vears, | didn't hear a word from him. 





CELIE He was probably embarrassed 


Celie passes us and Del crosses back in the other direc- 
tion from behind the camera, carrying boxes of their 
belongings. We continue our SLOW TRACK forward - 


DEL (tis Payne was never embarrassed about a thing in his 
life. 

CHET Dad— 

CELIE /0.5.) Del, you were 8 years old when he left— 


DEL He didn't /eare. he moved three houses down with one 
of my mother’s best friends. 


CHET Dad—? 
DEL “Hey, Delmore, where's your Daddy?" 
Del disappears into the bedroom at the end of the hall— 


DEL /0.8.) That godforsaken town, everybody into everybod) 
else's business. And everybody loved Big O— 





Del comes back out, empty-handed 


DEL Big 0 was always there with a smile or a loan or a free 
drink. 


CHET Dad, can | talk to you about track? 
CELIE /(.5.) People change. 

DEL Not that much. 

CHET Dad, | talked to the track coach— 


DEL | thought we already had this out? Next year, if your 
grades are high enough— 


CHET | have a B average. 

DEL How many B-average students do you think they take at 
West Point? 

CELIE 0.8.) Well, we're stuck here for three years, we re 
going to have to see him— 


DEL No, we don't. 
Del steps away past us, leaving Chet, defealted— 
INT. CAFE - NIGHT - ENRIQUE 


We start on Enrique, talking surreptitiously on the pay 
phone on the way to the kitchen - 





ENRIQUE Siiico por la noche—Sv. es el mds seguro- 
Voy a cruzar por la manana, y pues tendremos que 
esperar— |Friday night—Yes, that’s the safest —I'Il cross 
in the morning and then we'll have to wait—] 


Mercedes bustles by, snapping her fingers 
MERCEDES Off the phone, Enrique, we've got people wait- 


ing. Andale! 


We FOLLOW Mercedes back into the kitchen, where she 
moves through, kibbitzing the operation - 


WAITRESS (0.8.) Necesito las chuletas! (1 need pork 
chops! | 


COOK (0.8) Listos! [Ready'] 

Mercedes stops by a young girl prepping a pork loin to be 
cooked. She isn't wearing gloves— 

MERCEDES Jone estdin sus guantes? Tonta! Quiere 
matar a mis clientes? (Where are your gloves? Stupid! You 
want to kill my customers? ] 

She continues past. shaking her head. bringing us to Pilar. 
who is trying to stay out of the way 

MERCEDES These ones coming up are getting stupider 
every Vear. 

PILAR Maybe you're just getting less patient. 
MERCEDES [f they're going to survive here, they have to 
know how to work. Flaco! Adelante! Los clientes esperan! 
PILAR Well, vou hire illegals— 

MERCEDES (/ridignant) Nobody is illegal in my café! 
They've got green cards, they've got relatives who were born 
here—if they only had a little common sense I'd be very happy: 





PILAR If you spent a little more time training then— 
MERCEDES [id you come here to tell me how to run my 


business? 


PILAR No. | was wondering if you'd like to take a trip down 
south with us. Maybe see where you grew up— 


MERCEDES Why would | want to go there? 


PILAR Oh, come on—vou must be curious how it’s changed. 
Amado is into this big Tejano roots thing and I've never been 
further than Ciudad Le6n— 


MERCEDES You want to see Mexicans, open vour eves and 
look around vou. We're up to our ears in them. 


Pilar gives up on the trip. She watches her mother poking 
al the plates of chips and salsa ready to go oul— 


PILAR Mami, how old were vou when my father— 


MERCEDES Hie was killed. 


PILAR Right. When he was killed. 

MERCEDES 4 little older than Paloma is now. 

PILAR How come vou never got married again? 

Mercedes just glares at ber— 

PILAR There must have been somebody. 

MERCEDES ()/:///ers) | was too busy. 

PILAR Nobody's too busy. 

MERCEDES \iivbe now. It was different back then. | had 


this place, | was doing all the shopping, all the cooking— 
what do I need some chilo with grease under his nails to 
drink up the profit? 


PILAR (/issed off) Thank vou. 
MERCEDES | don't mean Fernando. 


PILAR Mami, the first time | brought him home, those were 
vour exact words—"“some chulo with grease under his 
nails"— 


MERCEDES | never said that. 


PILAR You made it pretty damn clear you thought he was 
nobody— 


MERCEDES | felt that you could do better for vourself 


PILAR What? Become a nun? You didn’t want me going out 
with Anglos— 


MERCEDES | never said that. It was just that boy— 


PILAR “That boy" —Mami, say his name for chrissakes! 





Ihe employees are staring. Mercedes wont look at her 
daughter as she steps out of the kitchen, banging into 
Enrique on his way back in— 

MERCEDES You people are stealing my money 
Entiende? Robdndome! 





Mercedes is gone. The young girl. pulling plastic gloves 
on, looks to Pilar 


GIRL $v madre? [Your mother?) 

PILAR \/. 

Ihe girl puts ber hand on her heart in sympathy 

GIRL /0 siento. |My condolences. | 

INT. COUNTRY AND WESTERN BAR - NIGHT 

A crowded room. C&W MUSIC plays on the box. Sam 

sits behind a bottle of beer as the bartender, CODY, in 

his early 50s, philosophizes - 

CODY Now I'm just as liberal as the next guy— 

SAM If the next guy’s a redneck. pe 
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CODY —but | gotta say I think there’s something to this 
cold climate business. | mean, you go to the beach—what do 
you do? Drink a few beers, wait for a fish to flop up on the 
sand. Can't build no civilization that way. You got a hard 
winter coming, though, you got to plan ahead, and that gives 
your cerebral cortex a workout. 


SAM (jood deal you were born down here, then. 


CODY You joke about it, Sam, but we are in a state of crisis. 
The lines of demarcation has gotten fuzzy—to run a sucess- 
ful civilization you got to have lines of demarcation between 
right and wrong, between this one and that one—your 
Daddy understood that. He was like the whatchacallit—the 
referee for this damn menudo we got down here. He under- 
stood how most people don’t want their sugar and salt in the 
same jar. 


SAM You mixed drinks bad as you mix metaphors, you be 
out of a job. 


CODY Tike that pair over in the corner— 
Sam swivels to look where Cody points— 
CODY Place like this, twenty years ago, Buddy woulda been 


on them two— 


SAM'S POV - CORNER BOOTH 
Cliff and Priscilla talk across a table - 


CODY /0.8.) He would of went over there and give them a 
warning. Not ‘cause he had it in for the colored 





SAM AND CODY 


CODY — but just as a kind of safety tip. 
SAM Yeah. | bet he would. 
CODY (ld Sam s/ood for somethin’, you know? The day 


that man died they broke the goddam mold. 


BOOTH - CLIFF AND PRISCILLA 

Things are obviously more than professional between 
these two - 

PRISCILLA So where does that put us? 


CLIFF Well—t don’t see what's changed. No PDA's, no neck- 
ing on the obstacle course— 


PRISCILLA Seriously. 

CLIFF Seriously, | think we should get married. 
PRISCILLA We been through this before 
CLIFF We should just do it. 

PRISCILLA And if | get a shot at a promotion somewhere 








CLIFF You could take it— 
PRISCILLA It's up or out these days, Cliff. Say I get trans- 


ferred to a different post— 


CLIFF I'd quit the Army for you, if it came to that. 


PRISCILLA (Grins) Man's gonna retire in two years and 
he offer to quit. Big goddam deal. 


SAM (0.5.) Excuse me— 

They look up to see Sam standing over them— 

CLIFF Sheriff—hi—this is Sergeant—this is Priscilla 
Worth— 

SAM Pleased to meet you. 


CLIFF Sheriff Deeds was in on our archeological find yes- 
terday. 


PRISCILLA It true they gonna build a shopping mall out 
there? 


SAM If certain people have their way, it's going to be a new 
jail. 

PRISCILLA Damn. Maybe we got in the wrong business. 
They closin’ down military left and right, puttin’ up jails like 
7-11 stores. 

SAM Do either of you have any idea when they stopped 
using that site as a rifle range? 

CLIFF They stopped training infantry there in the late “50s. It 
was just a playground for the jackrabbits till they gave it to 
the county last year. 


PRISCILLA You know who it was they dug up? 
SAM Not for sure yet. But | kind of wish they hadn't. 


EXT. CAFE - NIGHT 

Enrique steps out of the darkened café, followed by 
Mercedes, who locks up. Mercedes steps over to an 
expensive-looking car - 





ENRIQUE £77201) lindo, su coche 


MERCEDES /:77 jv¢/és, Enrique. This is the United States. 
We speak English. 


ENRIQUE Js very beautiful, your car. 
MERCEDES (ood night, Enrique. 

She slides into the car- 

ENRIQUE Buenas noches, Senora Cruz. 


Enrique walks in the opposite direction— 


FADE OUT 


EXT. BIG O'S ROADHOUSE - DAY - CU DEL 
Del, in uniform, approaches the front door of Big O's, 
not open for business yet. We TIGHTEN as he stops to 
read a handlettered sign next to it: “BLACK SEMINOLE 
EXHIBIT - REAR ENTRANCE.” He steps in - 


INT. ROADHOUSE 

Late- 50s R&B plays on the JUKEBOX. Otis stands 
behind the counter hooking the beer taps up. Del steps 
in and sits on a stool at the far end of the bar, tense, 
looking around the place. When Otis sees him, he stops 
dead. They lock eyes for a moment, then Otis turns to 
call - 


OTIS Carolyn—knock that off for a minute. 


CAROLYN 

CAROLYN SYKES, an attractive woman maybe ten years 
younger than Otis, pulls the plug from the jukebox near 
where she's scrubbing bloodstains off the floor. She 
turns to look at the newcomer - 


BAR 
Del doesn't move to come closer - 
DEL Black Seminoles? 


OTIS (Shrugs) Hobby of mine. Got some artifacts, couple 
pieces one of your men out at the base made. Free admission. 


Del nods toward where Carolyn is mopping— 
DEL That where he was shot? 

OTIS That's where he fell. 

DEL You get much of that in here? 


OTIS It's a bar. People come together, drink, fall in love, fall 
out of love, air their grudges out— 


DEL Deal drugs in the bathroom— 


OTIS If | thought it would help I'd put up a sign telling 
them not to. Right under the one about the employees wash- 
ing their hands. 


Carolyn has come over by Otis, lugging the bucket and 
mop— 


OTIS This here's Carolyn. Honey, this is my son, Delmore. 
DEL Nice to meet you, Ma‘am. 

Carolyn nods, shoots a look to Otis— 

CAROLYN I'1l be in back waiting for that delivery. 

They wait till she is gone to start again— 

OTIS So. 


DEL So tell me why I shouldn't make this place off-limits. 


OTIS This is an official visit. then 





DEL | assume a lot of your business is from our people. 


Otis pulls a tap back and it coughs before squirting 
beer 





OTIS Your boys out there cooped up together, need some- 
where they can let the steam out. If they're Black, there’s not 
but one place in this town they feel welcome. Been that way 
since before you were born. 


DEL We have an enlisted man’s club at the post. 


OTIS Well, you're the Man out there now, aren't you? It’s 
your call. 


DEL That's right. 


OTIS (Smiles) | been hearing rumors about this new com- 
mander coming for a couple weeks now. Boys say they heard 
he’s a real hard case. Spit-and-polish man. Full-bird colonel 
name of Payne, they say. Bet you never figured you end up 
back here. 


DEL The Army hands you a command, you go wherever it is. 
OTIS Right. 


DEL | hear things, too. People call you the Mayor of Dark- 
town. 


OTIS (Shrugs) Over the years, this is the one place that’s 
always been there. | loan a little money out, settle some argu- 
ments. Got a cot in the back—people get afraid to go home 
they can spend the night. There's not enough of us to run 
anything in this town—the white people are mostly out on 
the lake now and the Mexicans hire each other. There’s the 
Holiness Church and there's Big 0's place. 


DEL And people make their choice— 


OTIS /Syiles) A lot of “em choose both. There’s not like a 
borderline between the good people and the bad people 
you're not either on one side or the other 








Del looks away, not wanting to believe this— 
OTIS (Sofi) 1 gonna meet that family of yours? 
DEL Why would you want to do that? 

OTIS Because I'm your father. 


Del gives him a dark look and lets the statement hang 
between them. He gets up and heads for the door— 


DEL You'll get official notification when | make my decision. 


He is out the door. Otis pulls himself a beer as Carolyn 
sleps back out— 


CAROLYN So that’s him— 


OTIS Yeah—that’s him. Got two, three thousand people 
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under him out there, you count the civilians. 
CAROLYN That must be a laugh a minute. 
EXT. SAN JACINTO STREET - DAY 


Sam walks down the main street of town. ACROWD Is 
gathering at the other end for the ceremony - 


H.L. /0.8.) Sheriff! 


We WIDEN as H.L. and Jorge catch up to him. H.L. slaps 
Sam on the back - 

H.L. Historic occasion, isn't it? 

SAM Seems like we have another one every week. 


HLL. Jorge and his Chamber of Commerce boys got to keep 
things hummin’— 


JORGE We re building up tourism, Sam— 


SAM People come here to catch bass and to get laid at the 
Boy's Town in Cuidad Leon— 


JORGE Siin1— 


SAM You ought to put up a banner—*Frontera, Texas: 
Gateway to Cut-Rate Pussy” — 


H.L. That kind of talk doesn’t help, Sam. 





SAM Rather have that than the ten-foot-high catfish statue 
JORGE | vot Eddie Richter at the Serine! to kill that story. 
SAM The Perdido thing? 

JORGE He agreed it wasn’t exactly news— 

SAM Danny's gonna be out for blood the next time. 


H.L. Which is why we need to talk to you about the new 
jail—just so we're all on the same page. 


SAM We don't need a new jail. 
H.L. That's a matter of interpretation— 


SAM We're already renting cells to the Feds for their over- 
flow— 


JORGE There was a mandate in the last election— 


SAM It wouldn't happen to be your construction company 
eonna get the bid on building this thing, would it, H.L.? And 


Jorge, you wouldn't be thinking about a couple dozen new 


jobs to dangle in front of the voters— 


H.L. Dammit, Sam, the people are concerned about 
crime 





SAM We need a drug rehab program, we need a new ele- 
mentary school— 


JORGE There isn’t money allocated for that. But a jail— 


SAM Look, I'm not gonna campaign against your deal 
here, but if anybody asks me, I got to tell them the truth. 
We—don't—need—a new—/ail. 





H.L. When we backed you— 


SAM When vou backed me you needed somebody named 
Deeds to bump the other fella out of office. Hey, folks— 


sam and the others smile as they reach the CROWD of 
townspeople, mostly small business owners and retired 
people. Photographers from the paper and a local V news 
crew wait by a veiled statue roped off in a little traffic 
island. Mercedes, dressed to kill, stands waiting next to 
Hollis with a huge pair of scissors in her hand 


CU MERCEDES 
Slowly working the blades of the scissors, she looks 
coldly at Sam - 


CU SAM 
He nods to her as the crowd opens a path for him - 


SAM Let's get this thing over with. 


INT. MIKEY’S WORKSHOP —- MORNING 

We start on a two-foot-high statue of a cowboy made 
from old bullets and shell casings. We PAN past a few 
others, the poses lifted from Frederic Remington paintings, 
till we see Mikey, gluing together a work in progress, a 
Remington book propped open in front of him. Cliff sits 
at the worktable playing absently with the old bullets 
spilled out from Mikey’s bag - 


MIKEY Never thought I'd see the day a buddy of mine was 
dating a woman with three up and three down on her shoulder. 
CLIFF | think it's bevond what you'd call dating, 

MIKEY You going to get married? 

CLIFF (Shries) Maybe. 


MIKEY You met her family? They gonna be cool about you 
being a white guy? 

CLIFF Priscilla says they think any woman over 30 who isn't 
married must be a lesbian. She figures they'll be so relieved 
I'm aman— 

MIKEY Always heartwarming to see a prejudice defeated by 
a deeper prejudice. But marriage, man—I did two tours in 


Southeast Asia and | was married for five years—I couldn't 
tell vou which experience was worse. 


Cliff picks up a slug— 
CLIFF Hey, Mikey 


MIKEY | knew she was Japanese going into it, but she didn't 
tell me the ninja assassin part— 








CLIFF Mikey 


MIKEY Her parents acted like | was gonna blow my nose on 
their curtains— 


CLIFF \ikey 


MIKEY If | stayed out past ten with the guys she'd go into 
her Madame Buttertly routine — 


CLIFF Mikey, look at this— 

MIKEY What— it’s a bullet. 'm lousy with bullets here. 
CLIFF It's a 45. 

MIKEY Yeah? 


CLIFF This is the stuff we picked up the other day, right? The 
rest of this is all 50 caliber 


MIKEY They were using M-1's, yeah— 


CLIFF What's it doing on a rifle range? 








Mikey holds the slug in front of bis face 
MIKEY We better call that Sheriff. 


EXT SAN JACINTO STREET - DAY 


Hollis is finishing his oration, having put the crowd in a 
good mood - 
' 


HOLLIS Sometime in the early ‘70s a reporter from a 
national magazine was talking to the governor of our Lone 
Star state, and he asked him, “Governor, what's your ideal of 
what a real Texan ought to be?” Governor said, “That's easy, 
son—you just go down to Rio County and get a look at 
Sheriff Buddy Deeds.” 


Applause— 


SAM 
Watching the crowd - 


a POV 


We PAN with his gaze across smiling faces, till he comes 
to Danny and a couple of Chicano friends, looking grim. 
a RACK FOCUS beyond them to see Pilar, watching 
e ceremony from a few yards back - 


HOLLIS /0.8.) Thank you. We've got one more person to 
hear from— 


by 

HOLLIS 

A 

HOLLIS — and he’s somebody who probably knew Buddy 
better than any of us. Sam—would you say a few words? 


a. 
SAM 
Not thrilled to be called on. He steps forward reluctantly 


to APPLAUSE - 

SAM You folks who remember my father knew him as Sher- 
iff. But at home he was also judge, jury— 

He looks to Hollis— 

SAM — and executioner. 


LAUGHTER. Sam holds Hollis’s eves for a moment before 
continung— 


SAM This is a real honor you're doing him today, and if 
Buddy was around I’m sure his hat size would be gettin’ 
bigger every minute. 


PILAR 
Watching - 


SAM (0.5. | used to come to this park to hide from him. 
Now that you're putting his name on it— 


SAM 
SAM I'l] have to find someplace new to duck out. 
More LAUGHTER— 


SAM | do appreciate it, and wherever he is, Buddy's puttin’ 
the beer on ice for the bunch of you. Thank you. 


APPLAUSE. Sam steps back and Mercedes steps forward 


with her scissors without looking at hin— 


HOLLIS And now my fellow Council member and one of 
Frontera’s most respected businesswomen, Mrs. Mercedes 
Cruz, will do the honors for us— 


MERCEDES 

She freezes, smiling, till the still photographers have 
gotten their shots, then snips the cord to a pulley system 
that lets the cloth drop - 


STATUE 

The cloth drops to reveal a bas-relief in brass set in a 
block of smooth limestone. A decent likeness of Buddy 
in uniform, his hand on the shoulder of a small Chicano- 
looking boy who stands beside him, eyes raised wor- 
shipfully. APPLAUSE from the gathering - 


SAM 

Watching, a bit removed, as Mercedes shakes hands 
with Jorge and H.L. and Hollis for the cameras. He over- 
hears a pair of BYSTANDERS who are checking out the 
Statue - 


BYSTANDER 1 /(.5.) It does look like old Buddy. 


BYSTANDER 2 /().5.) | think he’s gonna run that Mexi- 
can kid in for loiterin’-— 
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The bystanders LAUGH. Sam steps away, intercepting Mer- 
cedes as she steps away— 


SAM Nice to see you, Mrs. Cruz. 


Mercedes just looks at him, keeps going. His gaze brings 
him to Pilar, standing on the sidewalk, watching. Sam 
steps over from the dispersing crowd- 


SAM Field trip? 

PILAR Lunch hour. My next class isn’t till nine-thirty. 
SAM Want to take a walk? 

EXT. RIVERSIDE - DAY 

Sam and Pilar walk together alongside the Rio - 
SAM Your mother still doesn’t like me. 

PILAR | can’t name anybody she does like these days. 
SAM | see she built a place up here by the river. 


PILAR A real palace. She rattles around alone in that 
thing— 


SAM She's done well for herself 
PILAR So she tells me three times a week. 





on her own and all— 


She looks at hin— 

PILAR | thought you got through that pretty well. 

SAM They cooked the whole thing up without asking me. 
PILAR People liked him. 

SAM Most people did, yeah. 


PILAR | remember him watching me once. When I was lit- 
tle—before you and I[— 


She shrugs. 


PILAR | was on the playground with all the other kids, but | 
thought he was only looking at me. I was afraid he was going 
to arrest me—he had those eyes, you know— 


SAM Yeah. 

PILAR Weird what you remember. 
They walk in silence a moment— 
SAM Your boy, there— 

PILAR Amado. 

SAM Nice-looking kid. 

PILAR He hates me. 

SAM \o— 


PILAR With Paloma, it’s more like she pities and tolerates 
me—totally age-appropriate. But Amado—he's—he’s never 


been book-smart. Had a hard time learning to read. Me being 
a teacher and caring about those things is like an embarrass- 
ment—like a betrayal. 


SAM Fernando did okay, and he dropped out— 


PILAR Fernando wasn't pissed off at everybody. He just 
wanted to fix their cars. 

SAM It might just be the age. I spent my first fifteen years 
trving to be just like Buddy and the next fifteen trying to give 
him a heart attack. 


She looks at bim— 


PILAR So why did you come back here, Sam? 


SAM Got divorced, | wasn't gonna work for my father-in- 
law anymore. The fellas down here said they'd back me 


PILAR You don't want to be Sheriff. 


SAM | vot to admit it’s not what I thought it'd be. Back 
when Buddy had it—hell, I'm just a jailer. Run a 60-room 
hotel with bars on the windows. 





PILAR [t can happen so sudden, can’t it? Being left out on 
your Own. 


SAM You've got your mother, your kids— 
PILAR They ve got me. Different thing. 


They stop at a spot where you can climb down the 
bank 


SAM Remember this? 


Pilar looks at the spot. She isn't ready to deal with what- 
ever memory it brings back— 


PILAR | should get back. 
SAM Pilar— 


PILAR |.ooks real bad if the teacher's late for class. It's really 
nice to talk with you, Sam. 


She waves and walks away, feeling awkward. Sam watches 


fora minute, then turns and steps down to the bank. He 


looks at the waler— 


RIVER SURFACE 

A little piece of tree bark is tossed onto the water and 
drifts away with the current. We TILT UP to see YOUNG 
PILAR tossing bark into the river as YOUNG SAM sits on 
the bank beside her. They are 14 and 15 years old - 


It is 1972 - 


YOUNG SAM Jou going to tell her? 
YOUNG PILAR Jou voing to tell him? 
YOUNG SAM He doesn’t need to know all my business. 





YOUNG PILAR He's gonna find out. 
YOUNG SAM So? What's he gonna do, arrest us? 


Young Pilar frowns, losses more bark— 


YOUNG PILAR 11's supposed to be some big sin, even if 


you love each other. 
YOUNG SAM Jou believe that? 


CU YOUNG PILAR 
She turns to look at him - 


YOUNG PILAR \\o. 


We PAN with her gaze to see Sam, PRESENT DAY, sitting 
on the bank, lost in thought - 


SAM Me neither. 


EXT. ARMY POST - DAY 

Athena walking between buildings, looking a bit out of it. 
Sergeant Worth cuts into her - 

Wins 

PRISCILLA Private Johnson! 

ATHENA Sergeant? 

PRISCILLA Report to Dr. Innis at the clinic. 

ATHENA | in feeling okay— 


PRISCILLA |'m very happy to hear that, Private. Now you 
go put some pee-pee in a cup for Dr. Innis and I'll be feeling 
okay, too. 


ATHENA (/eccis) You're testing me? 
PRISCILLA You and one hundred nineteen other fortunate 
individuals. Put it in gear. 


ATHENA J\es, Sergeant. 


Sergeant Worth watches Athena go, suspicious— 


INT. SHERIFF'S OFFICE - AFTERNOON 
Ray Hernandez and another DEPUTY guide Shadow back 
in from the courthouse in handcuffs - 


RAY Excellent performance, my friend. The judge was very 
impressed. 
SHADOW Jou don't need to cuff me. 


RAY You been talking so much trash today, you made us 
think you're a dangerous criminal. Be a good boy, now— 


They guide him past Sams desk— 


SHADOW Jou're the one who's a good boy. Man say 
“fetch” and vou fetch— 


RAY Just doing my job. 


SHADOW White man just using you to keep the Black 
man down. 


RAY This isn't Houston, my friend. We pretty much running 
things now. Our good day has come. 


SHADOW You suckers haven't had a good day since the 
Alamo. 


Ray smiles, pushes him out— 
RAY Andale, amigo. 


We HOLD on Sam at his desk, TIGHTENING as he holds 
the .45 slug from the sergeants in front of his eyes - 


SAM Lupe? Get me the Rangers up in Austin— 


INT. MERCEDES’ KITCHEN - NIGHT - CU GLASS 
We hear old MEXICAN MUSIC. Ice cubes plunk into a 
glass - 


WIDER, MERCEDES 
Mercedes, exhausted from a day at the café, pours her- 
self a Scotch and soda - 


EXT. BACK PATIO - NIGHT 

The back LIGHT is flicked on and Mercedes steps out 
with her drink in hand, the MUSIC audible from inside. 
She sinks into a recliner. We TIGHTEN as she closes her 
eyes. Something RUSTLES out in the dark. Mercedes 
opens her eyes. There is WHISPERING. Mercedes sits 
up and suddenly two MEN run past the edge of the patio 
toward the front of the house. Mercedes sighs - 


MERCEDES (rai vez los mojados— [Wetbacks again—] 


Mercedes searches to find a portable phone on the patio 
lable, punches a number in— 


MERCEDES Hello? Border Patrol? 


EXT. SAM'S HOUSE - NIGHT 

Sam, out of uniform, stands behind his little house 
chucking fallen pecans out into the dark, thinking, listen- 
ing to the night sounds - 


CU SAM 
Working something out in his head. He looks off into the 
dark and we PAN with his gaze - 


A MAN steps toward us, barely visible in the darkness. It 
is Charley Wade - 


We're in Sam's REVERY, in 1957 - 


WADE Whio is that? Come out here where | can see you! 


BLAM! A GUNSHOT, and Wade falls to his knees— 
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WADE You sonofabitch— 


Wade falls on his face. AFLASHLIGHT BEAM flicks ON 
and plays over his body. We PAN back along the beam 
to see Buddy, holstering his pistol. He hears something, 
swings the flashlight up - 


SAM 
We are back in 1995. Sam is blasted in the face with a 
FLASHLIGHT BEAM - 


PATROLMAN /0.8.) Hold it right there! Brazos arriba! 
Sam, squinting toward the light to see who it is, raises his 
arms over bis head— 

ZACK (0.8.) Get that thing off ‘im! He’s one of ours— 
SAM Zick? 


The FLASHLIGHT BEAM PANS AWAY and ZACK POLLARD, 
a Border Patrol agent, steps out of the dark to Sam - 


ZACK Hey. Sam. Sorry ‘bout that. 
SAM What's up? 


ZACK We had about a dozen wets come over just upriver, 
They ran into one of our posts—it was like a breakshot on a 
pool table, illegals runnin’ every which way— 


SAM | haven't seen anybody come by. 


ZACK We'll get ‘em. (Looks around) So you livin’ out here 
now? 


SAM Yeah. It’s quiet 


ZACK | heard about that deal for your father. You must be 
real proud. 


SAM Sure. 
ZACK The stories people tell, he was a real colorful fella— 
PATROLMAN /((0).5.) Zack! We got one! 


ZACK Well—back on the clock. You see any of our neigh- 
bors from the south, let ‘em know I'm lookin’ for ‘em. 


SAM Night. 


Zack steps away. Sam shakes the pecans still in his hand. 
goes back to chucking them 











EXT. COURTYARD - DANCERS 

Older CHICANO COUPLES dance to Mexican MUSIC 
playing from speakers set up in the apartment complex 
courtyard. We TILT UP to see Enrique watching from his 
window - 


INT. APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Enrique steps away from the window, MUSIC still blasting 


in, and sits on the bed of his drab furnished apartment. 
He goes back to tying knots in a length of clothesline, 
splicing it to another. On the bed beside him are twa 
new flashlights and the batteries, still in their packaging. 
He begins to coil the rope - it is hundreds of feet long - 


EXT. FRONT PORCH, PILAR’S HOUSE - NIGHT 

Pilar sits on her front porch, listening to the MUSIC in 
the distance. A woman singing a MEXICAN LOVE BALLAD. 
After a while we hear Paloma open the screen door be- 
hind her - 

PALOMA /(.8.) Mom? 

PILAR \eah? 

PALOMA /0(..5.) You gonna stay out here? 

PILAR For a while. 


A silence. They listen to the RECORD— 


PALOMA /0.8.) What's she singing about? 
PILAR (S7i/es) What do you think? 


FADE OUT 


INT. SHERIFF'S OFFICE - EARLY MORNING 

Sam has been up since dawn, searching through piles of 
old department records. Papers cover his desk and the 
chairs he's dragged over next to it. He reads out loud to 
himself from a report in front of him - 


SAM First bullet entered beneath the left eye, severing 
optical nerve and exiting from top rear of skull causing tissue 
damage— 


DOCUMENTS - VARIOUS SHOTS 

As Sam reads, we see quick pops of various records - 
Certificates of death. 

An old Sheriff's Department payroll. 

An autopsy report. 

Eviction notices. 

SAM (0.8. —and severe cerebral hemorrhaging. Second 


bullet entered left cheek driving fragment of upper and lower 
molars into base of skull. Third bullet 





Real estate transfers. 
A map of the proposed Lake Pescadero. 
Another autopsy report. 


A FAX copy of the forensics dental report on Charley 
Wade. 


a autopsy report - 


CU SAM 
il as he pores over the paperwork - 


LEGAL PAD 
i TILT DOWN to read various notes Sam has written - 


Reynaldo Garcia killed by Shf Wade - 3/49 
| Hollis Kinney hired by Shf Dep. - 9/51 
Lucas Johnson k. by Shf Wade - 7/53 
Bordoe Gaines k. by Shf Wade - 1/54 
Santiago Huerta k. by Shf Wade - 4/54 
Rifle range closed - 9/56 

Eladio Cruz k. by Shf Wade - 12/56 

Buddy Deeds hired by Shf Dep. - 2/57 


Shi Wade disappears - 3/57 $10,000 cnty funds missing - 
Buddy Deeds new Shf 


i. come to Sam's hand, writing. When it clears we can 
fead the last entry - 


cu SAM 
Trying to put it all together. PETE ZAYAS, a skinny, older 
man in trustee's coveralls, wanders in, emptying the 
ah baskets in the front office - 
PETE Morning, Sheriff. 
SAM Hey, Pete. How’s it going? 
PETE Time marches on. 
SAM How much you got left? 
PETE Three months. 


SAM You stop growing that loco weed at your place, you'd 
see a lot more daylight. 


PETE [t was for personal consumption. 

SAM You're going to smoke an acre and a half of marijuana? 
PETE | vot a bad stomach. It helps me digest. 

Pete dumps out the basket by Sam— 


PETE Your father never bothered me about it. Leastways not 
till the drug people got on his back in the late “60s. 


SAM | thought he busted you a couple times. 
PETE Different charge. | had a still. Made my own mescal. 
Sam looks up at him. 


PETE That's how | ruined my stomach. 


SAM (S77i/es) I'm surprised he bothered with it. 


PETE He was afraid | was going to poison somebody. Your 
father tried to do good for people— 


SAM So I've heard— 


PETE And your mother was a saint. That summer | built the 
patio at vour house? She made me lunch every day. 


SAM Well, vou were working there 





PETE It could have just been a box lunch from the jail. 
Sam looks up again, troubled. 
SAM You built our patio while you were on the county? 


PETE (ut in the fresh air, nice gringo lady making you 
pies—who’s gonna sit back in a little jail cell all day? Sheriff 
Buddy, man. Como él no hay dos. And after that cabron 
Charley Wade— 


SAM I've heard Wade was a bit tough on the Mexicans— 
PETE He murdered Eladio Cruz. That tough enough for you? 
SAM Murdered him? 

PETE Chucho Montoya saw it with his own eves. Shot him 


in cold blood. 


EXT. SAN JACINTO STREET - MORNING 

Ray Hernandez, heading in to work, comes upon Sam 
getting into his car - 

RAY You re out early. 

SAM Sell. 

RAY Haven't seen much of you at the jail lately. 
SAM | been working on a few things. 

RAY | hi-hul. 

SAM I'in going over to the other side. 

RAY (Concerned) The Republicans? 

SAM No—to Mexico. I've got to talk to somebody. 
RAY They vot telephones. 

SAM Gotta be in person. 

RAY (1). 


An awkward silence. Sam sits into the driver's seat and 


Ray leans down to talk— 


RAY Sam? |—the Committee 
and all—they asked me 


vou know Jorge and HLL. 








SAM They want vou to stand for Sheriff next election. 
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SAM You'd do a good job. 

RAY How ‘bout you? 

SAM Don't know if Il still want it. 

RAY | didn't want to be going around your back. 
SAM | appreciate you telling me. 

Sam looks at his Chief Deputy— 

SAM You think we need a new jail? 

RAY Well, it's a complicated issue— 

Sam smiles, turns the engine on— 

SAM Yeah, Ray, you'd be a hell of a Sheriff. 
EXT. SCHOOL - MORNING 


Pilar sits with Amado on the football field bleachers 
before school starts - 


PILAR I'm only going to have you for two more years. If you 
decide not to go on to college— 


AMADO | can’t take any more school. 
PILAR — you're going to be on your own. 
AMADO 580’ 


PILAR So I'm worried about you. I don’t want you to end 
up in jail like your friends. 


AMADO They re not going to jail. 


PILAR Don't try to con me, Amado. You knew how they got 
all those things. 


AMADO Just some rich Anglo out on the lake. Don't even 
live here all year. 


PILAR That makes it okay? 
AMADO Thay stole our land— 


PILAR Save your breath. That line doesn’t cut it with me. 


Asilence. Amado sulks. 


PILAR How do you think you're going to make a living? 
AMADO | ciin fix cars. 


PILAR You can fix old cars. Mr. Washburn told me that the 
cars they're making now are all computerized— 


AMADO You think | can’t learn that? 


PILAR | think you can learn whatever you want to. I just 
don't see you doing it. If you want to settle for— 


AMADO ['n not settling for anything. | like cars. It’s just 
not a move up the ladder to you, so you think it’s a waste. 


PILAR That isn't true. 


AMADO 0h, come on—vou and Grandma think anybody 
who works with their hands is a peasant. When Dad— 


PILAR If you grew up to be anywhere near as good a man as 
your father was, | would be happy! | would be thrilled. 


They look at each other for a long moment. 
AMADO [1's my life. If | want to fuck it up, that’s my business. 


PILAR (Nocds) | said pretty much the same thing to my 
mother when | was your age. 


AMADO And what did she do? 

PILAR ‘Wo years at hard labor, Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 
AMADO Catholic school. Nasty. 

Pilar is nearly in lears. 


PILAR Honey, | think you're smart and you're good and | 
love you. So don’t act like an idiot, all right? 


EXT. BORDER CROSSING - DAY 

We see Sam's car roll through the “express lane” as 
other cars in both directions stop by the inspection 
booths. Sam drives across the bridge over the Rio - 


EXT. STREETS - CIUDAD LEON - VARIOUS SHOTS 

Sam drives slowly through the sprawling, more populous 
town on the other side. Lots of the streets are unpaved. 
We PAN with the car till we HOLD on ANSELMA, a 
country girl of 15, aimlessly walking the streets - 


EXT. LLANTERIA (TIRE REPAIR SHOP) - DAY 
We watch a KID about Amado's age pulling a tire off its 
rim to put a patch on it - 


CHUCHO /0).8.) Over here we don’t throw everything away 
like you gringos do. 


CHUCHO AND SAM 
CHUCHO MONTOYA, in his mid-50s, stands by Sam 
drinking a Coke as they watch the kid work - 


CHUCHO Recycling, right? We invented that. The govern- 
ment doesn’t have to tell people to do it. 
SAM You own this place? 


CHUCHO This place, the one across the street, four other 
ones around Ciudad Leén—soy el Rey de las Llantas. King 
of the Tires. Lots of your people rollin’ back over that bridge 
on my rubber. 


SAM (Nods) You lived in the States for a while? 
CHUCHO Fifteen years in El Paso. 


SAM Made some money, came back here 








CHUCHO Something like that. 


SAM You ever know a fella named Eladio Cruz? 





Chucho smiles, draws a line in the dirt with his heel 
CHUCHO You the Sheriff of Rio County, right? Ux jefe 
muy respetado. Step over this line— 

Sam obliges— 

CHUCHO 4), qué milagro! You're not the Sheriff of 
nothing anymore—just some /ejarzo with a lot of questions 
| don't have to answer. 

Sam smiles, plays with the line with his toee— 


CHUCHO Bird flying south—you think he sees that line? 
Rattlesnake, javelina—whatever you got—halfway across 
that line they don’t start thinking different. So why should a 
man? 





SAM Your government always been pretty happy to have 
that line. The question's just been where to draw it— 


CU CHUCHO 


CHUCHO My government can go fuck itself, and so can 
yours. I'm talking about people here—men. A/i amigo Ela- 
dio Cruz is giving some friends of his a lift in his camion one 
day— 


We PAN from Chucho to the FLAT TIRE on a battered old 
pickup truck - 


CHUCHO (1.0. ) —but because he’s on one side of this 
invisible line and not the other, they got to hide in the back 
like criminals— 


ELADIO CRUZ, young and good-looking, squats into the 
shot to examine the tire, jack in hand. 


Itis 1956 - 


CHUCHO /10.) And because over there he's just another 
Mex bracero, any man with a badge is his jefe— 


CONJUNTO MUSIC comes from the truck RADIO. 
YOUNG CHUCHO steps past Eladio - 


ELADIO Donde vas, Chucho? Tienes que quedar escon- 
dido! {Shit, Chucho, you got to stay hidden! | 


YOUNG CHUCHO 10) @ romper las rinones si no 
hago pipi— {I'm gonna bust my kidneys if I don’t pee—] 


We TRACK back with Young Chucho to see we are at the 
side of a dirt road on the scrubby flatland near the bor- 
der. Eladio’s battered pickup truck has wood-slat sides 


and a canvas top. Eladio begins to undo the nuts on the 
flat tire as Young Chucho climbs down into a dry creek 
bed to relieve himself - 


YOUNG CHUCHO Js demas son lan espantados que 
prefieran mojar sus pantalones. [The other guys are so 
scared they'd rather wet their pants. ] 


Chucho tightens as he sees something, ducks down— 


YOUNG CHUCHO Jira, Eladio! {Look'| 


We PAN to see the Sheriff's car approaching in a cloud 
of DUST - 


ELADIO 
Calling from where he lies changing the tire - 


ELADIO Miichachos! Escéndases! |Boys! Hide yourselves! | 


INT. REAR OF TRUCK 

Eight illegal WORKERS hear this and lie down, pulling a 
canvas tarp over themselves. We hear the CAR STOP 
behind them - 


EXT. ARROYO - CU CHUCHO 
He makes the sign of the cross as he presses his back 
against the dirt of the arroyo - 


ROAD 
Sheriff Wade and Deputy Hollis get out of their car and 
start toward Eladio - 


ELADIO 
He stands, takes a deep breath - Wade steps up to him 
with his hard-eyed smile - 


WADE Hola, amigo. Problemas de llanta? |Hey, friend. 
Tire problems?] 


ELADIO No hay de qué. Tengo otra. (No problem, I've 
got another. | 


WADE What's in the back? 


EXT. TRUCK 
Young Hollis strolls around the truck as if he's consider- 
ing buying it. He reaches in and flicks the RADIO OFF - 


ELADIO Not much, jefe. Some watermelons. 
WADE | heard somebody been haulin’ wets on this road. 
ELADIO | haven't seen anybody doing that. 


WADE This same person been bragging all over the county 
how he don’t have to cut that big gringo Sheriff in on it—he 
can run his own operation ‘thout any help. Como se llama, 
amigo? 


ELADIO Eladio Cruz. 
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WADE You know this road got a bad reputation, Eladio— 


ARROYO - CHUCHO 

Young Chucho peeks over the edge to see what's hap- 
pening - 

ELADIO Reputation? 

WADE Bandidos, Injuns— 


CLOSER - MEN 
Hollis wanders over to stand by Wade - 


WADE There's many an unfortunate soul been ambushed 
out on this stretch. Hope you're carrying some protection. 


ELADIO Protection? 
WADE You carryin’ a firearm, son? Don’t lie to me now. 
ELADIO $:—/engo escopeto—just a shotgun— 


WADE Just a shotgun, huh? Better let me take a look at 
that. 


Eladio opens the truck door and digs under the seat. Wade 
winks to Hollis, then turns and BLAM! shoots Eladio 
through the head. Hollis jumps back, startled and 
horrified 


YOUNG HOLLIS 0h no—oh Jesus—oh my Lord— 


WADE Little greaser sonofabitch been running a goddam 
bus service. Think he can make a fool out of Charley Wade! 
Get them wets outta the back, Hollis, see what we've got— 





CU CHUCHO 
Squatting in a ball to make himself as small as possible, 
eyes covered with his hands - 


YOUNG HOLLIS (0.5. ) You killed him— 


WADE /0.5.) You got a talent for statin’ the obvious, son. 
Muchachos! Venga afuera! Brazos arribas! [Come on out! 
Hands up!] 


Young Chucho hears FOOTSTEPS approaching. We PAN 
as he looks - a man’s BOOTS appear at the top of the 
arroyo. We TILT UP to see a Sheriff, BACKLIT, then 
CRANE to see it is Sam, back in the PRESENT looking 
over the site, troubled. His car sits on the empty road 
behind him. He frowns, turns to go - 


EXT. PARK — DAY - PLAQUE 
Somebody has spray-painted “PERDIDO!” over the 
plaque of Buddy and the little boy - 


HOLLIS /0.8.) Hooligans— 


WIDER 
Hollis and a couple of MEN from the Public Works 
Department look at the damage - 


HOLLIS [t happens again, we build a fence around it. 
INT. CAFE - DAY 
Enrique steels himself, trying to cover his nerves. We 


CROSS with him to a booth. 


ZACK Podemos ganar muchas batallas pero la guerra 


ya es perdido— [We can win a lot of battles but the war's 


already been lost—] 
Zack and another BORDER PATROLMAN look up at bimn— 


CU ENRIQUE 
Eyes glued to his notepad - 


ENRIQUE You wan’ something to drink? 


EXT. ROADSIDE STAND - DAY - CU CATTLE SKULL 
A Georgia O'Keefe-looking cattle skull sits on a pedestal 
against the Western sky - 





WESLEY /0.8.) The longhorns go for ten times the price 


We WIDEN as the skull is lifted by WESLEY BIRDSONG, 
a Native American man in his 70s who wears extremely 
thick glasses. Sam tags along as the old man rearranges 
the display of Texas curios laid out in front of his trailer. 
Empty scrubland surrounds them - 


WESLEY — but longhorns are hard to come by these days. 
SAM You sell much out here? 


WESLEY How am | gonna sell things if nobody comes by? 
This stretch of road runs between Nowheres and Nothin’ 
Much. 


SAM Hell of a spot to put a business. 
WESLEY But you don't see much competition, do you? 


He winks at Sam, picks up a wooden radio carved to 
resemble the Alamo— 


WESLEY These things used to sell like hotcakes. Now, if it 
can't play those discs, they won't look at it. 


He puts the radio down, looks out at the emptiness around— 


WESLEY | like it here. Once | tried going onto that reserva- 
tion to live. Couldn't take the politics. Damn Indians’ll drive 
you crazy with that. Now your father—this wasn't what he 
had in mind at a//. He come out of Korea, he had this Chevy 
with too much engine in it. He'd come roarin’ up and down 
this road all hours of the day and night, looking for some- 
body to race. 
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He lifts a jar with a leathery brown thing in it— 
WESLEY Buffalo chips. Fella in Santa Fe told me he sells 
these as fast as the buffalo can squeeze ‘em out. 


SAM So when did Buddy leave? 


WESLEY For Frontera? Hell, | can’t remember dates no 
more. I do recall it was after an affair of the heart had gone 
sour on him. He almost took some poor fella’s head off at the 
Legion in Arroyo Grande, and figured it was time to move on. 


SAM You think he killed anybody in Korea? 


WESLEY They don't hand those medals out for hidin’ in 
your foxhole. Would you buy this? 


SAM \No— 
WESLEY \le neither. 
He searches for something among the curios— 


WESLEY If he hadn't found that Deputy job, I believe 
Buddy might've gone down the other path, got into some 
serious trouble. Settled him right down. That and your mother. 
‘Course he had that other one later. 


SAM Another woman? 


WESLEY Your mother wasn't one to get chased off her 
patch. Half the damn county knew and nobody thought the 
worse of her for seein’ it through. 


SAM You know who it was? 


WESLEY The other one? Hell, at my age, every time you 
learn a new name you got to forget an old one. Your head’s 
all crowded up—here it is— 


Wesley stretches out a four-foot rattlesnake skin, rattles still 
attached 





WESLEY This big fella was sleepin’ in a crate at Cisco's 
junkyard right when I looked to see what was in it. Jumped 
up at my face—scared me so bad I killed him without 
thinkin’. 





He shakes the rattles at Sam— 


WESLEY (Gotta be careful where you're pokin—who knows 
what you'll find. 


INT. SCHOOL HALLWAY - DAY 
Pilar talks with Molly as they near the administration 
office - 


PILAR | don’t think you can take it personally— 


MOLLY I'd like to see them spend a day pulling 14-year- 
olds off of each other—I should get combat pay—I have 
new respect for some of my kids, meeting the parents they've 
been dealt— 





Molly keeps going as Pilar ducks into the office 
PILAR See you, Molly. 


INT. OFFICE 
Pilar crosses past the principal's secretary, MARISOL - 


MARISOL Steve called for you. 
PILAR Steve? 


MARISOL Steve. Board of Education Steve who likes you? 
He goes for us hot-blooded Mexican girls, | can tell. 


PILAR Spanish, please. My mother would have a heart 
attack. 


MARISOL Your mother’s family is Spanish? 


PILAR Sure, they go back to Cortez. When he rode by, they 
were squatting in a hut cooking hamsters for dinner. 


MARISOL You got to be interested in somebody, Pilar. All 
you do is work. 


PILAR All my mother does is work. That's how you get to be 
Spanish. 


MARISOL How ‘bout the Sheriff? 
PILAR The Sheriff. 


MARISOL The old-high-school-heartthrob Sheriff. | 
thought you were crazy about each other. He’s available, 
you're available— 

PILAR I'm unmarried. I'm not available. 

MARISOL You told me one time it was true love. 


Pilar takes the pile of mimeos and mail from her slot and 
lurns lo go— 


PILAR (Mu/ters) Nobody stays in love for twenty-three 
years. 


EXT. DRIVE-IN MOVIE - NIGHT 

It is 1972. An early-'70s cheezy action picture (Filipino 
women-in-chains or biker flick) is playing. We TILT 
DOWN to a man’s BOOTS crunching across the gravel 
of the parking area. Now and then, the man turns a 
FLASHLIGHT BEAM on alicense plate. The cars are all 
pre-'72, lots of pickups, and the patrons are almost all 
TEENAGERS. Some have turned their pickups around to 
sit on the tailgate and watch, while others have set lawn 
furniture out to sit on. We TILT UP slightly to see the glint 
of a Rio County Sheriff's badge pinned on the man’s 
shirt. He meets a DEPUTY coming in the other direction. 
Both train their FLASHLIGHTS on the license of the car 
we see in the b.g. between them. We TILT and RACK to 
see that nobody is visible through the window - 


BUDDY /0.8.) Let’s go. 


We FOLLOW Buddy up to the driver's side of the car as 
the Deputy goes to the passenger side. We PAN with 
Buddy’ s hand down to the door handle - he grabs it, 
flings it open - the overhead LIGHT flicks ON and there 
li YOUNG SAM and PILAR, teenagers, half their clothes 
off and just about to close the deal. PILAR SCREAMS 
and the Deputy throws the door open by their heads - 


BUDDY Goddammit! 


Buddy grabs Sams ankles and yanks him out of the car 
onto the ground as the Deputy awkwardly pulls Pilar out 
the other side— 


YOUNG SAM Whit the hell are you doing? You fucking 
asshole! 


BUDDY How old is that girl? Goddammit, where's your 
goddam sense? 

YOUNG PILAR (0).8.) Let me go! Pendejo! 

YOUNG HOLLIS /0.5.) Come on now, Missy, get your 


clothes in order— 


Sam is trying to kick and punch at his father, pausing in 
between to pull his pants up. People are BOOING and 
HONKING their HORNS all around— 

YOUNG SAM You got no fuckin’ right! You stay out of 
my fuckin’ life! 

BUDDY Gimme the keys 
son— 


YOUNG HOLLIS /0.5.) What am I s'posed to do with 
her, Buddy? 


BUDDY You drive her home and tell her mother where we 
found her— 


YOUNG PILAR /().8.) Sam! 


The kids are dragged forward into the HEADLIGHTS that 
are being turned on to see what the ruckus ts. Both are 
crying, struggling— 


YOUNG SAM You leave her the fuck alone! 


BUDDY You just shut that filthy mouth, son. I'll deal with 
you when we get home— 


YOUNG PILAR Please, don’t tell my mother! She's gonna 
kill me! 





gimme the goddam car keys, 


They step closer into the glaring HEADLIGHTS which 
WHITE OUT the scene, then FADE. 


EXT. RUINED DRIVE-IN - DUSK 

It is DUSK, PRESENT DAY. Our eyes readjust to see Sam, 
standing by his car in the lot of the long-abandoned 
drive-in. The ruined screen rises in the b.g. - 


CU SAM 
Remembering. MUSIC BEGINS as he gets back into the 
car, pulls away— 


MARQUEE - DUSK 

MUSIC CONTINUES as the car cruises out past the old 
marquee, a few letters still jumbled on it, several bullet 
holes around them - 


INT. CAR 
MUSIC CONTINUES as Sam drives, thinking - 


EXT. ROADS - VARIOUS SHOTS - DUSK/NIGHT 
MUSIC CONTINUES as the car crosses the scrubland 
back toward town. DUSK turns to NIGHT - 


EXT. PILAR’S HOUSE - NIGHT 

MUSIC CONTINUES as Sam cruises past Pilar’s house. 
The car is not in the driveway. Paloma hangs out with a 
couple FRIENDS under the porch light, laughing - 


EXT. HIGH SCHOOL - NIGHT 
MUSIC CONTINUES as Sam's car pulls into the high 
school lot. He looks up toward the school - 


EXT. WINDOW, PILAR - SAM'S POV 

MUSIC CONTINUES. We can see Pilar through the light- 
ed window of her classroom, preparing something on 
the blackboard - 


INT. CAR 
MUSIC ENDS as Sam leans back to wait - 


EXT. PARKING LOT 

Pilar digs in her bag for her car keys as she makes her 
way across the lot. She sees something, slows, reacting, 
then brings us to Sam in his car. He has parked head-to- 
foot next to hers. They look at each other for a long 
moment - 


PILAR /So///)) Follow me. 


EXT. MAIN STREET - NIGHT 
Nothing stirring. Pilar’s car appears, closely followed by 
Sam's. The café has closed for the night - 


INT. CAFE - NIGHT 

Sam and Pilar sit on chairs next to each other, facing the 
window, talking softly. The STREETLIGHT shining 
through the letters in the front window makes patterns 
on their faces - 


PILAR We thought we were something, didn’t we? 
SAM \eah. 
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tenth, eleventh graders. 





PILAR | look at my kids in school 


That's who we were. Children. 

SAM Yeah. 

PILAR | mean what did we know about anything? 
SAM Nothing. 

Pilar looks at bim— 


PILAR When Nando died—it was so sudden 
in shock for awhile. Then | woke up and there was the whole 
rest of my life and I didn’t have any idea what to do with it 








SAM You know the other day, you asked why | came back? 
PILAR Yeah’ 
SAM | came back ‘cause you were here. 


Pilar nods. She gets up and we FOLLOW her across the 
dark room to the jukebox. She looks at the selections - 


PILAR My mother hasn't changed the songs since | was 10. 


She puts in a quarter, punches some numbers. A Mexican 
BALLAD comes on. She crosses back to Sam, holds her 
hand out. He stands to greet her. They slow-dance in the 


’ 


emply cafe 





INT. SAM'S APARTMENT - BEDROOM 
Sam and Pilar finish making love. They lie beside each 
other, shaking a little - 


PILAR \\ow. 

SAM Veal. 

PILAR How come it feels the same? 

SAM | don't know. It just feels good. Always did. 
PILAR So what are we gonna do about this? 

SAM More, | hope. 

Pilar smiles, looks around the room— 

PILAR How long have you lived here? 

SAM Tivo years. 

PILAR There's nothing on the walls. No pictures— 


SAM Don't have kids. Other pictures—I don’t know— it’s 
nothing I want to look back on. 


PILAR Like your story is over. 
SAM I've felt that way, yeah. 
She puts her head on his chest— 


PILAR It isn’t. Not by a long shot. 


I was kind of 


He holds her and they lie silently for a moment— 
SAM Pilar? 

PILAR \eah?’ 

SAM What was vour father's name? 


PILAR Eladio. Eladio Cruz. 
FADE OUT 


EXT. PILAR’S HOUSE - MORNING 

Paloma sits on the top step of the porch, reading teen 
magazines. Pilar steps out behind her, dressed casually, 
and squints at the day - 

PALOMA She finally got up. 

PILAR It's Saturday. 

PALOMA You got in late last night. 

PILAR Yeah. | had uhm—school business. 


Paloma gives her a look, then holds a fashion page up for 
her lo see 


PALOMA (Can | get this? 
PILAR Nobody really wears that stuff, Paloma. 





PALOMA | could name five girls at school who have one 
just like it— 
PILAR Enough with the clothes 


PALOMA Just ‘cause you went to Catholic school and wore 
a uniform. 





PILAR | only went for my last two years. 
PALOMA How come? 


PILAR 0h, my mother wanted to keep me away from a— 
away from boys. 


Pilar steps out into the sun— 

PALOMA J)id it work? 

INT. CAFE - MORNING 

Hollis is sitting alone in a booth, working on some 
huevos rancheros. Sam slides in across from him - 
SAM Morning, Hollis. 


HOLLIS Sam! Quite a do the other day. It meant a lot to 
folks that you said something. 


SAM You thought any more about our murder? 
HOLLIS We have a murder? 
SAM Charley Wade. 


HOLLIS | wish | could tell you | remembered something 
new, but I can’t. 


SAM | got an idea what happened. 
HOLLIS 0 you? 


SAM | think somewhere between Roderick Bledsoe’s club 
and his house, Wade ran into Buddy Deeds. I think Buddy put 
abullet in him, waited for him to die, threw him in the trunk 
of the Sheriff's car and drove him out by the Army post. | 
think he buried him under four feet of sand and never looked 
back. 


Hollis sits back to look Sam in the eve— 


HOLLIS You lived in the man’s house what—seventeen, 
eighteen years? And you didn’t get to know him any better 
than that? 





SAM | got to go see somebody in San Antonio today. Your 
memory gets any better, I'll be back tonight. 


Sam stands and walks away. We HOLD on Hollis, his 
pS gone - 


EXT. BIG O'S - MORNING 
Chet steps around to the side entrance - 


INT. BLACK SEMINOLE EXHIBIT - DAY - CU STATUE 
We: start on a statue of a BUFFALO SOLDIER made from 
spent bullets and shell casings, then PAN to another, 
then WIDEN to see Chet as he pokes his head in, the 
BELL of the door ringing. He steps in cautiously, looking 
around the room. On the walls there are photo-blowups, 
some artifacts, handlettered information on cardboard. 
Chet stops to look up at a picture of a barechested Black 
pa with a couple of feathers stuck in his headband - 
OTIS /0.8.) That's John Horse. 


Chet turns to see Otis standing back by the door from the 
bar— 


OTIS Spanish in Florida called him Juan Caballo. John 
Horse. 


CHET (Looks al picture) He a Black man or an Indian? 
OTIS (Sv/eps in) Both. 
Otis crosses to the poker table, begins to clean up— 


OTIS He was part of the Seminole Nation, got pushed down 
into the Everglades in pioneer days. African people who run 
off from the slaveholders hooked up with them, married up, 
had children. When the Spanish give up Florida, the U.S. 
Army come down to move all them Indian peoples off to 
Oklahoma— 


CHET The Trail of Tears. 


OTIS (Siiles) They teaching that now? Good. Only a cou- 
ple of ‘em held out—this man, John Horse, and his friend 
Wild Cat, and a fella name of Osceola. Army put all of them 
in prison and Osceola died, but them other two escaped and 
put together a fighting band and held out another ten, fifteen 
years. Beat Zach Taylor and a thousand troops at Lake Okee- 
chobee. 


CHET So they stayed in Florida? 


OTIS They got tired of fighting, went to the Indian Territo- 
ries for a while. But the slave-raiders were on ‘em even there, 
and one night they packed up and nearly the whole band 
rode down to Mexico. Crossed at Eagle Pass. 


They move on to some photos of very African-looking people 
dressed in beautiful Seminole clothing— 


OTIS Men worked for Santa Anna down there, waited out 
the Civil War. The land wasn’t much to feed people on, so in 
1870 they come north and put up at Fort Duncan and the 
men joined up what was called the Seminole Negro Indian 
Scouts. Best trackers either side of the border. Bandits, 
rustlers, Texas rednecks, Kiowa, Comanche 





CHET They fought against the Indians? 

OTIS Same as they done in Mexico. 

CHET But they were Indians themselves. 

OTIS They were in the Army. Like your father. 

CHET (Svrprised) You know who | am? 

OTIS | got a pretty good guess. 

CHET That guy who got shot— 

OTIS You didn’t go telling your father you were here? 
CHET Are you kidding? And face a court-martial? 
OTIS (Smiles) He's a pretty tough old man, huh? 


CHET No sports if | don’t keep a B average, no TV on school 
nights, no PDA's— 


OTIS PDA’ 


CHET Public Display of Affection. Every time he moves up a 
rank, it's like he’s got to tighten the screws a little more— 


OTIS Well— 

CHET | mean, just ‘cause he didn't—you know— 
OTIS Didn't have a father? 

CHET /Shrizgs) He’s still pissed off about it. 

OTIS When you're his age you'll still be pissed off about him. 
Chet nods, looks around— 


CHET So how come you got into all this? 39 
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OTIS These are our people. There were Paynes in Florida, 
Oklahoma, Piedras Negras—couple of ‘em won the what- 
sit—Congressional Medal of Honor— 


CHET So I'm part-Indian? 
OTIS By blood you are. But blood only means what you let it. 


CHET My father says the day you're born you start from 
scratch, no breaks and no excuses, and you got to pull your- 
self up on your own. 


OTIS (Sad) Well, he’s living proof of that, son. Living proof. 
INT. DELS OFFICE - DAY 


Athena stands at attention as Del sits at his desk, review- 
ing her record. He lets her stand for a long time before 


speaking - 
DEL Private Johnson, are you unhappy in the Army? 
ATHENA No. sir. 


DEL Then how would you explain the fact that out of one 
hundred twenty people we tested, you're the only one who 
came up positive for drugs? 


ATHENA | in sorry, sir. 


DEL When you were given the opportunity to enlist, a kind of 
contract was agreed upon. | think the Army has honored its 
part of that agreement— 


ATHENA \es, sir— 

DEL |)o vou believe in what we're doing here, Private Johnson? 
ATHENA |— can do the job, sir. 

DEL You don't sound too enthusiastic. 

ATHENA | am, sir. 

DEL What exactly do you think your job is, Private? 
ATHENA Follow orders. Do whatever they say. 

DEL Who's “they”? 

ATHENA hic 


DEL And that’s the job? Nothing about serving your country — 





the officers. 


Athena is confused, hesitates to speak— 


DEL These aren't trick questions, Private. You'll be given an 
Article 15 and be going into the ADCAP Program one way or 
the other. What happens after that is up to you. I’m just try- 
ing to understand how somebody like you thinks. 


Silence 
DEL Well’ 
ATHENA /(//esifant) You really want to know, sir? 





DEL Please. 


ATHENA It's their country. This is one of the best deals they 
offer. 





Del knows he asked for it, but doesnt like the answer 
DEL How do you think I got to be a colonel? 


ATHENA Work hard, be good at your job. Sir. Do whatever 
they tell you. 


DEL [0 whatever they tell you— 
ATHENA | mean, follow orders, sir. 


DEL With your attitude, Private, I'm surprised you want to 
stay in the service. 


ATHENA | (lo, sir. 
DEL Because it’s a job? 
ATHENA (S/riugeling) Outside it's—it’s such a mess— 


its— 


DEL Chaos. 


Athena is sure she’s overstepped her rank— 


DEL Why do you think they let us in on the “deal”? 


ATHENA They got people to fight. Arabs, yellow people, 
whatever. Might as well use us. 


DEL [0 you think you've been discriminated against on this 
post? 


ATHENA \No. sir. Not at all. 


DEL Any serious problems with your sergeant or your fellow 
soldiers? 


ATHENA \o, sir. They all been real straight with me. 





Del stands, thinking, trying not to bullshit her 


DEL It works like this, Private—every soldier in a war 
doesn't have to believe in what he’s fighting for. Most of them 
fight just to back up the soldiers in their squad—you try not 
to get them killed, try not to get them extra duty, try not to 
embarrass yourself in front of them. 





He is right in her face now— 
DEL Why don’t you start with that? 
ATHENA Jes, sir. 

DEL You're dismissed, Private. 


ATHENA Thank you, sir. 


Athena salutes, steps out. Del looks out the window, troubled 


by the encounter— 








EXT. BORDER CONTROL 
A battered car full of Mexican DAY WORKERS rolls 
toward the Mexican side checkpoint - 


INT. CAR 
Enrique sits squeezed between workers in the back. The 
driver never stops talking as the officer waves them 
through - 


DRIVER (0.8.) —Julia es demasiado flaca para mi— 
me gusto mas mujeres con algo en frente—o muy altas 
como Cindy Crofor. Quisiera montar esa caballa— 
[Julia's too skinny for me—I like women with something up 
front—or really tall like Cindy Crawford. I'd like to ride that 
horse—] 
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EXT. KINCAID HOUSE - DAY 

Sam's car is parked on the street in front of an expen- 
sive-looking house in a tree-lined neighborhood - 


INT. LIVING ROOM 

Sam's ex-wife, BUNNY KINCAID, shuffles across her liv- 
ing room in slippers, crossing to turn off a big-screen TV 
playing football highlights. Bunny wears shorts, a Hous- 
ton Oilers sweatshirt and a Dallas Cowboys cap. The liv- 
ing room is like a sports museum - signed footballs, 
team posters, a bookcase filled with tapes of Texas pro 
and college football games - 


BUNNY The Longhorns gonna kick some serious butt this 
Saturday, you just watch. We got a kid at tailback from down 
your way—outta El Indio— 


SAM /0.5.) That's in Maverick County. 


She brings us to Sam, sitting uncomfortably beneath a 
full-sized blowup of Tony Dorsett hurdling a tackler 


BUNNY 0h. Right. And you're in—? 


SAM Rio. 


BUNNY Right. This kid, Hosea Brown? Does the 40 in 3.4, 
soft hands, lateral movement—the whole package. Only a 
sophomore— 





SAM You still going to all the home games? 


BUNNY Well, Daddy's got his box at the stadium, of course, 
and I'll tly to the Cowboy away games when they're in the 
Conference. Then there's the high school on Friday nights— 
West Side got a boy 6'6", 310, moves like a cat. High school, 
we're talkin’. Guess how much he can bench-press? 


SAM Bunny, you—uhm—you on that same medication? 
BUNNY Do | seem jumpy? 


SAM No, no—you look good. I was just wondering. 


BUNNY Last year was awful rough—Mama passing on 
and the whole business with O.J.—I mean it’s not like it was 
Don Meredith or Roger Staubach or one of our own boys, but 
it really knocked me for a loop— 


SAM You look good— 
BUNNY — and that squeaker the Aggies dropped to Okla- 


homa—sonofabitch stepped in some lucky shit before he 
kicked that goal— 

SAM Yeah, well 
BUNNY — they hadn't pulled me off that woman I would 
have jerked a knot in her. 

SAM You were in a fight— 

BUNNY Daddy calls it an “altercation.” How you doing, 
Sam? You look skinny. 





SAM Same weight | always was. 
BUNNY You look awful good in that uniform, though. 
SAM Best part of the job. 


BUNNY Daddy hired a pinhead to take your job. He says so 
himself. Says “Even my son-in-law was better than this pin- 
head I got now.” 


SAM Bunny, is that stuff I left in the garage still there? 


BUNNY Least he never called me that. With me, it was 
always “high-strung.” “My Bunny might have done some- 
thing with her life, she wasn't so high-strung.” Or “tightly 
wound,” that was another one. You seeing anyone? 


SAM No. You? 


BUNNY Yeah. Sort of. Daddy rounds ‘em up. You aren't 
talking about money, their beady little eyes go dead. 


SAM You didn't—uhm—you didn’t have one of your fires, 
did you? The stuff I left in the garage—some of it was my 
father’s— 


BUNNY You watch the draft this year? ‘Course you didn’t, 
idiot question. They try to make it dramatic, like there's some 
big surprise who picks who in the first round? Only they been 
working it over with their experts and their computers for 
months. Doctor's reports, highlight reels, coaches’ evalua- 
tions, psychological profiles—hell, | wouldn't be surprised if 
they collected stool samples on these boys, have ‘em analyzed. 
All this stuff to pick a football player for your squad. Compared 
to that, what you know about the person you get married to 
don't amount to diddly, does it? 


SAM Suppose not. 


BUNNY You kind of bought yourself a pig in a poke, didn’t 
vou, Sam? All that time we were first seeing each other you 
didn’t know | was tightly wound— 
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SAM It wasn't just you, Bunny. 


BUNNY No, it wasn’t, was it? You didn’t exactly throw your- 
self into it heart and soul, did you? 


She looks at him for an uncomfortably long moment— 


BUNNY Your shit's still in the garage if that’s what you 
came for. 


Sam nods, stands. Bunny is in lears— 
BUNNY 350 pounds. 
SAM What? 


BUNNY This boy from West Side, plays tackle both ways. 
Bench-presses 350 pounds. You imagine having that much 
weight on top of you? Pushing down? Be hard to breathe. 
Hard to swallow. 


SAM | think they have another fella there to keep it off your 
chest. A spotter. 


BUNNY “1 only got my little girl now,” he says, “she’s my 
lifeline.” Then he tells me I can't be in the box anymore if I 
can't control myself. Sonofabitch don’t even watch the damn 
game, just sits there drinking with his bidness friends, look 
up at the TV now and then. I do better to sit in the cheap seats 
with some real football people. 


SAM (Edging out) You look good, Bunny. It’s nice to see 
vou. 


BUNNY ($yi/es) Thanks. | like it when you say that, Sam. 


EXT. STREET - CIUDAD LEON 

Enrique looks nervously over his shoulder before step- 
ping into a funky apartment building. We TILT up to the 
second floor balcony, where a LITTLE BOY is watching 
the street - 


INT. APARTMENT 
There are eight PEOPLE not including the little boy on 
the balcony. All are securing their possessions - rolling 
things in blankets, filling shopping bags and grain sacks. 
Enrique steps in - 


ENRIQUE /idos estamos? [Everybody here?] 


Anselma reaches up from the floor to take his hand— 


ANSELMA i277) a disparar a nosotros? [Are they going to 
shoot at us?] 


ENRIQUE Nadie nos verdn. Seramos invisibles. |No- 
body's going to see us. We'll be invisible. ] 


INT. GARAGE - KINCAID HOUSE - DAY 
A mess. We start on a campaign poster with Sam's face 
on it and the legend - “ONE GOOD DEEDS DESERVES 


ANOTHER - VOTE SAM DEEDS FOR COUNTY SHERIFF.” 
We PAN to see Sam, who has been digging through piles 
of old junk, set down the box he was looking for - 


CLOSER 

Sam pulls out an old holster, a sheaf of real estate and 
insurance forms, a couple of old paperback Zane Grey 
westerns. He pulls out a cracked leather pouch, turns it 
over - letters fall out. He examines an envelope - no 
stamp or postmark — pulls a letter out, reads - 


SAM “Dearest Buddy—” 
He puts the letter down for a moment, thinks. He needs to 
know. He picks the letter up again, reads— 


INT. OTIS'S HOUSE - EVENING 

Carolyn crosses the living room to answer the RING at 
the front door. Del stands there - 

CAROLYN Hey, it’s the General. 

DEL Colonel. Is unm—is Otis in? 

CAROLYN Come on in— 

DEL If it’s too late— 

CAROLYN Come on in. 

Del enters the house as if walking into an ambush— 

INT. OTIS’S LIVING ROOM - EVENING 


Carolyn sits back in the couch, drink in hand, checking 
Del out - 


CAROLYN Otis sittin’ up with some people at the club. 
| don't think he'll be long. 


CU DEL 

Uncomfortable, sitting at the edge of an easy chair. He 
looks at a mounted magazine photo of Otis smiling as he 
pours hot sauce on a rack of ribs - 


CAROLYN His hot sauce recipe won a contest last year. 
They sellin’ it far away as San Antonio. He got a lot of talent, 
your father. 


Del squirms a bit at the word ‘father’ — 
DEL You've been in this house for a while? 


CAROLYN | been here with him eight years now. He built 
it when he was with Leora. 


DEL | never met her. 


CAROLYN There was a bunch of ‘em you never met. Me 
neither. 


Del looks around the living room— 


CAROLYN Let me show you around— 


INT. DEN - PHOTOGRAPH 
A blowup of a photo of a squad of Buffalo Soldiers is 
mounted on the wall - 


CAROLYN /0.8.) He got into all this cowboys and Indians 
stuff a while back. Spend half his time pokin’ around in the 
library way up to Austin. 


CU DEL 
He looks at something below - 


DEL'S POV - CLIPPINGS 

We PAN slowly over laminated newspaper clippings 
mounted behind a picture of young Del in a track uni- 
form, holding a vaulting pole. The clippings are about Del 
making honor rolls, winning a Silver Star in Vietnam, 
graduating from Officer Candidate School, being named 
head of this and that in the Army - 


CAROLYN (0.8) Kind of like a shrine, isn’t it? 


DEL, CAROLYN 
Carolyn stands behind, watching Del's face as he looks 
at the stuff - 


DEL Where'd he get all this? 
CAROLYN Your mother got a brother 
DEL Uncle AlI— 


CAROLYN (tis stood on good terms with the man. When- 
ever you do something makes the news, he sends it on. When 
they made you General, Otis just about drove away all our 
customers going on about it. 


DEL |'m a colonel. 


CAROLYN Yeah, | know. Man made me memorize the 
whole damn Army chain of command before he'd marry me. 
So this is a big deal, commander and all? 





Alphonse— 


DEL It's a small post and they're phasing it out in two years, 
but | moved up in rank and—well, a command is a command. 


CAROLYN Otis went on like you were that guy who won 
the Gulf War. Colin whatsit. 





DEL My mother said he never asked about— 
CAROLYN He never asked her: 

Its a bit too much for Del— 

DEL Listen, | uh—tell him | came by. Thanks— 


We HOLD on Carolyn as he hurries out. She salutes - 


CAROLYN Catch you later, Colonel. 


EXT. RIVER - NIGHT 

PEOPLE, crouching low, wade across the river toward us. 
When he gets close enough to us, we recognize Enrique, 
nervously leading a group of Mexican men, women and 
children to the U.S. side. They are spaced out in the 
dark, loosely holding the line Enrique made in one hand 
and holding their bundles high away from the water with 
the other. Enrique turns as he hears a WOMAN'S CRY. 
The line goes slack, then NESTOR steps out of the dark- 
ness to join him - 


ENRIQUE 0u/¢ paso? (What happened?] 


NESTOR Ayselia cayo en las rocas. Creo que la pierna 
ha sido roto— |Anselma fell on the rocks. | think her leg’s 
broken— | 


Jiwo men strugele forward, supporting Anselma, trying to 





hold her leg out straight in front of her. She is in a lot of 


pain— 


NESTOR No podemos alcanzar el camion llevando a 
ella. Hay lugar para esconderla? |We can't reach the truck 
if we're carrving her. Is there somewhere to hide her?] 
Enrique thinks, trying not to panic, as the others come up 
around hin— 


ENRIQUE (07/0200 solamente una persona con casa— 
[1 only know one person with a house—] 


ANSELMA (17) paint) Estd lejos? \\s it far?) 





EXT. PATIO - NIGHT 

Mercedes sits on her recliner, drink in hand. An old 
RECORD plays from inside. She is startled by the voice 
from the dark - 


ENRIQUE (0.8.) Seviora Cruz? 
MERCEDES (Sfanding) Quien es? (Who is it?] 


ENRIQUE $0) V0. Enrique. No liene miedo— {It’s me, 
Enrique. Don’t be afraid—] 


Enrique steps out into the light. His pants are wet and hes 
scared 
MERCEDES What are you doing out there? Are you crazy? 
ENRIQUE /a pasado un accidente muy grave— 
[There’s been a bad accident— | 

MERCEDES In English, Enrique. We're in the United 
States— 

ENRIQUE | hive some friends who have had a accident— 
MERCEDES You have somebody else out there? 


ENRIQUE We was by the river? And | hear my friend callin’ 
for help, and I look and she has falling in the water 
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MERCEDES Don't tell me lies, Enrique. Que paso? 
ENRIQUE We was crossin’ the river 





Nestor appears in the light now, supporting Anselma, who 
hops awkwardly to move forward— 


MERCEDES Enrique! Quieres son estos? How could you 
bring them here? 


ENRIQUE They need help. Jaime, Anselma 


esla es ml 





Jela— 


NESTOR Seviora— 


MERCEDES |'II call the Border Patrol, they'll get her to the 
hospital. 


ENRIQUE No! No puede hacer esto— [You can't do 
that—] 


MERCEDES You think you're doing these people a favor? 
What are they going to do? Either they get on welfare or they 
become criminals— 


ENRIQUE Vo es la verdad— [That isn't true—] 


NESTOR (on permiso, Senora, la muchacha liene 
mucho dolor—[Please, Senora, the girl is in a lot of pain—] 





Mercedes grudgingly indicates the lounge chair— 
MERCEDES Sie/ase. Sit. | 
NESTOR £s 1) amable. [You're very kind. | 


He and Enrique help Anselma into the chair. the girl looks 
up al Mercedes, frightened 


ANSELMA 4) tidanos, Senora, por favor. No podemos 
regresar— [Help us, Senora, please. We can’t go back—] 





Mercedes looks at Anselma disapprovingly. The girl cant 
be more than 14— 


MERCEDES ‘his virl is a friend of yours? 
ENRIQUE £3 72) novia. {She's my girlfriend. ] 
MERCEDES | thought you were married! 


ENRIQUE | am marry to the cousin of a friend—but only 
to be able to live here. This is the mother of my child— 


MERCEDES his girl has a child? 
ENRIQUE We have a daughter 
MERCEDES (Scorn/iul) Jipico. 
EXT. HOUSE - NIGHT 


Sam stands at the front door of a house on the lake, 
banging on the door - 


SAM Hollis? You in there? Hollis? 


EXT. RIVER - NIGHT - 1945 
Moonlight kicks off the surface of the water. We hear 
SPLASHING, the frightened VOICE of a young woman - 


YOUNG MERCEDES (0...) Donde esta? Estoy per- 
dido— |Where are you? I'm lost—|] 


ELADIO (0... distant) Aqui! |Here! | 


The girl flounders into the shot, wet and scared. Young 
Mercedes, a teenager not unlike Anselma, is wading 
thigh-deep in the Rio, lost, scared 


YOUNG MERCEDES V0 puedo ver la orilla! {can't 


see the bank! ] 





ELADIO (0...) Aqui! Venga por aqui! [Over here! Come 
this way! | 


Mercedes struggles toward the voice and suddenly a 


young man becomes visible, standing in the water, hold- 


ing his hand out for her. Eladio— 
YOUNG MERCEDES |) «@ Rosaria arastrado para el 


corriente— [1 saw Rosaria taken away by the current— ] 


ELADIO Vo /e molestas. Tenemos a ella. (Don't worry. 
We've got her. ] 





He takes her arm, pulls her toward the far shore 
ELADIO (1770 se llama? |What's your name?] 
YOUNG MERCEDES \Wercedes Gonzales Ruiz. 


ELADIO (Sv iles) Me llamo Eladio Cruz. Bienvenido a 
/vjas. (Welcome to Texas. | 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. MERCEDES’ HOUSE - MERCEDES 

Mercedes is lost in thought as she recalls. She steps into 
the light by the carport. Enrique and Nestor are propping 
Anselma’s leg up on pillows in the back of Mercedes’ old 
station wagon - 


MERCEDES dpidamente! Everybody in the world is 
going to see! 
ENRIQUE Donde vamos? |Where are we going?] 


MERCEDES 4 casa de Porfirio Zayas. He used to be a 
doctor on the other side. Gunshot wounds, fixing babies—it 
you can pay he can handle it. 


ENRIQUE Sefora, anything it costs, | can work— 
MERCEDES Don't worry about it. He owes me some favors. 





Enrique turns to Anselma, still frightened in the rear of 
the station wagon— 


ENRIQUE Séas franquila, mija. (Nods to Mercedes) 
Estamos en las manos de Senora Cruz. \Just relax, honey. 





We're in the hands of Senora Cruz. | 

Mercedes starts the car— 

MERCEDES In English, Enrique. In English— 
INT. DEL'S HOUSE - DINING ROOM 


Del steps in. Chet sits at the table, drawing a cartoon in 
panels. Del looks over his shoulder for a moment - 


CARTOON 
A tank rolling over barbed wire, cannon and machine 
gun blasting away - 


DEL /0.8.) Homework? 
DEL AND CHET 


CHET | finished that. I’m just messing around. 
DEL Tanks, huh? 


CHET You got to be in the Army, you might as well have 
something slick to drive. 


DEL So you're going into the Army? 


Chet looks at him, not in a good mood, then goes back to 
his drawing— 


CHET That's the general plan, isn’t it? 

Del watches for a long moment, thinking— 

DEL /So///y) That's up to you. 

Chet looks at his father again. This is news to him— 
DEL The Army isn’t for everybody. 


Chet can't quite believe he’s hearing this. Del crosses to the 
refrigerator— 


DEL Not that | don’t think you'd be good at it, but—you 
know—I wouldn't be disappointed if you decided to do 
something else with your life. 


CHET You wouldn't? 
DEL No. 


Chet nods, begins to play again, considering the possi- 
bilities. Del is making an effort and he doesn't have much 
practice— 


DEL How’s your room shaping up? 

CHET Fine. I'm pretty much moved in. 

DEL Good. 

An awkward silence— 

CHET (Jeniative) Are we going to ever see your father? 
DEL My father. 


CHET Yeah. He lives here, right? 
DEL He does. 
Del pulls some food oul, watching Chet as he draws— 


DEL Maybe we'll clean that thing out back up, have a barbe- 
cue next weekend. We could invite him and his wife over. 


CHET (Cool. 

Chet flips the page of his sketchbook— 

CHET He makes his own sauce. 

EXT. PARKING LOT, BIG O'S - NIGHT 

The neon’s off, but there are a couple cars in the lot and 


a light within. Sam pulls into the lot, steps out, approaches 
the door - 


INT. CLUB 

The door opens. The place is empty now except for Otis, 
standing behind the bar, deep in conversation with Hol- 
lis, sitting on a stool. Both swivel to look around guiltily 
as they hear Sam step in - 


REVERSE 

Sam walks in slowly, crossing the floor to bring us back 
to the two men - 

SAM Fellas. 

HOLLIS Hey, Sam. 

SAM Open late. 

OTIS |'m not open. We were just talking. 

SAM Hollis probably told you we found Charley Wade. 


OTIS Yeah. How about that? People start digging holes in 
this county, there’s no telling what'll come up. 


He sits a few stools away from Hollis— 


SAM You two saw it, didn’t you? You two saw it when Buddy 
killed him. 


Hollis and Otis look at each other 





SAM Imonna find out one way or the other. 


HOLLIS Your father had the finest sense of justice of any 
man I ever met 





SAM Yeah, and my mother was a saint. For fifteen years the 
whole damn town knew he had another woman on the side. 
Stole ten thousand dollars to set her up in business. But hell, 
what's that? You got a problem? Buddy’ ll fix it. Facing some 
time in jail? Buddy'll knock half of it off—if you do what he 
says, when he says. You got some business that’s not exactly 
legal? Talk to Buddy— 


HOLLIS Buddy Deeds— 45 








SAM Buddy Deeds was a murderer. 
He looks at the two older men for a long moment— 


SAM That night in the café—he didn't stay long after 
you left, did he, Hollis? Maybe he decided he'd gone too 
far with Wade, maybe he figured he better not wait for the 
Sheriff to get behind him. So he stepped out to see if he could 
catch up—and you were here at the club that night, weren't 
you, 0)? 


Otis sighs, begins to speak softly — 
OTIS | was here. 


CU OTIS 
He turns to look toward the door as he reminisces, and 
we PAN away with his gaze - 


OTIS I'd been running a game on the side after hours— 
craps, draw poker on the weekends. Roderick didn’t know 
about it. More important, Charley Wade didn’t know about 
it, ‘cause | didn't want to cut him in. I suppose I'd been 
drinking some, and | was pretty full of myself in those 
days—but hell, I just didn’t expect the man so early— 


Sheriff Wade and Young Hollis step in the door and we 
are back in 1957. 


BLUES HARMONICA FADES UP, wailing from the juke- 
box. They stop and look at the place - 


THEIR POV - CLUB 
MUSIC CONTINUES. The club is empty, dark. A LIGHT 
shines from the back room - 


INT. BACK ROOM 

MUSIC CONTINUES. Smoke fills the air and Young Otis 
sits back laughing, a large pile of money on the table in 
front of him. The other four BLACK MEN at the table 
aren't doing so well. One by one they all look up past the 
camera to the door - 


CU OTIS 

MUSIC CONTINUES. Young Otis doesn’t see at first, en- 
gaged in dealing the cards. Finally, he senses the presence, 
looks up - 


WADE AND HOLLIS - YOUNG O'S POV 

MUSIC CONTINUES. Wade stands over the table in the 
f.g., Young Hollis hanging back in the doorway. Wade is 
smiling his cold smile, cursing - 


CU YOUNG O 
MUSIC CONTINUES. Trying to look unimpressed - 


EXTREME CU WADE’S EYES 
Cold and unblinking. MUSIC CONTINUES - 


EXTREME CU WADE'S MOUTH 
Twisted in a snarl as he curses. MUSIC CONTINUES - 


MEN, TABLE 

MUSIC CONTINUES. We shoot past Wade's body as the 
other men step away from the table, grab their hats, and 
hurry out the side door. Young Otis is left sitting at the 
table. Wade starts walking toward him - 


CU YOUNG O 
MUSIC CONTINUES. His eyes following as Wade comes 
to stand over him - 


WADE, YOUNG O 
MUSIC CONTINUES. Wade grabs the table and violently 
jerks it over onto Young Otis, cards and money flying - 


YOUNG HOLLIS 

MUSIC CONTINUES. Watching squeamishly as Wade 
goes to work on Young Otis, the overhead LIGHT swing- 
ing wildly - 


INT. BARROOM 

MUSIC CONTINUES. Young Otis is hurled out of the 
back room, face bruised and bleeding. Wade follows, 
then Young Hollis - 


CLOSER 

MUSIC CONTINUES. Wade puts his gun next to Young 
Otis’s ear, cursing at him. Young Otis gets to his feet, 
goes behind the bar - 


BAR COUNTER 
MUSIC CONTINUES. Young Otis slaps an envelope full 
of cash onto the counter - 


WADE 
MUSIC CONTINUES. He waves his pistol, indicating 
something behind Otis - 


INT. BAR 

MUSIC CONTINUES. We shoot past Wade at the 
counter as Otis turns and reaches for a cigar box on the 
shelf behind - 


CIGAR BOX 
MUSIC CONTINUES. Lying open, an old pistol inside of 
it. Young Otis reaches - 


CU YOUNG HOLLIS 
MUSIC CONTINUES. Frowning as he senses something 
wrong - 


WADE 

MUSIC CONTINUES. Wade levels his gun at Young 
Otis’s back, then turns to wink at Hollis like he did before 
he shot Eladio - 


WADE'S HAND 
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MUSIC CONTINUES. Finger closing around the trigger 
of the .45 - 


HOLLIS 
MUSIC CONTINUES. Mouth open in horror - 


WADE 
MUSIC CONTINUES. Eyes burning as he aims - 


BUDDY 
MUSIC CONTINUES. Stepping in the door, seeing, 
CALLS OUT - 


YOUNG O 
MUSIC CONTINUES. Turning to see Buddy - 


WADE 

BLAM! THWAP! A bullet plows through his neck, 
knocking him back against the bar. MUSIC CONTINUES. 
His gun falls from his hand - 


YOUNG O 
Horrified, splattered with the Sheriff's blood. MUSIC 
CONTINUES - 


BAR COUNTER 
MUSIC CONTINUES. Twenty-dollar bills have spilled out 
of the envelope and are soaking up blood - 


CU BUDDY 

Calm and hard-eyed. MUSIC CONTINUES. As he steps 
forward, we see his pistol is still in its holster. He reaches 
out and takes the .45 from Young Hollis's shaking hand, 
looks him in the eye till Hollis looks back, then looks 
toward Young Otis - 


We PAN with his gaze to a CLOSE-UP of Otis, back in the 
PRESENT. 


The MUSIC FADES - 


OTIS Sheriff Charley had some real big friends in politics 
then, and if the truth come out it wasn’t going to go easy on 
Hollis. (He shrugs) | don’t know why I trusted Buddy with 
it—don’t know why he trusted me. The first time | ever 
talked with him was right there, and then with a dead white 
man leakin’ blood on the floor between us. He could charm 
the scales off a rattler, Buddy Deeds. 


WIDER 
This isn't what Sam was expecting. Hollis watches his 
face - 


HOLLIS The three of us cleaned up and took him out by 
the post and put him under. Can't say I was much help. 
SAM And the ten thousand? 


HOLLIS Widow's benefits. He figured it would make the 


disappearance look better, and that Mexican gal was just 
scrapin’ by after Charley killed her man. They didn’t get 
hooked up till later— 


OTIS Time went on, people liked the story that we told better 
than anything the truth might have been. 


Sam swivels around on his seat to look at the spot where 
Charley fell. Hes had a lot of information to deal with 
foday— 


HOLLIS What's the call, Sam? 
Sam rolls it over in his mind before answering— 


SAM Don't think the Rangers are likely to find out any 
more than they already have. 


HOLLIS Word gets out who that body was, people are 
gonna think Buddy done it. 


Sam gels up— 

SAM Buddy's a goddam legend. He can handle it. 
He heads for the door— 

SAM ‘Night, fellas. 


Hollis and Otis watch him go— 


FADE OUT 


EXT. DRIVE-IN, WIDE SHOT - MORNING 

We see Sam sitting on the hood of his car parked in the 
deserted drive-in lot, staring up at the ruined screen. 
Pilar's car rolls in, parks beside him - 


CLOSER 
Pilar gets out, kisses Sam, sits by him on the hood - 


PILAR When's the picture start? 
Sam looks at her for a moment— 


SAM You gonna tell your mother we been seeing each 
other? 


PILAR She'll figure it out sooner or later. | don’t have to 
ask permission anymore, if that’s what you mean. 


SAM You have any idea when your father died? Eladio? 
PILAR (Shrugs) Couple months before | was born— 
SAM ‘Try a year and a half. 

He hands her an old snapshot. Pilar looks at it— 

CU PHOTO 


Buddy and Young Mercedes on the lake. Buddy with his 
shirt off on one end of a sailboat, Mercedes in a bathing 


suit, both smiling for the camera - 

SAM AND PILAR 

Pilar hands the photo back to him, tries to be calm 
PILAR I've never seen my mother in a bathing suit before. 
Didn't know she owned one. 


SAM Buddy bought the café for her with money he took 
from the county. 


Pilar looks away, struggling nol to cry— 


PILAR They can't pull this on me. It isn’t fair—I don't 
believe this— 


SAM He paid the hospital bill when you were born. Your 
mom always calls you “our beautiful daughter” in the letters 
she wrote to him. 


PILAR From the first time I saw you at school—all those 
years we were married to other people I always felt like we 
were connected. 


SAM | remember thinking you were the one part of my life 
suddy didn’t have a piece of— 


| silence, both of them wondering what the next move 
should be- 


PILAR So that’s it? You're not going to want to be with me 
anymore? 


sam knows what he feels but doesn't have the words 


PILAR I'm not having any more children. After Amado, | 
had some complications—I can’t get pregnant again, if 
that’s what the rule is about 


SAM If | met you for the first time today, I'd still want to be 
with you. 


It's what Pilar needed to hear- 
PILAR We start from scratch— 
SAM Yeah 


PILAR Everything that went before, all that stuff, that 
history —the hell with it, right? 


Pilar takes Sam's hand, kisses him 

PILAR Forget the Alamo. 

WIDE SHOT, DRIVE-IN 

Sam and Pilar sit by each other holding hands, looking at 
the empty screen - 


MUSIC, ROLL CREDITS 
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John Sayles was born in 1950 in Schenectady, New 
York, and received his B.A. from Williams College in 1972. 
For several years after college, he drifted through jobs as 
an orderly, a day laborer and a meatpacker. His writing 
career was launched with the sale of a short story to The 
Atlantic Monthly in 1975 entitled “I-80 Nebraska, m.490- 
m.205,” which went on to win an O. Henry Award. Soon 
afterward, Sayles began his screenwriting career under 
the aegis of Roger Corman, for whom he wrote Piranha, 
The Lady in Red and Battle Beyond the Stars. 

He has written and directed a number of highly 
regarded independent films, including The Return of the 
Secaucus Seven, Baby, It’s You, Brother from Another 
Planet, City of Hope, Eight Men Out and The Secret of 
Roan Inish. His fiction includes the novels Pride of the 
Bimbos, Union Dues and Los Gusanos, as well as the 
short story collection The Anarchists’ Convention; he 
has also written a book on low-budget filmmaking, 
Thinking in Pictures: The Making of the Movie Matewan. 
Sayles was the creator and writer of the 1990 television 
series “Shannon's Deal,” and director of three music 
videos for Bruce Springsteen. He continues to work as a 
screenwriter-for-hire for Hollywood, adapting such 
books as The Clan of the Cave Bear and The Howling for 
the screen, and has appeared as an actor in a variety of 
films, including Something Wild and Malcolm X. 

Sayles is the recipient of a MacArthur “Genius” grant 
(1983-88), and was nominated for an Academy Award 
for his original screenplay for Passion Fish in 1993. He 
received National Book Award and National Book Critics 
Circle nominations for Union Dues. Sayles lives in Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, with Maggie Renzi, his collaborator and 
partner. 

The version of Lone Star published here is Sayles’s 
final draft, completed on December 11, 1994. The 
screenplay was 117 pages long. 


You wrote a short story in the late ’70s, “Old Spanish Days,” 
which was told from the point of view of a Mexican kid 
named Amado Cruz—the name of one of the characters in 
this film—working as an illegal alien in a restaurant 
kitchen. Was that the germ of Lone Star? 


That was set in Santa Barbara, but actually, it kind of is. I’ve 
always been fascinated with the idea of the U.S./Mexico border, 
and I was especially interested in the Texas/Mexico border and 
Texas history. There's that strange thing about Texas being its 
own country for a while, and it still acts like it is, in some good 
ways and some negative ways. When | wrote the novel Los 
Gusanos, | found that Cuba has kind of a compressed parallel 
history to U.S. history—revolution against a European power, 
slavery, civil war—and actually, Texas history is very similar. In 
a very short period of time, it was part of the revolution against 
Spain, it had its second revolution against Mexico, it had slavery, 
it was involved in the Civil War; | mean, like every 10 years Tex- 








ans were in another major war. And they had that period of 
being an autonomous republic, but always with the idea that 
they would join the big guys as a slave state. I think they only 
__ joined when it was clear that they could be a slave state, and 
_ that’s something you almost never read in Texas history books. 
_ It'swhy Sam Houston, who was pro-Union, stopped being the 
governor. 

Also, I’m fascinated by the fact that on both sides of this bor- 
der, the culture is Spanish-speaking. Now, one is Mexican-Amer- 
_ ican and one is Mexican, and they're very different things today, 
but they weren't always different. At one point, somebody just 
drew a line, and said, “Guess what. You're north of it, and your 
_ brother's south of it. So you get to do certain things and he 
doesn’t.” It wasn’t until the '30s that people started enforcing 
_ that; before then, truckloads of people would be brought over to 
~ vote in local elections, that kind of thing. 

 Soit’s something that I thought about for a long time. There 
was some good literature I found. There’s a guy named Americo 


_ Paredes, a professor of musicology in Austin, who wrote a book 


_ about the various versions of the “Ballad of Gregorio Cortez,” 
_ which was fascinating. In fact, | almost learned more from 
listening to songs—both Spanish and English—than from the 
literature I read. I thought this would be an interesting world to 
~ enter: you could talk about history and what it means to people 


$0 the arbitrariness of the border, as well as of all of these 
various legacies, fueled your interest in doing the film? 


Yeah. Because it becomes a psychological thing. You look at the 
~ Rio Grande, and it looks like any other river, but all of a sudden 
__ it's this huge deal to be on one side or the other. I remember an 
early film of Robert M. Young's, called Alambrista!, and the last 
_ scene is of this woman, who's been waiting by the border, cross- 
_ ing over five feet into the U.S. side and handcuffing herself to a 


pole before giving birth so her kid will be an American citizen. | 


~ mean, that’s some heavy shit. She moved from here to there and 
__ all of a sudden her kid is another person. 


Your novel Los Gusanos is similar in structure to Lone Stat, 
being told by multiple narrators, and shifting backward 

and forward in time. The theme had connections to this as 
well, in its exploration of the many ways in which we form 
our cultural identity. 


That novel dealt with how you define yourself, and the fact that 
_ what you take from experience depends on where you were in 
the room. When I was down in Miami, I would say to Cuban 
_ Americans before they read the book, “Look, you're going to find 
~ your best friend and your worst enemy in this book, and as far as 
I’m concerned—because I’m not a Cuban—they’re both 
_ tight.” The one who thinks Fidel Castro saved his life, as well as 
_ the one who thinks Castro ruined his life. Depending on where 
~ you were, and who you were—what class you belonged to, 


etc. —to a great extent determines how you feel about that situ- 


ation. So that novel was not so much about borders, but about 


that issue of identity. Like, which immigrants decide “I’m an 
American now,” and which ones never unpack their bags men- 
tally. Lone Star is about that burden of history, and about 
whether you can make the choice to not carry it, and whether 
that’s a good thing or not. I wanted it to be about this large dys- 
functional family, many of whose members didn’t even know, or 
want to know, that they were related to one another. 


You talked about doing research such as reading books and 
listening to music; did you spend any time in South Texas 
before you went down there for preproduction? 


Not really. Usually, what I do is I write the first draft realizing 
that I’m going to have to do a lot of rewriting once I get there. 
That's pretty much what I did with 7he Secret of Roan Inish.\'d 
only been to Belfast one day when I wrote the first draft. Once 
you get there, you change a lot of stuff. You talk to local peo- 
ple—for instance, with Lone Star, the Spanish was changed 
quite a bit to reflect Mexican-American idioms. And I'd talk to 
the Border Patrol guys, to the Sheriff who runs the jail—little 
things start to change. Also, we were originally hoping to be able 
to shoot closer to Austin, because it would have been much more 
convenient for the crew, but the architecture is just so different 
on the border. There’s a kind of Wal-Mart feel to everything; it’s 
all about commerce, about signs—layers of signs. And until we 
went there, I didn’t really have that design concept in my head. 
So we really scouted the border, from Del Rio all the way to Lare- 
do, which is a huge distance. And we ended up shooting at dif- 
ferent places. For instance, the scene in which Eladio Cruz is 
murdered was just one mile out of Langtry, Texas, where Judge 
Roy Bean hung out, and that was beyond Del Rio—teal desert. 


Of all your films, Lone Star most resembles City of Hope, 
which features a similarly large and diverse cast of charac- 
ters’ interweaving relationships in a fictional town. | re- 
member you talking about Nashville as an influence on that 
picture; did you see that film as a model here as well? 


Yeah. Structurally, this is City of Hope goes to the border—but 
it also goes into the past. City of Hope is very much a snapshot 
of the present. But since you couldn’t get all of those people in the 
same room for the same photo, you had to have these Steadicam 
shots that would follow one guy and then pick up and follow 
another one when he came into frame. So there was a lot of that 
trading off there. In Lone Star, the main thing I wanted to do 
was to make the transitions to the past seamless, either done 
without a cut at all—using a pan—or with dissolves. 


/ assume that kind of thing was incorporated to signal the 
immediacy of the past in the lives of these characters. 


Yeah. | didn’t want any hard transitions. Also, in several cases, 
the person who starts the story is not the person who finishes it. 
It was a way of suggesting that kind of shared past that’s still in 
the town, even though it’s not written history. The who-did- 
what-to-whom is still informing who does what to whom now. 
| wanted that feeling especially for the character of Sam. He’s 
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someone who's doing everything because of the past. He didn’t 
want to be Sheriff: if his father had never been Sheriff he never 
would have wanted to be. So he acts as our voyager into the past, 
and what he finds is not necessarily what you want him to find, 
or expect him to find, but he’s definitely our guide. 


You've talked in the past about the importance of a “guide” 
character in the types of films you make—someone to help 
the audience navigate through the story. 


It’s important that sometimes the audience knows more than he 
does, so that you're not limited to what he sees. Sometimes, 
when he leaves, we stay. Del Payne’s whole story is sort of paral- 
lel to that, which is what you often find in those towns, which 
can still be pretty segregated. It was interesting to me that there 
could be two fairly similar stories going on, but in parallel uni- 
verses. And those characters never meet. At one point, | was 
thinking that maybe this should be like City of Hope, where 
there's at least one scene where everybody meets everybody else. 
But then I realized, “No, these guys don’t need to meet. They 
only meet through intermediaries, like Otis.” 

And I debated about whether to have the “TV movie” scene 
in which Del would finally reconcile with his father, Otis, in 
person. Instead, we end with the promise of an eventual recon- 
ciliation, brokered by Chet, his son. That's a tricky thing to do. 
Thematically, it works. You have to wonder, though, whether it 
works for the audience, because they're so used to having emo- 
tional payoffs all the time. But I didn’t do it, because I didn’t 
want it to be a three-hour movie. 


Lone Star features 50-odd speaking parts. Did you write 
character biographies for each one? 


I write them after I finish the script, for the actors, because | 
never do rehearsals. What I do is send them all these one- or 
two-page synopses—“‘this is who your character is; this is your 
backstory, where you are emotionally right now”—-so that they 
don’t invent that shit. I don’t want to be on the set and find 
them playing something a certain way, and when I ask why, they 
say, “Oh, my uncle burned me with an iron when I was 5 years 
old.” Because actors will do that, they’II fill it in if they think 
they need to. So I'd rather fill it in for them, so they're grounded. 
So much of movie acting is about the moment. If they know 
where they're coming from before we even start shooting, then 
they really can play the moment. Especially with a low budget, 
where you're not going to want to do it a million times. 

So anyway, I don’t write biographies beforehand. I usually 
go in knowing some sequences: this is where | want to start, this 
is where I want to end. 


Do you start with an outline? 


I usually start with just a list of scenes, that will illustrate the 
story | want to tell: “These are the things I want to do.” Then | 
start to number them: “This has to go before that.” Then, usual- 
ly, I have too many scenes, 50 scenes or something, and I say, 
“Jesus, this is supposed to be a two-hour movie. If I keep 50 


scenes, each one is going to have to be no more than two pages 
long.” And that’s a lot of little, choppy scenes, so I start combin- 
ing them, exploring ways to meld them together. With Lone 
Star, there are basically three plots, and I had to think of what 
those were, and when to reveal each thing in them. 


Did you write each of these plots as a contiguous story, or did 
you combine them from the beginning? 


I had a bunch of scenes and just started writing. In fact, I didn’t 
know who shot Charley Wade until I was about three-quarters of 
the way through. Sam and I were in the same boat. I mean, 
there were three suspects: Did | want it to be his father, Otis or 
Hollis? Hollis just made the most sense. For a while there | 
thought it might be Otis, but then I couldn’t really imagine 
Buddy taking that kind of risk for a guy he didn’t know that 
well. I would have had to invent some kind of reason why they 
knew each other from before. 


So you didn't, for instance, write the entire story of Del Payne 
and his family as one unit? 


No. I had already outlined it, and I'd just write each scene as | 
got to it. Occasionally I'd write a very long scene and then chop 
it up in several pieces. But then just as often I'd put it back 
together again, or just condense it. For instance, the long scene 
with Otis and Chet, where they talk about their family’s history 
with the Black Seminoles, just got shorter and shorter. It’s longer 
in this draft than it is in the film. You’ re just forced to find the 
essential information in it, and cut closer and closer to that. 


| remember reading an interview with you from some time 
back, where you mentioned director Allen Dwan’s theorem 
for ascertaining whether a particular character is essential to 
the story or not. He felt that the character had to have at least 
two lines of emotional connection to the other characters in 
order to serve a purpose. 


Uh-huh. I call it “glue.” There’s more in City of Hope, because 
that’s more the point of it: how totally interconnected everything 
is. Because this is an investigation into the past, some of the 
respondents you're only going to meet once—people Sam 
queries as he’s chasing down something about his father. So 
Wesley Birdsong, the Indian guy who sells curios, is there basi- 
cally for a couple pieces of information. But he also opens up a 
whole other part of that area’s history: before there were Mexi- 
cans to steal the land from, the Mexicans stole it from the Indi- 
ans. And Minnie Bledsoe serves a similar purpose: Otis’s younger 
days at the roadhouse are not going to need glue to anybody 
else, but he knows Sam, and when he was younger, he knew 
Buddy, so they at least have those two connections. Actually, 
that’s one of the reasons Zack, the Border Patrol agent I played 
(who's in this draft) was cut-able. When | didn’t need the infor- 
mation he provided in those scenes anymore, | didn’t need my 
guy, because he didn’t have an emotional part in the movie. 
So, yeah, I try to do that as much as possible when I’m writ- 
ing. Like instead of having just any teacher talking to Del’s 
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_ wife, Celie, in the beginning, I have her speak with Pilar, so you 


have that connection at the beginning—another little bond 


between Sam’s world and Del's world. That’s one of the reasons 

— why I wanted both City of Hope and Lone Star to take place in 
smaller towns. So that it is, once again, very personal—people 
know the name of their Sheriff. The other thing that does is that 
you can realistically have the media not be a huge part of it. If 
~ some heavy shit happens with the mayor in New York City, 


national news runs it—it’s a big deal. And the news media's 
scrutiny changes history, changes the way people react, because 
they've gotta have a public face. Well, if you're in a small town, 
there’s only the local paper, which is most likely to have the high 


_ school soccer team on the front page. 


_ This is your first “mystery” film, although it’s certainly much 


more than a simple whodunit. It has certain similarities, 
especially if you think about its second and final revelation, 


| | fo a film like Chinatown. Was that film in your mind at all 
— when you were writing this? 


~ You know, I looked at Chinatown more for wide-screen than for 


anything else. I also looked at it before we shot City of Hope— 


_ one of the lowest-budget wide-screen movies ever—just to see 
__ how interiors were framed, for instance. So it wasn’t so much for 
structure. If I had wanted to extend the whole subplot about Per- 


dido, the town that Buddy and others made a lot of money on, I 
would have used it more. Mostly what I thought about was that | 


~ wanted a double ending—two climaxes. They give Sam two 
choices to make. First, what he’s gonna do with history, because 


he’s put in the position where he gets to write it after learning 
the truth about Charley Wade's death. So he makes this choice 
to let the legend take care of it, including letting the legend take 
a little heat, which doesn’t fuck his father up the way he almost 
wanted to. The second choice is what, personally, he is going to 
do about society. Basically, the idea is that romantic love is anti- 
social, whereas marriage is totally social—you get the law 
involved, you have a public ritual. Here, the situation is that not 
only are they in love, but it’s totally illegal. So he has to make 
the decision to be antisocial. To say “no” to history—family 
history, in that they're not going to be double-dating with Mom, 
and the history between the races in this town. 


Were there any characters you ended up not using who were 
in earlier drafts of the script? For instance, did you ever include 
Sams mother, whom everyone refers to as “a saint”? 


No. What you always have to ask is, if you're going to start a 
character, are you going to be able to complete it? What I always 
do after finishing the first draft is | play all of the parts. That's 
usually the stage at which | add a few things, and it’s one of the 
reasons the secondary characters in my movies are a little more 
primary. It’s like mixing the background sound a little closer to 
the front. But if you're going to do that, then the minute you 
turn over a rock and unearth another character, you're going to 
have to give them their day in court. So with the mother, it just 
didn’t seem necessary. Sam's problem is not with his mother, it’s 


with his father. Just like Pilar’s problem is not with her father— 
either one—but is with her mother. And you never meet Del’s 
mother for the same reasons. Sam’s mother was a woman in 
this society who for whatever reason—either by choice or by 
necessity—didn't pack up her bags and leave; she decided to 
just tough it out, and that’s all you need to know about her for 
the purposes of this little universe. 


You mentioned giving every character his or her day in 
court. Your films always present complex characters that are 
neither “good” or “bad,” yet in Lone Star, Charley Wade is 
pretty much dressed in black throughout. Does that have to 
do with the fact that we only see him through the highly sub- 
jective recollections of the various characters? 


Well, he’s a guy who, as an authority figure, has a public per- 
sona—the face he presents to the world. Yeah, | mean, he was a 
Mason, so at the lodge he was probably a different person. Not 
someone you'd like, necessarily, but someone who wouldn't pick 
fights with everyone he sees. But to maintain this public per- 
sona, he has to engage in display behavior. Every new person he 
meets—including his own deputies—he has to test, to chal- 
lenge, in order to keep his dominance. And he’s the kind of per- 
son who, when he feels he’s been dissed, won’t hesitate to shoot 
somebody in the back. So he’s kind of a concentration of all the 
nasty, racist border history into this one guy. | did actually try to 
give him this nasty sense of humor, and some intelligence. 
Instead of just being dumb and brutish, he’s got this kind of 
ironic rap on the world, which makes him really dangerous, 
because it’s not easy to out-think him. He's kind of like the min- 
ing company agents in Ma/ewan, who | actually had to soften. I 
mean, these people put kerosene into the milk of the miners’ 
children, but if you showed that onscreen, people wouldn't 
believe it. As William Goldman puts it, what's true and what peo- 
ple will believe in a movie are two different things. So Charley 
Wade, when you think about some of the stuff the Texas Rangers 
did, for instance, is not that outrageous. 


When you write a part for yourself to play, like Zack in this 
film, do you find yourself going about it any differently? 


Well, basically, | don’t write them for myself. Usually about 
halfway through the script, I’ll think: “I could do that.” The 
biggest part I ever did was play Ring Lardner in Fight Men Out, 
who was an observer, not a conspirator. The most important 
thing is that the parts I choose are always people who are not 
going to change, because the hardest thing for movie actors to 
do is to keep track of where they are if they have any emotional 
change during the film, because movies are usually shot out of 
sequence. I don’t have the time or energy to do that if I’m also 
the director, so I play guys like Lardner, who don’t have any kind 
of emotional arc. 


Do you feel that your experience as an actor has helped you 
fo write better parts for actors? 


Oh, absolutely. I’d say the most valuable thing about acting for 
Continued on page 192 
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EXT. HIRAM, OHIO FIELD - DAY - 1844 

The sun is rising through a spring haze in a large field at the 
outskirts of a village. We move in on a colorful wagon on 
whose immense canvas cover is painted the words: “THE 
INCOMPARABLE CLAFLINS - SPIRITUALISTS, HEALERS, 
MEDIUMS - Cures for Headache, Depression, Cancer - 
Life Elixir for Beautifying the Complexion and Cleansing the 
Blood - Trances, Transcendence - Numerology - Moder- 
ate Rates - Satisfaction Guaranteed.” The family consists of 
four members: BUCK, with a black patch over one eye, 
ostensibly buffoonish, with an occasional English accent 
which shifts back and forth into various American dialects 
in the middle of sentences. He wears a dark suit meant to 
make him look like a gentleman but it is too large, even as 
his overall appearance and manner are always gruffer than 
his pretensions. ROXY, 45, his German wife, alternately a 
virago and a sentimentalist, yells in her Bavarian inflection 
one moment, weeps inexplicably the next. VICKY, in this 
scene 6 years old, is a ravishing, intelligent, mischievous 
girl. Where Buck’s commonness is obvious through his 
gentleman's veneer, Vicky — dressed shabbily in calico - 
has a natural, aristocratic air that radiates in spite of it. TEN- 
NESSEE, the fourth family member, is the infant daughter. 
Buck is studying a one-hundred-dollar bill, fingering it for 
texture, holding it up to the sunlight for inspection. Roxy 
nurses Tennessee. Vicky is cooking cornmeal and salt pork 
over a fire. 


BUCK Brilliant! The man who made this is an artist. 


ROXY Then why did he sell them to you, five dollars for 
every hundred? 


BUCK Because he’s a rotten businessman. Look how green 
it is! Feel it. 


Roxy touches it, unconvinced. In the distance, a man on 
horseback becomes visible, riding toward them. 


BUCK Hurry up! Get inside! 


As if by instinct, Vicky drops her cooking and heads into 
the wagon, following Roxy, who has rushed in with Ten- 
nessee. 


CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. WAGON - DAY 

Vicky, Roxy and Tennessee huddle inside the wagon, lis- 
tening to the rider coming closer, finally stopping, dis- 
mounting outside. Vicky, clearly acting out a familiar pat- 
tern, sheds her workclothes and slips on a clean white 
dress. Roxy puts Tennessee aside and combs Vicky's hair 
hastily. Tennessee, her nursing interrupted, starts crying. 


ROXY Shhh! Tennie, don’t cry! 


As this preparation is taking place, we cut back and forth 


to the conversation outside between the dismounted 
rider, FOGLE, a man of 25 who speaks with a casual, 
midwestern accent, and Buck. 


BUCK Consumption, fever, scrofula, piles, asthma, amne- 
sia—we can cure them all. 


FOGLE What about dandruff? 
BUCK Forty-eight hours and it will never return. 


FOGLE It’s in my eyebrows, too. I'm headed for Cincinnati 
to marry my cousin. She’s the Mayor's daughter and | don't 
want a lot of flaking. 


BUCK Of course not. Flaking is the death of love. A woman 
of means, I imagine. 
FOGLE My cousin? Well, yes. I— 


BUCK (Examining Fogle’ scalp, interrupts) Ugly-looking 
crust. There are two roads to the recovery from all disease. 
One is through the mind, the other's through the body. Now, 
| have a liquid here containing the same ingredient Queen 
Victoria of England used to destroy the dandruff that almost 
ruined her. 


FOGLE Queen Victoria had dandruff? 


BUCK When she was 18. All you have to do is rub a little of 
it into your scalp and eyebrows twice a day. 


FOGLE How long will it take to work? 


BUCK A week. No more—especially if you supplement the 
physical treatment with the other kind. 


FOGLE What other kind? 
BUCK The spiritual! What else? 
FOGLE You provide that, too? 


BUCK Do | look like a fool? Inside this wagon is the only 
true spiritual healer in the world, Miss Victoria Claflin. 


At this word, Roxy shoves Vicky out of the wagon and 
down, where her eyes meet Fogle’. 


FOGLE She's a bit young for a healer, isn’t she? 
BUCK So was Jesus Christ young when God sent him down 
into Egypt. Sit yourself down over there. 


Fogle sits on a bench near the wagon. Vicky looks to Buck, 
who motions her (with bis eyes and facial expression) to 
go and stand behind Fogle. 

BUCK My daughter's powers—which the Greek philosopher 
Demosthenes has provided—can only pass from Aer hands 


into your skull if you loosen all resistance. Believe and you 
will be healed. 


This last sentence is delivered in a musical, incantatory, 


semi-hypnotic tone, and as he says it, Vicky has slowly 
raised her hands and moved them around and forward 
so that now each hand is directly in front of Fogle’s eyes, 
which are closed. Vicky seems transported as well, with an 
intense, distant, beatific expression. Her hands tremble 
slightly as she speaks (and Fogle obeys). 


VICKY Breathe in. Hold it. Now breathe out. Your body is 
light. Your pores are open. You're floating in air. Your blood is 
rushing to your scalp. You're warm . . . you tingle. Breathe in. 
Hold it. Breathe and keep your eyes closed. Again. Your spirit 
is reawakening. Keep your eyes closed. Now snort. 


FOGLE Snort? 

VICKY Like you were blowing your nose. 

Fogle snorts. 

VICKY Again. 

Fogle snorts again. 

VICKY Now breathe normal. 

Fogle relaxes. Vicky comes out of her trance. 
VICKY You can open your eyes now. 

Fogle opens his eyes. 

BUCK That's twenty dollars. 

FOGLE ‘Wwenty dollars! 

BUCK ‘en for the liquid, ten for the transformation. 
FOGLE The best doctor in Ohio doesn’t cost twenty dollars. 


BUCK The best doctor in Ohio would feel honored to shine 
my shoes. Alexander the Great and Napoleon Bonaparte live 
on in the body of my Victoria. 


VICKY Let's make it eighteen. He seems like a nice man. 


BUCK All right. But only this once—considering he's get- 
ting married. (Fogle pays) Come back whenever you need 
us, Mr. Fellows— 


FOGLE Fogle. 

BUCK Fogle. Cancer, consumption, gout—whatever you 
get, whenever you get it. 

FOGLE You're always here? 


BUCK Here or somewhere else. Just ask around. We're 
famous. 


CUT TO: 
EXT./INT. MONTAGE - Titles with music are intercut with: 


(1) The Claflin wagon parked in front of a barn, which 
has a large “For Sale” sign prominently displayed. Buck 
is bargaining with the BARNOWNER. They shake hands. 


Buck gives him four of the counterfeit hundred-dollar 
bills. The man counts them, puts them in his pocket, 
looks pleased. He gives Buck a document. 


(2) Buck, Vicky (now 11), Tennessee (now 6) and Roxy 
(seven months pregnant) enter a general store in HOMER. 
They mill around, examining food and cloth. Buck slips a 
cigar into his pocket and each of the three women 
secretes an item or two. The PROPRIETORS and other 
CUSTOMERS are oblivious. 


(3) Vicky draws a man into a trance. She massages one 
hand while Tennessee massages the other. Meanwhile, 
Buck removes two bills from the man’s jacket hanging 
behind him. 


(4) Outside the Claflin barn. The caravan is parked in 
front. Buck is shaving in the background. Roxy, preg- 
nant, paces around militaristically, observing carefully, 
first sniffing and testing the food, then hanging over 
Vicky. Tennessee is cooking cornmeal and salt pork. 
Vicky seems uninterested in her work, moves slowly, 
with a pained expression. 


ROXY Why’'re you so slow today? 


VICKY (Reluctant; not looking at Roxy as she says it) | 
have cramps. 


ROXY (Whispering) That's the devil inside you. 
VICKY You won't tell Papa, will you? 


Roxy doesn't answer, but as Buck moves within hearing 
range, she steps toward him. 


ROXY Vicky has the curse. 
Vicky winces in anger. 


BUCK (70 Roxy) Well, everything changes. And don’t give 
me any devil talk, I’m too worked up as it is. 


ROXY What are you worked up about? 


BUCK The food. I'm getting tired of cornmeal. Before I got 
married, | was eating pheasant and beef and cakes and 
drinking French wines at lunch and dinner. (Roxy rolls ber 
eyes sarcastically as Buck speaks. It’s obviously a tale she 
has heard many times before) But I'll be back. Sooner or 
later a man gets his due rewards. 


Buck turns away and we follow him into the barn. He 
lakes a cigar from a box and lights it; then, casually, he 
drops the lighted match onto the floor in a corner into 
some hay, which immediately ignites. When he turns to go 
oul, he is startled to find that Vicky bas followed him in 
and seen him light the fire. She says nothing, just looks 
Buck in the eye. He starts to speak, doesn't; suppresses a 
smile of complicity, which she shares. He then strolls out of 
the barn puffing on his cigar, Vicky by his side. They join 
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Roxy and Tennessee. As the barn starts to go up in flames, 
Roxy shrieks. 


ROXY My God! What are we going to do? 
BUCK Nothing. Stay calm. Tragedy builds character. We'll 
survive. (He winks secretly at Vicky.) 


CUT TO: 
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JUDGE Mr. Claflin, if | understand you correctly, you are 
asking this court to grant you three thousand dollars as com- 
pensation for the loss of your barn. 


BUCK That's correct, your honor. It’s right here in the deed. 
(He holds up the document the Barnowner had given 
him) Three thousand dollars in case of destruction by fire. 


JUDGE And you insist on representing yourself in this re- 
quest? You don’t wish to retain an advocate in your behalf? 


BUCK | am my own eloquent advocate, your honor. 


JUDGE You're certain you don't want to withdraw this re- 
quest? 


BUCK Withdraw! Why would I want to withdraw it? 
JUDGE 110 save your hide, that’s why. 


Buck shoots a nervous look at his family. Roxy is obviously 
afraid: Tennessee looks around the room, noticing that many 
are beginning to stir. Vicky still looks straight ahead. 


JUDGE Mr. Claflin—in thirty-five years serving the people 
of this county, I have yet to come across a more blatant 
attempt to rob the public coffers. | need only the evidence or 
common sense to know beyond doubt who is the culprit in 
the setting of the fire. 


BUCK Then why isn’t he under arrest? | demand that this 
miscreant be arrested and locked up this instant. 


JUDGE The miscreant, Mr. Claflin, the perpetrator, is you. 
Roxy faints. 


BUCK Look what you've done! You've killed my wife! How 
dare you make such an accusation before my fellow citizens. 
What proof do you have? | demand an apology and immedi- 
ate payment. 


Tennessee and Vicky have revived Roxy. The whole court- 
room is in commotion: al the edge of explosion. The Judge 
bangs his gavel. Several people in the courtroom yell oul 





demands like “String him up!” and “Hang him!” Buck 
looks around as if searching for an open door. The Judge 
bangs his gavel again. 


JUDGE Order! Order in the courtroom. 
Finally, the courtroom grows quiel. 
VICKY Excuse me. May I address your royal highness? 


JUDGE You may, young lady, address the court. But | am 
not your royal highness. We fought a war over that issue. 
“Your honor” will be sufficient. State your name and your 
relationship to the defendant. 


BUCK Defendant! I’m not the defendant. I'm the suitor try- 
ing to collect my money. 


JUDGE Keep quiet. (70 Vicky) Proceed. 
VICKY My name is Victoria Claflin. I'm Buck's daughter. 
JUDGE And what do you wish to say to this court? 


VICKY | wish to say that my father couldn't possibly have set 
fire to our barn because he loved that barn dearly. He paid 
the money that he'd slaved away for and put aside as my 
dowry to buy that barn with my permission after coming to 
me and begging me on his hands and knees. And also | know 
he couldn't have done such a shameful thing because he was 
with me when it happened. We saw it catch fire and he risked 
his life to try to stop it, your highness. He braved the scorching 
flames—and he braved them by himself. Thank God he’s still 
alive. 


Vicky starts to cry. 


JUDGE Now, now... . Order! Order! Taking into account the 
special circumstances raised by your plea, the court will be 
lenient. That doesn’t mean that it will be gullible or foolish. It 
will forgive Mr. Claflin’s transgression under the condition that 
he leave the town of Homer forthwith, and never return; and 
that he pay as a fine the sum of five hundred dollars. 


There are groans of disapproval; people wanting full 
retribution: others call for payment to Buck—Vicky has 
swayed them. 


BUCK Your honor, this is not the first time in history that a 
man whose sole aim is the enlightenment of his fellow men 
has been persecuted by the very souls he was seeking to 
redeem: Socrates, Jesus (Af this point some people are heard 
to yell out “Shame!” and “Blasphemy!"), Joan of Arc, 
Napoleon Bonaparte—the list is endless. But I accept my 
fate. | shall wander with my family even as Moses wandered 
with his chosen flock. But five hundred dollars! It simply 
doesn’t exist. I'd have to print it up myself. 


VICKY He's almost broke, your highness. He has a hundred 
dollars to his name—not a penny more. 


JUDGE The court reduces the fine to one hundred dollars. 








BUCK |"! mail it to you next week from Cincinnati. 


JUDGE You'll pay it right now or you'll be transported from 
this courtroom straight to jail. 


Buck pulls out the same one-hundred-dollar bill from his 
inside pocket that he held in the opening scene and hands 
it to the Judge. He then turns and starts to lead his family 
oul of the courthouse. The Judge, looking at the bill. sud- 
denly cries oul, stopping him. 


JUDGE This is a counterfeit bill! 


Buck looks around al the crowd of people which, at this point, 
is ready to dismember him. He rushes back to the Judge. 


BUCK Let me see that! 
He lakes it, scrutinizes it. 


JUDGE Phat bill is enough evidence to lock you up for 
twenty years. 


Buck tears the bill swiftly into four pieces, stuffs it into his 
mouth and swallows it. He then removes five twenty-dollar 
bills from another pocket and hands them to the Judge. 


BUCK Here. These you can spend anywhere. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. COUNTRY ROAD - DAY 

Buck is driving the caravan out of Homer at high speed. 
He takes a roll of bills out of a pocket and gives it to Vicky. 


BUCK Put this inside your pants and /eave it there—even 
when you're pissing. It’s the only safe place we've got left. 


VICKY (As she lakes the money and puts it in) Where are 
we going, Papa. Are we really going to Cincinnati? 


BUCK What's wrong with Cincinnati? No one’ll know us 
and there are a lot of people with money to be extracted. 


VICKY But Cincinnati's not on the sea. 
BUCK It's on a river, Water's water. 


VICKY No. It’s not the same. | keep having a dream about a 
wonderful city on a sea with a harbor full of ships. And a voice 
says that it’s the city of my destiny and that I'll rule over it 
some day. 


BUCK | don't doubt it, my princess. And you should keep 
dreaming and keep believing in your dreams. But for now, 
Cincinnati's close and the people there aren't tainted by 
suspicions the way they are in larger cities by the sea. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CINCINNATI - DAY - 1855 

The wagon is set up on the outskirts of Cincinnati much 
as it had been on the outskirts of Homer. Across the 
screen we see the words: “CINCINNATI, 1855.” Vicky is 


18 now, a mature and radiantly beautiful woman. She sits 
on a chair outside as her mother, standing behind her, 
brushes her hair with skillful and loving strokes. There is a 
sense here of genuine warmth and pleasure between 
mother and daughter. Tennessee, 13, is mixing potions 
in bottles. Buck is engrossed in the newspaper. Utica, six 
years old, is washing clothes. 


BUCK (With a newspaper in his hands) This fellow John 
Brown killed five pro-slavers all by himself. 


VICKY He must be very brave. 
BUCK Brave! He's mad! He'll be lucky if he lives out the year 


VICKY He’s fighting for what he believes in. That’s what 
makes life worth living. 


BUCK Who planted a cracked idea like that inside your brain? 
VICKY You did. 


BUCK Well, do as I do and not as I say. There's no money in 
thinking like that. (He ‘urns back to his paper) Listen to 
this—a judge in New York says that certain crimes are com- 
mitted exclusively by certain groups. If it’s murder or riot, 
you know it’s an Irishman. If it's burglary or robbery, it’s a 
Scot. And if it’s petty theft or larceny, then you know that it’s 
a German. (He glances al Roxy) The Americans, on the 
other hand, have taken over complete control of forgery, 
bribery, fakery and quackery. 


VICKY Well, I'm Irish and Scotch from you, German from 
Mama, and American on my own. I guess that makes me 
capable of just about anything. 





ROXY You're honest like your mother. 


BUCK Honesty is for servants and fools. Vicky inherited the 
blood and wit of her father. 


Jennessee notices a group of men riding toward them 


Jrom the distance. 


TENNESSEE |.ooks like we got some customers coming. 


Automatically, the family takes its positions. Vicky jumps 
out of her chair and back into the wagon, helping Roxy 
on the way. Tennessee finishes labeling a bottle and clos- 
ing it, then joins Vicky and Roxy (grabbing Utica) inside. 
Buck straightens his tie, prepares. The men—six in all— 
ride up to him. We hardly recognize the lead rider—a 
man with no eyebrows—as Fogle. The rider next to him is 
the SHERIFE. 


FOGLE (/ndicating Buck; speaking to the Sheriff) This is 
the man, Sheriff! 


BUCK (Iho hasn't recognized him) | certainly hope so. 
Anyone impersonating me should be shot. 


Fogle takes off his hat and there is no hair at all on bis 
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head. Buck now knows, as the rest of the family comes 
down from the wagon. 


FOGLE | demand that you arrest this swindler. 


BUCK On what charge? You don’t have dandruff anymore, 
do you? 


FOGLE |'|I take care of him right here. 
He draws his pistol on Buck. 


BUCK Don't do that, sir. It would be extremely foolish. You 
would land in jail and | would land in heaven and right now 
both of us are happier right here in Cincinnati. Now, I'm the 
last person on earth who wants an ungrateful patient. I'm a 
healer, after all. (He reaches into his pocket and pulls out a 
bill) | have here a brand new one-hundred-dollar bill— 
twenty as a refund for your treatment and eighty to buy your- 
self a wig. 


Fogle is unmoved. He clicks back the hammer of the pistol 
and puts it to Bucks head. Suddenly, we hear a shot and 
the pistol flies out of the stunned Fogle’s hand. Everyone ts 
confused until it becomes clear that the shot has come 


from the rifle of a man on horseback about thirty yards 


away. The man rides toward them still holding the rifle on 
Fogle and his group. It is CANNING WOODHULL, a dash- 
ing, handsome man in his early 30s. It is clear from 
Vicky's expression as she watches this elegant figure 
approach that she is entranced. And the feeling seems to be 
mutual. Cannings longest look, as he keeps guard while 
the Claflins climb back into their wagon and start their 
escape, is for Vicky. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. OUTSKIRTS OF CINCINNATI - NIGHT 

The Claflins have made camp and are eating dinner. 
Vicky and Canning face one another across the fire with 
obvious desire. Buck, snoring, Roxy, Tennessee and 
Utica are all asleep in or around the wagon. Canning is 
awake, sitting in the light of a full moon, playing with a 
deck of cards. Vicky watches him. When he becomes 
aware of her, he does a fancy shuffle with the cards 
before looking up. She is embarrassed, turns away and 
starts off. He gets up, follows and catches her. 


CANNING Are you afraid? 

VICKY Of what? 

CANNING \ie. 

VICKY You saved our lives. Why should I be afraid of you? 
CANNING You shouldn't be. But you are. 

VICKY No. I'm only afraid of myself. I'm afraid you might... 
CANNING What? 


VICKY Introduce me 
CANNING 10 whom? 


VICKY Not whom—what. Introduce me to things . . . that 
er a 


CANNING Intrigued by. 
VICKY But not— 
CANNING Ready for? 


VICKY Oh, I'm ready for anything. Everything, I'm so ready 
to move | have to tie rocks around my legs to keep from 
jumping. | just don’t want to be distracted. 


CANNING Distracted from what? 

VICKY My mission. 

Canning spreads out the deck of cards deftly. 
CANNING Concentrate on a card. 


VICKY (Looking down at the deck, then back up at Can- 
ning) All right. 





Canning shuffles the cards with agility, spreads the deck, 
this time facedown. He takes one card out, palming it, not 
looking at it. 


CANNING WW hit was it’ 
VICKY The Jack of Spades. 


Canning opens his palm and reveals the card—the Jack 
of Spades. He smiles. Vicky blushes with excitement. 


VICKY That's astonishing. You must be some kind of sorcerer. 


CANNING Not quite so dramatic. It’s just a trick. Would 
vou like me to teach it to you? 


VICKY There és no trick. 
CANNING (4771sed) Of course there’s a trick. 
A moment between them. His look provokes. 


VICKY | hope, Dr. Woodhull, you're not planning to get 
intimate with me. 


Canning moves closer slowly, stops when his lips are within 
an inch of hers. Finally, they move together at once and kiss 
passionately, hungrily. Then, abruptly, Vicky pulls away. 


VICKY My papa would &il/ us. Besides, I've never done this 
before. 


CANNING | know. 


VICKY How do you know? Don't you like the way I kissed 
you? 


CANNING | love the way you kissed me. 
VICKY Then why don’t you do it again? 





He pulls her toward him again; they kiss and slide to the 
ground. Again, Vicky stops abruptly, interrupting their heat. 


VICKY You have to teach me everything. 

CANNING | don't know everything. 

VICKY | mean everything about /his ... about making love. 
CANNING No one knows everything about making love. 
VICKY | will. And then I'll teach you. 


They kiss and make love. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. FIELD - DAY 

Buck, Tennessee, Utica and Roxy are packing the wagon. 
Vicky is going through the motions of assistance, but her 
interest is on Canning, who's getting his own horse set 
for his journey. Canning comes over. 


CANNING (7) Buck; within hearing range of everyone) 
| don't know if your daughter has told you yet, Mr. Claflin, 
but she has agreed to accompany me to Chicago. 


Buck and the rest of the family look stunned. Vicky is 
equally surprised, but also overcome with barely con- 
cedled joy. They all look at her. Buck turns to Canning. 


BUCK Come over here. (He leads Canning aside, privately) 
Don't think I've forgotten what vou did for me, Mr. Wood- 
hull, because | haven't. But don’t think for one minute that | 
wouldn't have you thrown in jail for fornicating with an 
infant if | thought you were going to subtract from my 
income—because | would. 


CANNING | hardly think that— 


BUCK | ‘in not interested in what you think. I’m interested 
in the welfare of my little girl and the increase of my money 
collection. 


CANNING Sir, your daughter loves me and I love her. 





BUCK You've loved her for one night. I've loved her since 
the day she was born. Don't press me, Mr. Woody. 


CANNING Woodhull. I'm not backing down. | don’t care 


what the consequences are. | need her. 


BUCK (f course you do. Who wouldn't? She's a chosen one. 
Demosthenes the Greek speaks to her in dreams. 


CANNING | think | want to marry her. 
BUCK What do you mean you “think”? 
CANNING | éy/01'. | do. | want to marry Victoria. 


BUCK Well, why didn’t you say so? That casts an entirely 
different light on the matter. What dowry are you offering? 


CANNING Dow:y! 


BUCK You don’t speak American? 


CANNING Where | come from, sir, dowry is what the 
ladys family gives the man. 


BUCK Well, you're where / come from now, Mr. Woodhull, 
and dowry means whatever I say it means. 


CANNING ! low much do you want? 
BUCK How much do you want her? 


CANNING |’ not a wealthy man. | only have two thou- 
sand dollars. But I have prospects. 


BUCK 1'I/ take two thousand and you can owe me eight. But 
| want it in writing. 


Canning looks Buck in the eye, shakes his hand. Buck throws 
his arm around Canning, leads him back to the wagon. 


BUCK If we weren't headed in opposite directions, I'd agree 
to be your best man. (7hey join the others) Everything's 
arranged! 


Vicky ts thrilled; Tennessee is happy for Vicky; Utica looks 
on in odd detachment; but Roxy greets the news with an 
immediate cry of despair. 


ROXY Whit are you saying? How could you let this happen? 


BUCK ((Quielly, looking directly into Vicky’s eyes) Because 
it was going to happen anyway. (7hben, loudly, to the whole 
group) So let’s celebrate! Marriage is a noble institution. | 
only wish we had some wine. 


CANNING | have some whiskey. 


There is reservation in his tone, a note of excuse. He goes 
fo his coat, lakes the bottle from the pocket. Tennessee gets 
oul cups. Canning pours for everyone. 


BUCK Long life, money, good health, children and money! 


He drinks. They all take a sip, except for Utica (who takes 
a long drink before Roxy stops her) and Canning (who 
downs his entire cup in one quick gulp). 


CUT TO: 

INT. RESTAURANT - NIGHT 

Across the screen we see the words: “CHICAGO, 1856.” 
Vicky and Canning are seated at a corner table in an ele- 
gant restaurant in Chicago. Vicky is obviously elated, 
savoring the duck she’s eating - enjoying the surround- 
ings, the service and the stylish patrons. Canning seems 
less impressed and intrigued by what's around him; he 
has a vaguely preoccupied air. The WAITER comes over 
with a fresh bottle of champagne (there is an empty one 
on the table already) and starts to pour for Vicky, who 
stops him. The waiter pours Canning’s champagne and 
he drinks it immediately. Vicky looks across the room at 
a beautiful, finely dressed woman with graceful carriage 
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and musical movement who is sitting across the room 
with a man. The woman gets up and walks to the ladies’ 
room with a dancer's fluidity. Canning watches Vicky 
watching. 


VICKY | want to learn to walk like that woman. 
CANNING If | didn't think you had a pretty walk, | 


wouldn't have married you. 


VICKY (Continuing as if she hasn't heard him) \Ws my 
destiny to take on new shapes. 


CANNING Who told you that, Demosthenes? 
VICKY (Struck) How did you know? 
CANNING | know you. 


VICKY (Burning with enthusiasm) | want to learn, Can- 
ning. | want to know everything. | want to be everything. 


CANNING That's a dangerous ambition. It’s possible to 
want too much; it’s possible to ave too much. | thought you 
were content to be a doctor's wife. 


VICKY | am. Of course | am. That's why | married you—to 
make you happy and to do what I'm supposed to do. But 
don’t you want me to want more as well? 


CANNING Such as? 


VICKY Anything. Everything. To know more. To explore. 
Maybe I'll be President some day. What does James Buchanan 
have that / don’t have? 


CANNING For one thing, my dear, he has a penis. 
VICKY Yes. Well. That can be changed. 


Canning doesn't know what to make of her. 


CUT TO: 
INT./EXT. MONTAGE - A series of images accompanied 
by music: 


(1) Vicky, reading a newspaper, engrossed, in the living 
room of the Woodhull house. Canning is drinking from a 
bottle. He’s unsteady and finally falls flat on his face, 
drunk. Vicky continues reading, ignoring him. 


(2) Vicky, six months pregnant, with hammer and nails in 
hand, hanging a wood plaque in front of the Woodhull 
house which reads: “CANNING WOODHULL, MD-¢ It is 
from this second image that we 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WOODHULL HOUSE - CHICAGO - DAY 
McGUIRE, a man of about 40, with the look of a solid, if 
not grand, citizen, knocks on the door. He holds the 
hand of his daughter, GAIL, 6. Vicky opens it. 


McGUIRE |'m looking for Dr. Woodhull. 
VICKY Come in. 


CUT TO: 
INT. WOODHULL LIVING ROOM - DAY 
McGuire and Gail wait uneasily. 


McGUIRE My daughter can’t open her mouth; she hasn't 
eaten for three days. I'm afraid she’s going to starve. 


Vicky looks warily upstairs. 
VICKY The doctor's upstairs. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL LIVING ROOM - DAY 

Vicky paces nervously in the living room as she - and we 
- hear from upstairs Canning’s voice saying, “Open your 
mouth. Open it or I'll have to open it for you.” We also 
hear McGuire's voice, with a heavy Irish accent: “Do 
what the doctor tells you.” Vicky's distress grows. She 
seems ready to run up the stairs when the little girl, Gail, 
comes running down herself, McGuire following. Gail 
runs full tilt into Vicky. Vicky strokes her, comforting her; 
speaks to the father. 


VICKY Mr. McGuire, maybe | can help her. 


Vicky pulls a chair away from the desk and sits Gail in it. 
She steps around behind Gail, puts her hand in front of 
Gails closed eyes, speaks to her in soft, hypnotic tones. 


VICKY You're going to have to trust me, Gail. Relax your 
whole being. Let your body feel light. 


The child instinctively obeys. Again—as with Fogle—we 
sense Vicky as well as her patient drifting into a trancelike 
condition, ecstatic, trembling. 


VICKY Let your arms hang loose, and your legs. Breathe in 
deeply .. . (She waits; Gail obeys) Now breathe out. Again. 
In, deep. Out. In. Out. Your body is light. You're floating in 
the air. (She moves her hands down in front of Gail’ 
throat) Your throat is warm and wet and open. Feel the 
warmth inside your throat. Now swallow. (Gail obeys) Again. 
(Gail swallows again) Now open your mouth. 


Gail opens her mouth, and then her eyes, surprised. She 
looks, astonished, at Vicky, who is smiling, exhilarated. 


McGUIRE Bless you, Mrs. Woodhull. | suppose since you're 
the one who cured her, you're the one that I should pay. 


VICKY | don't need money for what I did. 
McGUIRE | insist. 


Vicky accepts the money and sees them out. When she 
lurns, she sees Canning, who has been standing halfway 





down the stairs, glowering. 
CANNING How much did he give you? 
VICKY ‘wenty dollars. 


CANNING Let's have it. (Vicky hesitates) Come on. Let me 
have it. (7he more he persists, the more she resists) Give me 
the money, Victoria. 


VICKY Why should I? I healed her, you didn't. 
CANNING You “ha/? You healed her? Is that what you said? 
VICKY Yes. You saw it yourself. 


CANNING Please! Spare me! You don’t actually expect se 
to believe that reciting that mumbo-jumbo and twitching 
your hands around is enough to open a locked jaw! 


VICKY You're right. It was just a trick. I'll teach it to you 
some time. 


She gives Canning the money. He takes it and turns away. 


CUT TO: 
INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 
Vicky wakes up alone and in pain. 


VICKY Canning’. . . Canning! 


Aware of bis absence, she gels up, puts on a coat and goes 
oulside. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CHICAGO TENDERLOIN DISTRICT - NIGHT 

It is a freezing, windy night. Vicky makes her way 
through the lurid area. There is a sense of garish plea- 
sure spilling from the houses and bars and gambling 
halls out into the streets. She approaches a particular 
house, looks through a side window. At first she - and 
we - see several prostitutes together; then Canning 
comes into view with another PROSTITUTE on his arm. 
He takes one from the first group and - laughing and 
drunk —- goes upstairs with one on each arm (doing a lit- 
tle jig for their and his own amusement). Vicky turns 
away from the window. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. TENDERLOIN DISTRICT - NIGHT 

Vicky, in a state of increasing pain and vulnerability, navi- 
gates the district, accosted regularly. Finally, DAISY, the 
madam of a whorehouse, alighting from her carriage, 
sees her and seizes her arm. 


DAISY You'd better come with me, honey. 


CUT TO: 
INT. BROTHEL — NIGHT 


A midwife delivers Vicky's baby - a boy - with Daisy and 
two prostitutes in attendance. "| 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WOODHULL HOUSE - DAY 

Vicky — holding her baby protectively - enters the house 
with reluctance. 


CUT TO: Vd 
INT. LIVING ROOM - DAY \u% 
Vicky - weakened - comes into the living room. Canning vw 

is drinking and shuffling cards. 9 


A, 7] 
CANNING Where have you been! 
VICKY | went to a whorehouse to have my baby. \ 
CANNING \iy God! She's beautiful. 
VICKY She is a he. 


CANNING Just as well! | always wanted a boy anyway. But 
where were you, darling? | was worried sick. I had the police 
looking for you. 


VICKY Why? You're free to go wherever you want whenever 
you choose. And so am I. 


CANNING 0f course! But there are special circumstances. 
Where was our baby born? 


VICKY | told you. In a whorehouse. 
CANNING Stop that, Vicky. Be serious. 


VICKY I'm always serious. Haven't you ever been to a 
whorehouse? They're very hospitable places . . . Well? Have 
you? 

CANNING (1! hispering) Forgive me. 

VICKY There's nothing to forgive. We're free. Why is that so 
hard for you to accept? 

CANNING | ve hurt you terribly, haven't 1? 


VICKY Not at all. Don't get maudlin with me, Canning. | 
don’t need it. I'm going to San Francisco. If you want to 
come along, you may. 


CANNING Thank you for the permission. May I also ask 
why San Francisco? 


VICKY It’s a city by the sea with a harbor full of ships. It's 
what was promised. By the way, my baby’s name is Byron. He 
looks like a poet, don’t you think? 


She walks away with the baby. 

CUT TO: 

EXT./INT. MONTAGE: 

(1) The words “SAN FRANCISCO, 1858” 63 


Licey 


(2) A panorama of San Francisco harbor. 


(3) Vicky setting up shop - with swinging sign - as a 
medium. She has a policeman in a trance as Byron — six 
months old - stares at her. 


(4) Canning, smoking opium with a group of Chinese 
men, in an opium den. 


(5) The modest house where Vicky and Canning live. 
Canning is sitting at the dinner table, listless. Byron, a 
year and a half, sits across from him staring into space. 
Vicky is ostensibly cooking, boiling water, but her atten- 
tion is on a newspaper she is reading. 


VICKY (Reading) Last night at Harper's Ferry, Virginia, 
John Brown led a raiding party of sixteen white men and five 
Negroes in an attack on the Federal arsenal. Brown took sixty 
hostages and held off the local militia and the U.S. Marines. 
One of the hostages said later: “Brown was the coolest and 
firmest man I ever saw defying danger and death.” 


CANNING ‘he water's going to boil over, Vicky. 


VICKY (/gnoring him; she has been excited up to this 
point but becomes grimmer now as she finishes the 
account) By nightfall, with ten of his men dead and Brown 
himself wounded, Brown was taken prisoner. Refusing to 
plead insanity as a defense for his actions, John Brown was 
found guilty of treason, conspiracy and murder and was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 


The water boils over. 
CANNING Damn it, Vicky! 


CUT TO: 

(6) We see Vicky as a cigar girl in a rough waterfront 
saloon, gracefully avoiding the grasp of one customer 
and then politely shaking her head in negation to the 
whispered approach of another. She wears a suggestive 
costume and carries the cigar box from table to table. 
She seems in control, but doesn’t fit in. A handsome 
man, 25, catches her eye. He smiles. Vicky responds 
with a quick, nervous look. A flash of excitement. 


(7) Vicky and Canning in a park at sunset. Canning, drink- 
ing, pushes close to Vicky, backing her against a tree. She 
seems surprised, confused by his erotic move. He leans 
down to kiss her. She takes away his bottle, hurls it. He 
hesitates, as if considering whether or not to retrieve it. 
Her look dares him. They smile, laugh, start to make love. 


(8) Vicky giving birth, with the aid of a midwife, to a baby 
girl. Canning, disheveled, watches in anxiety. Byron 
watches dumbly, uncomprehending. Vicky caresses the 
new baby girl. 


(9) Vicky, with a new sign advertising herself as a 


“Designer Extraordinaire” and “Costumer to the Stars,” 
fits ANNA COGSWELL for a lovely, expensive dress. 
Anna is a strong, handsome woman of 40. Vicky con- 
centrates fiercely as she works. Three other finely 


~ dressed women watch appreciatively. 


(10) A group of people, separated roughly into two camps, 
have congregated on a busy commercial street and appear 
to be arguing. Placards, banners and pamphlets supporting 
North or South abound and there is some pushing and 
shoving. Vicky is with the northern group, listening, cheer- 
ing or hissing at the appropriate times. 


(11) A billboard in front of a theater advertises a “Sold Out" 
performance of The School for Scandal, featuring Anna 
Cogswell and, in smaller letters, Victoria Claflin Woodhull. 
Onstage, Vicky acts in front of a full, attentive audience. 
Suddenly she loses concentration, appears to drift into a 
trance. The audience stirs, calls out. The other actors are 
confused. Vicky walks off stage, passes bewildered actors 
and stagehands and a pleading - then demanding - Anna 
Cogswell before going out into the night. 


(12) Vicky running on the street from the theater to the 
building in which she and Canning live. She enters, 
breathless. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - NIGHT 

Vicky bursts through the door into her house and finds 
Byron, who is 12, crawling on the floor, facing Canning, 
who is also on all fours, drunk. Canning is barking, literal- 
ly growling and making a “woof-woof" sound, encourag- 
ing Byron to emulate it, which Byron (who is smiling 
dumbly, as though enjoying it, but not understanding) 
can't manage to do. ZULU MAUD, a beautiful blond, blue- 
eyed girl of 8, watches the spectacle with great amuse- 
ment, giggling. Vicky is depressed and impatient rather 
than shocked and angry. Clearly, she has seen it before. 


CANNING shhh! 


VICKY Do you think you can manage to stand up on your 
own or would you like me to fetch you a ladder? 


CANNING (Can't you see that I'm educating my son? 


VICKY Well, | have something which I think will, or at any 
rate should, interest you, and I'd prefer that you hear it on 
your feet like a member of Homo sapiens instead of on all 
fours in your canine incarnation. 


CANNING Aren't you supposed to be onstage? 
VICKY No. I'm supposed to be somewhere else entirely. 
CANNING (Sobering up) You didn’t quit, did you? 
VICKY | walked off the stage. 





CANNING In the middle of a performance? Are you mad!? 
You won't get paid! We need the money. 


VICKY What we need is a change. 


CANNING What for? | thought we were all perfectly happy 
here just as we are. 

VICKY We aren't anything, Canning. You are always drunk. 
Of course everything seems fine to you. But | had an epiphany 
onstage just now. It was New York he was talking about. 


CANNING Who’ 


VICKY Demosthenes! The city on a river with a harbor full of 
ships—it wasn't San Francisco—that’s why I haven't found 
my true destiny here; it was New York! (Canning looks at her 
blankly) Come on. We have arrangements to make. 


CANNING The only arrangement I’m making is another 
bottle of wine and a long night's sleep. 


VICKY Well, you're a free man, but I'm leaving in the 
morning. 


ZULU MAUD | in) leaving, too. 


VICKY Yes. You are. And I'm taking Byron. (70 Canning) 
Everything we've dreamed of will happen in New York. 
CANNING You mean everything you ve dreamed of, don’t 
you? 

VICKY (Exasperated) Will you please stand up! 

She is shaking with rage. Canning rises. Vicky turns away, 
her back to him, facing the wall. She is on the verge of sob- 
bing. Canning comes up from behind. touches her. She 
moves away. He pursues, groping, trying to kiss her. Vicky 
resists. 

VICKY Stop. Finish playing with Byron. 

CANNING You re my wife! You're my little wife. And you'll 
do what I say. 

She fights him, finally literally pushing him off his feet. He 
hits his head as he falls. Instinctively, she makes a move to 


help him, but then thinks better of it, hardens. Zulu Maud 
and Byron are stunned. 


VICKY (70 the children) Don't worry, my two angels. Every- 
thing will be just fine as soon as we get to New York. 
ZULU MAUD Shouldn't we help Daddy? 


VICKY | don’t know how to help him, Zulu Maud. Some 
people just don’t want help. They want to stay right where 
they are. | can’t live that way. 


ZULU MAUD Neither can |. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR - DAY 


Vicky walks with Zulu Maud’s hand in one hand and a 
large valise in the other, with Byron trailing. She approach- 
es the San Francisco harbor where a great steamship (with 
the name “S.S. Vanderbilt” prominently displayed) is 
boarding for an imminent departure. The CAPTAIN, a man 
in his early 40s, is greeting passengers as they get on. 


VICKY Whiat is the fare to New York? 
CAPTAIN Sixty dollars, Ma’am. 


Vicky goes through her bills and hands the Captain a 
hunch of them, then moves quickly onto the ship, pretend. 
ing she doesn't know it’s she whom the Captain is after 
when he takes a few fast steps in pursuit. 

CAPTAIN Excuse me, Ma’am!.. . Evcuse me. 

VICKY (Looking al his grip on her arm, which he drops: 
then looking up at him in perfect innocence) Yes? 
CAPTAIN You only gave me sixty dollars. 

VICKY That's what you asked for, isn’t it? 

CAPTAIN Sixty dollars per person. For three that would 
make a hundred and eighty. 


VICKY Surely you don't charge for children. 
CAPTAIN |’ afraid we do. 


VICKY Well, the question is academic. | only have sixty 
dollars, so that’s what you'll have to accept. 

CAPTAIN Not so fast. You'll have to take this up with the 
Commodore. 


VICKY What Commodore? 


CAPTAIN 7/e Commodore—Cornelius Vanderbilt. He 
owns this ship and every other ship that runs from California 
to New York as well as just about every railroad train you'd 
want to ride on. He sets all the rates himself. 


VICKY Tell him I'm waiting. 
CAPTAIN It'll be a /ovg wait. He’s in New York. 
VICKY Fine. I'll settle it with him there. 





She turns again and the Captain stops ber again. 


CAPTAIN The Commodore will have an agent waiting at 
the dock to count heads. If | don't produce sixty dollars for 
each one, I'll have to make up the difference myself. Maybe 
you can provide me with a reason to do so. 


VICKY I'm sure | can provide you with many reasons, but... 
(As she lakes back her money) ... that may not be necessary. 
| do have twenty minutes, don’t 1? 


CAPTAIN (//e checks his watch) Twenty-eight. 
VICKY Zulu Maud, you wait here with Byron. 65 





Vicky, leaving her suitcase on the deck, walks swiftly off the 
ship. She crosses the street fasl. with determination, and 
heads into a building marked “Saloon—Gambling. © 


CUT TO: 

INT. GAMBLING HALL - DAY 

The hall is filled with GAMBLERS, COWBOYS, BAR- 
MAIDS and BUSINESSMEN. Vicky goes straight to the 
roulette wheel, and stands over the table where the 
CROUPIER is calling “Fifteen, black” and raking in all the 
chips and cash. Vicky closes her eyes in deep concentra- 
tion, slightly trembling as the croupier calls out: “Place 
your bets . . . Place your bets.” Vicky opens her eyes - 
emerging from her trance - and puts the sixty dollars on 
the number eight. The croupier rolls the ball. 


CROUPIER (As fhe roll of the ball starts to slow down) 
No more bets. .. no more bets. (7he ball goes into the num- 
ber eight) Fight, black. 

Vicky contains her exhilaration. The croupier counts oul a 
large wad of bills and hands it to her. 


CROUPIER ‘wenty-one hundred and sixty dollars for the 
lucky dame of fortune. 


VICKY (4s she lakes the money) That wasn’t luck. 
GAMBLER What would you call it? 
VICKY \ sign! 


CUT TO: 

EXT. S.S. VANDERBILT - DAY 

A long shot of the S.S. Vanderbilt as it glides along the 
sea impressively in the glittering sun. 


Vicky absorbs sun rays on the deck. From her point of 
view, looking up, we can only see a brilliant sun, and she 
is facing it with her eyes closed. A shadow is cast in front 
of it. Vicky feels it, squints to find why and sees - as we 
do - a clean, wholesome, strikingly handsome man of 
30, finely tailored, erect, with a look of kindness and 
intelligence: JAMES BLOOD. He stares at Vicky; she 
looks at him with increasing interest. They seem literally 
to ravish each other with their eyes. 


Zulu Maud appears with Byron and sees her mother and 
the strange man smiling at each other. 


ZULU MAUD Who is this man, Mama? 
VICKY Our future, darling. 
ZULU MAUD What's his name? 


JAMES (With a bow) 1am Colonel James Blood, my lovely 
angel, formerly of the Sixth Missouri Regiment. 


ZULU MAUD My name is Zulu Maud Claflin Woodhull. 


JAMES (Astonished) Clatlin! (Turning to Vicky) You must 
be Victoria! 


VICKY And you must be psychic. 
JAMES 83y profession, like you. | know your family. 
VICKY Jennie? And Papa? 


JAMES They practiced in St. Louis. I’m the leader of the 
Spiritualist Society there. 1 was with them the night they left. 
VICKY Night! (She laughs) They must have been avoiding a 
“misunderstanding. ” 

JAMES (Sharing ber amusement) A woman claimed that 


a liquid Tennie had rubbed onto her chest had made her 
bosoms shrink. 


VICKY (Laughs) It probably had! 


JAMES They talked about you all the time. But nothing 
quite prepared me for what I’m seeing now. 


VICKY You're very kind. Let's hope you remain . . . unpre- 
pared. 


An exchange of looks heats the intensity. 


JAMES You'll have to excuse me. 
He turns and starts to leave. 
VICKY No. | don't. 


James turns agai. 


JAMES Dont’ 
VICKY Have to excuse you... and I don’t excuse you, 
JAMES Did you have something special in mind? 


VICKY Only what's in your mind, too. 


INT. SHIP/JAMES'S ROOM - NIGHT 

Vicky is with James in his room. The only light comes from 
one candle burning. James takes Vicky's hands and leads 
her to the bed, holding her waist. He unbuttons her shirt 
and removes it. Then he unbuttons her skirt and slips it 
slowly down and off. Then he unties the strings of her pet- 
ticoat and removes it. Vicky is wearing a light corset around 
her waist, the top of which pushes up her breasts. The bot- 
tom is attached to straps which extend down between her 
thighs. The corset is laced in back; James draws the laces 
out and pulls it down Vicky's legs. 


JAMES Step out of it. 


Vicky obeys. James kneels down on the floor and slides 
Vicky's lace-trimmed underdrawers to her feet and off. The 
only clothes now remaining on Vicky are her black stock- 
ings, which are held up by garters around the thighs. He rolls 
down the stockings and Vicky steps out of them. She seems on 





the verge of self-conscious embarrassment, as if ready to 
cover herself up. James touches her shoulders gently: 


JAMES You don't need garters and corsets and straps. Your 
shape is perfect. Your body is the temple of God. 


Vicky is stirred. She undresses James. 
VICKY We're like Adam and Eve. 


JAMES Adam and Eve were ashamed. You and | will never 
be ashamed—of anything. 


They kiss with passion. 

CUT TO: 

EXT. JAMES’S ROOM - DAY 

Vicky and James are lying in bed the next morning. Vicky 


is studying James's body, paying particular attention to 
fine scars on various parts of his chest and back. 


VICKY Are those knife wounds? 
JAMES Bullets. 


VICKY You were shot five times! (She kisses them) It’s fate. 
You were saved so that we could fulfill our destiny. 


JAMES ‘Io teach each other and then the world. 
VICKY Wouldn't that be wonderful? 

JAMES It will be. 

VICKY It's our purpose, isn’t it? It’s why we were born. 
JAMES Yes, my vision of beauty and radiant love. 
VICKY Except... 

JAMES Except what? 

VICKY Except for Canning. I'm married, James. 
JAMES So’ 

VICKY That means we can never be married. 


JAMES Why should we be? It’s an outmoded and inane 
institution. You know this fellow Brigham Young? He has 
twenty-seven wives and now they're going to put him in jail 
for polygamy. Besides, we shouldn't be beholden to each 
other by law. Laws are just the conventions of frightened men. 
We're with each other because we wish to be, because we 
choose to be . . . of our own free will. 


Vicky cuts off this last sentence with “Shbbh ....° during 
which she puts ber fingers across James's mouth to silence 
him. 


VICKY I'll ever want another man, James. You're the only 
man in the world for me. 


JAMES (Smiles) | won't hold you to that. 


VICKY | want you to hold me to it. You'll never want 
another woman, will you? 


JAMES When you love someone, you don't demand things 
of him. (Vicky is a bit deflated) \f | love you, | love what 
you are, and | love what you desire because it’s you who 
desires it. 


VICKY I've desired awful things, James. I have terrible vices. 


JAMES If they're yours, they can’t be vices. They're just new 
ways of discovery. 


VICKY You make me feel as if | can do anything. 
JAMES You can. You will. 
VICKY | feel as if | should be frightened, but I'm not. 


JAMES You don't need to be. All fear is just a displaced fear 
of death. Once you understand that death is the natural, 
inevitable and welcome extension to life, there is no need to 
fear it ever again. There's no need to fear anything. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SHIP’S DECK - DAY 

Vicky, James, Zulu Maud and Byron are all exercising on 
the ship's upper deck. A brilliant sun is rising on the 
horizon. They are the only people up and around. James 
is leading the gymnastics and Vicky is doing a good job 
of following. Zulu Maud is coming along fairly well, but 
Byron, while he tries, lacks the coordination to follow. 
When the exercises are over, James turns to an exhila- 
rated Vicky. Their eyes meet, filled with love. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SHIP’S DINING ROOM 

Vicky, James, Byron and Zulu Maud are at a table eating 
dinner. There are salads and vegetables in front of all of 
them, no meat. Vicky is enjoying the meal. Zulu Maud, 
however, is listless. 


ZULU MAUD | wish | had a good steak. This food is so 
bland. 


JAMES You must never eat meat—it poisons the blood and 
clots the veins. Only vegetables and fruits are healthy for the 
system. 


ZULU MAUD | don't /ike vegetables. 

JAMES You will, Zulu Maud. Pythagoras, Aristotle, Thomas 
More, Shelley—they all were vegetarians. 

ZULU MAUD | don’t care. [| want steak. 


VICKY Try to listen and learn, Zulu Maud. Don’t you want 
your system to be pure? 


ZULU MAUD Jes. Pure meat. 
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VICKY (Suddenly turning to Byron) Byron! What are you 
doing? (She looks down and sees be has pissed bis pants) 
Go back to the room and change your pants. 


JAMES No! It's all right! It's his body expressing. itself 


freely! It’s his natural fluids. 


VICKY Ves, but his fluids have a tendency to reek when they 
drv up. (70 Byron) Go ahead, now. 


Byron leaves the table. Vicky continues eating, pretending 
her first difference with James (however minor) bas not 
existed. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SHIP/MAIN DECK - DAY 

Vicky and James lean over the side of the ship in the 
middle of a storm. They are alone on the deck, drenched 
- the wind and rain lashing them. 


JAMES ‘The state is an ever-tightening noose around the 
neck of the individual. There is only one free and natural 
political condition in which people can learn to become 
themselves and that condition is anarchy. 


VICKY But isn’t that an invitation to endless brutality and war? 


JAMES Only for a while. Only until the first and second 
generations have cleansed themselves of greed and competi- 


tion. The third generation will live solely for the pleasures of 


spirit and body. 
VICKY But there will still be money and people fighting over it. 


JAMES \oney is an artificial invention which the liberated 
spirit will expose as a trick of the fraudulent rich. Hoarding 
money Causes cancer. 

VICKY Then | have nothing to worry about. 


JAMES You! Of course not! You don't want money! (Vicky 
half-smiles) Do vou? 


lickys smile ts ambiguous. 


VICKY | want you. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SHIP'S DECK - DAY 

A clear day. New York is visible from the deck of the 
ship. Vicky is looking over the railing at the city with Zulu 
Maud and Byron. The captain approaches her from 
behind, surprising her. 


CAPTAIN | hope you've had a pleasant journey, Ma'am. 


licky turns around 


VICKY A wonderful journey, Captain. And [hope that you 
have all vour fares safely guarded so that Commodore Van- 
derbilt doesn’t fire you. 


CAPTAIN You sure came up with your fare pretty quick. | 
wish / knew how to make so much money in fifteen minutes. 


VICKY Just listen for the right voices and follow them when 
they speak. 


CAPTAIN You sound like the Commodore now, with his 
mediums. 


VICKY \ediums? 


CAPTAIN Well, I'm no expert on this sort of thing but the 
way I hear it, he had a son he loved who died on him and 
then some quack called Mrs. Tufts, one of those spiritualist 
women, took up half his days trying to put them into contact, 
him and the dead boy. The Commodore's 75, you know, and 
there’s people around that claim he’s coming loose up here. 
(He taps his head) Of course, when you have a hundred mil- 
lion dollars and you own half of the railroads and half of the 
ships in America, it doesn’t matter too much where you're 
coming loose, does it? 


At this point James comes over. The Captain sees him, 


nods, tips his hat. 
CAPTAIN Good luck to both of you. 


licky smiles, gestures goodbye. 


James looks at her but her thoughts are clearly still with 


the Captain's words about the Commodore. 
JAMES [1's «ll right there in front of us. Our new life. 
licky s response suggests a mind split in two directions. 


VICKY Yes. New, unknown and open. 


CUT TO: 
MONTAGE - Across the screen we see the words “NEW 
YORK, 18702 


(1) The S.S. Vanderbilt pulling into New York harbor. 


(2) Vicky, disembarking, holds Byron's hand on one side 
and Zulu Maud'’s on the other, with James Blood trailing 
two steps behind carrying three suitcases. (Vanderbilt's 
INSPECTOR is noted checking off each passenger on a 


paper.) 


(3) The group of four climbs into a coach, which drives 
them first through the tough commercial part of the city 
and then into the loveliest residential area on lower Fifth 
Avenue, where, startlingly, incongruously, Vicky - and 
we - see the Claflin caravan moving crosstown. 


VICKY (Calling oul lo her driver) Stop the coach! 


The DRIVER obeys. Vicky bursts out into the street and 
runs over to the caravan, which, with Buck at the reins, is 
moving ala decent pace and nearly runs her over (Buck 
having pulled the horses up light with a sudden jerk 








and a cry of “Whooova!”). 

BUCK (Syuinting down al ber out of bis one good eye) 
Vicky! 

He climbs down; she rushes to him and they embrace. 
Then he draws back to look at her. 

BUCK You could get arrested for being so beautiful. 
VICKY (eased) You don't look too bad yourself. 

At this point Roxy peers out of the back, yelling at Buck. 
ROXY What the hell is going on out there! (Now she sees 
Vicky) Vicky' 


She jumps down, runs over to Vicky and literally tears her 
away from Buck, hugging her. kissing her. Tennessee 
comes oul and joins them, she. too, in a struggle for phys- 
ical possession of Vicky. James comes down from his coach 
with Byron and Zulu Maud. Buck spots him. 


BUCK Oh no! 
JAMES Hello, Buck! 


BUCK (Down fo Vicky) How did you get mixed up with the 
likes of bine? 

VICKY Mixed up! He's taught me everv/hing! He’s a saint! 
BUCK Only thing he had in common with saints is poverty. 
It's one thing to spout ideals. It’s another to practice them. 
Only fools do that and he’s a fool. 

Tennessee smiles at James: he returns it. If they havent 
been sexual, they certainly are warm. 

ROXY (7 Vicky) You need some good food to put flesh on 
your body, Vicky. You've become too thin. 


VICKY I'm not wearing corsets, that’s all. Don't you want to 
meet your grandchildren? That's Zulu Maud and this is 
Byron. 


BUCK (Studying them, smiles at Zulu Maud, who smiles 
hack coyly; Byron hides bebind Vicky s skirt) Look at her. 
She takes after me. She's a little devil. Come here and give the 
man of the family a kiss. 


Zulu Maud hesitates, then accedes. 

BUCK (7) Vicky, indicating Byron) What's wrong with him? 
VICKY He's shy. 

BUCK I'll fix that quick enough. Where's what’s-his-name? 
VICKY Canning? San Francisco. 


BUCK The farther the better. No-good bastard. Next time 
maybe you'll listen to we. | don’t know which is worse 
outright hypocrisy or naive stupidity like this fellow’s actually 
belching all that spiritual stuff. 





VICKY / believe all that spiritual stuff, too. 


BUCK You didn't used to. You were as clear-headed about it 
as | was from the time you were 4. 


VICKY (Acknowledging James) \'ve learned better. 


BUCK (/ooking al James. who is smiling with salisfac- 
fion) What kind of medicine have you been feeding her? You 
didn’t just convert my daughter with words. 


By this time a considerable traffic jam at 38th Street and 
Fifth Avenue has developed as a result of the two standing 
wagons and all the people in the street. Coaches and lan- 
daus are calling out to “move on™ and “lets go.” Ten- 
nessee suddenly turns on them. 


TENNESSEE Ah), shut up! History is being made here! 


This effrontery produces even louder demands and JOHN- 
SON, a prosperous-looking man with an eve twitch, jumps 
oul of his landau and confronts Buck. 


JOHNSON \ow listen here 


way— 





either you people clear the 


BUCK (/ilerrupling as he examines the mans twitch) 
What would you say if [told you I could fix that jig your eye 
is doing—permanently—in twenty-four hours? You'd get 
down on vour hands and knees and bless me as the healer | 
am, wouldn't you? And you'd seek to reward me with money 
if vou had any decency, which | know you have. Well, | can 
fix it! | can end vour wretched twitch. All you have to do is 
rub on a special potion. Utie! Come out here! (70 Johison) 
You can buy it for almost nothing because I like you. 


Utica stumbles out of the coach, drunk. Several of the 
other people (a growing number) who are being blocked 
now call out angrily again. Two POLICEMEN appear: 


FIRST POLICEMAN AI! right! What's going on here? 
BUCK [in curing this gentleman. 
FIRST POLICEMAN [f you don’t move along, you'll be 


curing him in jail. 
VICKY (7) Buck) Come on, Papa. Our house is on this street. 
ROXY You have a house? 


VICKY Not vet. But we couldn't have met here on 38th Street 
by accident. 

ZULU MAUD (Pointing down the block to an impres- 
sive white stone building) Why can't we live there? 

VICKY My sentiments exactly. 

BUCK You don't know New York. This street is where all the 
rich aristocrats live. 


VICKY Well? We're halfway there already. 69 
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CUT TO: 

EXT. EAST 38th STREET - DAY 

The entire troop approaches the white stone building. 
Buck is at the reins of the Claflin wagon (with Roxy and 
Utica inside). The rest have all walked from the spot a block 
away where they were congesting traffic. There is a “For 
Sale” sign in the front window. Vicky knocks on the door. 
The LANDLORD, a small, stuffy, balding man, opens it. 


LANDLORD \es’ 
VICKY We'd like to have a look inside. 
LANDLORD | can’t imagine you have the right address. 


The Landlord sees one member of the family after another 
(Buck, Roxy and Utica) alighting from the wagon and 
seems besieged. 


LANDLORD You'll have to arrange an appointment in 
advance through a 





Tennessee bursts right by Vicky and the Landlord into the 
vestibule. 


TENNESSEE Phew! It stinks in here! Why aren't the win- 


dows open? 


VICKY (70 the Landlord) \f we like it, we're ready to move 
in today. 


LANDLORD Madam, things just aren't done in— 


Vicky brushes by him, joining Tennessee. The rest of the 


family follows suit, unnerving the Landlord. 


LANDLORD Be careful not to touch anything! The furni- 
ture doesn't come with the house. 


TENNESSEE (As she looks around the living room at the 
plain, tasteful tables and chairs) \ wouldn't accept this fur- 
niture as a gift. 


VICKY (70 James, as she looks around the three rooms on 
the main floor; with high ceilings, large rooms, fine wood- 
en floors) The floor is lovely, isn’t it? 


JAMES It's all fitting together. It’s as if it were part of a 
grand design. 


VICKY Literal and figurative. 
JAMES Precisely, my inspiration! 


VICKY (70 Jennessee) Let's look upstairs. (70 Buck) You 
check down here, Papa. 


BUCK Taking orders from my own daughter. 
VICKY Oh, Papa! 


The Landlord follows Vicky and Tennessee upstairs. Vicky s 
expression and groan suggest she is brushing it off as 
though it were play, but her laugh is a bit forced. She's up 


fo something. Tennessee starts up the stairs behind Vicky, 
who signals the Landlord (with a private look) to come up 
with them (which he does). Vicky and Tennessee see the two 
large bedrooms and a stairway continuing up to a third 
floor. Vicky draws Tennessee aside. 


VICKY Papa's broke, isn’t he? 

TENNESSEE If he isn’t, he’s doing a good job of pretending. 
VICKY (70 the Landlord) How much are you asking? 
LANDLORD Five thousand dollars. 

VICKY I'll give you two now and three more in a month. 


LANDLORD | don't know where you're from, Madam, but 
this is New York City and you are on 38th Street just off Fifth 
Avenue and business simply isn't conducted that way. Pay- 
ment must be immediate and it must be in full. 


Suddenly—unexpectedly and dramatically—Vicky with- 
draws the two thousand dollars she won at roulette from 
inside her blouse. As she isn't wearing a bra, she exposes a 
generous share of her flesh as she makes the move. Its 
intended erotic affect is successful; the Landlord is quite 
apparently leaning in for a better look when he’s stopped 
by having the cash eased into his palm. 


VICKY You're far too distinctive a man to operate by the 
rules of ordinary convention. I'm sure you'll make an excep- 
tion in the case of an internationally renowned family such 
as my own. (7he Landlord starts to count the money) \'s 
two thousand. 


The Landlord stops counting. Tennessee moves in on him 
with a soft suggestiveness. 


TENNESSEE He's sweet, isn't he, Vicky? I love his little 
fringe of hair around the sides and back, don’t you? 


VICKY | always have and | always will. 
The Landlord pulls away, blushing. 
LANDLORD This is really most unorthodox and | must 


insist— 


Tennessee puts her fingers on the Landlord’s mouth, al 
once silencing him and exciting him further by playing 
erotically with his lips. She heads him toward the adjacent 
bedroom, and leads him into it, holding his hand. We listen 
from the balcony with Vicky as the Landlord emits a few 
muffled moans of erotic joy and release. Tennessee comes 
out first, triumphant, smiling, but suppressing a laugh. 


VICKY (/mpressed, also a bit taken aback) \ see my little 
sister has done some growing up. 


The Landlord comes out, looking exceedingly prim and 
tight-lipped, tucking in his shirt, straightening his tie—his 
smugness a perfect mask. 





LANDLORD (Clearing his throat, overcoming a blush) 
Yes! Well! As I was saying, I’m a reasonable man. Every rule 
has its exceptions. You understand, of course, that if | don't 
have the balance a month from now, I'll have to— 


TENNESSEE — Have to what? 


LANDLORD (Backing off) No need to speculate. I'm sure 
it won't become an issue . . . 


VICKY Papa! James! (Buck, James, Roxy and the others 
follow) Something miraculous has happened. Mr— (She 
turns lo the Landlord) 


LANDLORD Bickford. 


VICKY —AMr. Bickford and Tennie and | have found a spe- 
cial way of selling us this lovely little mansion. 


BUCK | hope it doesn't involve any investment on our part 
now. 


VICKY It does. An investment in talent. Mr. Bickford belieres 
in me. 


BUCK So do |, my darling. | always have. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CHATHAM SQUARE - NEW YORK - DAY 

Vicky and Tennessee are walking on Chatham Square, 
observing with excited curiosity fashionable people of all 
ages who seem to be parading to be seen rather than 
headed toward a special destination. Vicky is dressed ina 
blue jacket, white shirt and azure cap, a costume which - in 
conjunction with her shorter hair - makes her stand out 
from the more traditionally (and elaborately) clothed 
crowd. She and Tennessee notice several people easing 
toward a bearded man who is flanked by a staff of lackeys, 
several of whom are carrying placards. The man is shaking, 
hands, smiling, nodding. He appears to be a politician. He 
also is tottering, on the verge of serious drunkenness. 


TENNESSEE Who re they making such a fuss over? 
VICKY It looks like Grant! 


TENNESSEE ‘he President of the United States! Right here? 


VICKY Why not? Where should he be? He's just another 
man who breathes, talks, walks, eats, sleeps, pisses and— 
from the look of him—rinks like any other man. Come on. 
I'll introduce you. 


TENNESSEE You £770 him? 
VICKY Intimately. 


As they approach Grant and the surrounding crowd, we see 
colorful placards and banners reading “RE-ELECT PRESI- 
DENT GRANT,” “FIRST IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE, GENERAL 
GRANT” and “GRANT IN '72.” Vicky works her way through 


the crowd toward Grant, Tennessee following. 


VICKY Excuse me... Excuse me... Excuse me, I'm the 
President's daughter—excuse me. | must get through. 





A burly man—impressed—helps part the crowd for Vicky. 


BURLY MAN Clear the way! It’s the President's daughter! 
Clear the way! 

Finally, Vicky reaches Grant—with Tennessee just behind. 
Grant, clearly drunk, slurring bis words, is taken by 
lickys beauty. 

VICKY Mr. President, my sister, Tennessee, has been dying to 
meet you. 


GRANT Well, [’m pleased to meet her, too. But I'm 
absolutely ruptured to make ‘your acquaintance. 


VICKY Ruptured? 


GRANT Yes. You've ruplured the tranquillity of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Was that your intention? 


TENNESSEE | thought— 


VICKY My intention is never to disrupt unless | can also 
inspire. Do | inspire you, too, Mr. President? 


GRANT 10 the highest heights and the lowest depths. Maybe 
we can share a bottle or two when | get free of all this cam- 
paigning. Would you like to drink some whiskey with me? 


VICKY | don't drink alcohol. | try to keep my system pure. 
TENNESSEE |‘ sure she'll make an exception for you, 


President. 

GRANT | would damn well think so. I'm the President, after 
all, and I only drink the best damn whiskey distilled in America. 
VICKY I'm afraid | can't. If IT didn't religiously stick to my 
principle, | wouldn't have too much left, would 1? 
GRANT You're a strange one, aren't you? 

VICKY Oh, I'm sure. Stranger than even | know yet. 
Encouraged by his handlers, Grant moves on to others in 
the crowd. 

GRANT (ood day, ladies. 

Tennessee can barely contain herself. 


TENNESSEE Vicky! Are you mad! You said no to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


VICKY | said no to a bottle of whiskey and sexual overture 
from a drunk who doesn't bathe and slurs his words. It’s not 
whom you say yes to, Tennie, it’s what you say yes to. Pre- 
cious gifts come in strange boxes and fancy boxes often con- 
tain nothing. You know what meeting him has made me 
understand? That / could be President some day. 
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TENNESSEE 0f course you could! Why not challenge 
Grant right now, 


VICKY Now is not the time. 


TENNESSEE You ae strange, Vicky. You're my sister and | 
love you—but you are very strange. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. NEW YORK STREETS - DAY 

As Vicky and Tennessee move along a sidewalk lined 
with fine stores, it’s apparent that several of the women 
walking (and a few standing) are high-class prostitutes. 
One of them poses next to an elegant dressmaker's 
shop. Vicky, intrigued, stops, looks at her. 


PROSTITUTE What are you looking at? 


Vicky doesn't answer, proceeds directly into the dress shop. 
Jennessee alongside her. 


VICKY She's pretty. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DRESS SHOP - DAY 

Vicky and Tennessee examine materials and dresses. 
Several stylish women receive attention. The main attrac- 
tion, however, is MRS. ASTOR, an overpowering but 
attractive middle-aged woman who is in midstream of an 
assault on a DRESSMAKER, into whose unwilling hands 
she has stuffed a large, expensive dress. 


MRS. ASTOR (47/¢7i)') | said | wanted to be Madame de 


Montespan. | did 7zo/ say | wanted to be Louis XIV! 
DRESSMAKER But Mrs. Astor, | was merely trying to— 


MRS. ASTOR I'm not interested in what you were /rying 
to do; I'm interested in what you failed to do. 


DRESSMAKER [/ only you would allow me to— 


MRS. ASTOR What? Have another chance? The Com- 
modore’s ball is in four days! (Vicky's attention is spiked by 
this reference to the Commodore) \'ve half a mind to close 
you out of business! 


DRESSMAKER \Mirs. Astor, I'm beseeching you— 
MRS. ASTOR 0h), be quiet! 


Mrs. Astor turns abruptly, and starts out of the shop; but 
Vicky cuts off her angle and blocks her at the door: 


VICKY Which dress of Madame de Montespan’s did you have 
in mind—the white silk that’s cut tight to the body from the 
shoulders to the waist and then flows out over the legs to the 
floor, with the lace trimming and the rubies and the blue vel- 
vet cape? 


MRS. ASTOR (Jiken aback. intrigued. but reserved as 


much as possible) Yes. That one. 

Vicky opens the door, holds it for Mrs. Astor. 
CUT TO: 

INT. MRS. ASTOR’S COACH ~- DAY 


Mrs. Astor sits in the middle, Vicky on one side, Ten- 
nessee on the other. 


MRS. ASTOR | relish the idea of commissioning an utter 
unknown from God knows where—Where are you from by 
the way, Mrs. Woodhull? 


VICKY All over. 

MRS. ASTOR }és. But surely you were bor7 in one place. 
VICKY Ohio, | think. 

MRS. ASTOR You think? 

VICKY Neither my father nor my mother is entirely— 
MRS. ASTOR Accurate? 

TENNESSEE Reliable. 

VICKY Consistent in the area of memory and recollection. 
MRS. ASTOR ‘Tennessee was born in Tennessee. 
TENNESSEE Probably. 

VICKY Perhaps. 

MRS. ASTOR | got distracted. Where were we before Ohio? 





VICKY You relish the idea of commissioning an unknown. 
MRS. ASTOR Jes. You. 


VICKY | won't let you down. | never let down anyone whose 
trust | choose to accept. 


MRS. ASTOR I'l] take that to mean I can count on you. If 
it turns out I can’t, you'll be finished—not only in New York, 
but everywhere anyone reasonable would want to live and not 
just as a dressmaker but anything you might choose to try. 


VICKY Do you say that to frighten me? 


MRS. ASTOR | say it for the same reason | say half of 
what I say—because | mean it. 


VICKY Good. Because high stakes bring out the best in me. 


MRS. ASTOR Time will tell. Now just what do you expect 
in return for your unmatched sartorial services, Mrs. Wood- 
hull? I'm speculating that you aren't undertaking this task 
out of sheer affection. 


VICKY The material for your costume and a few extra yards 
of silk for ours. 


MRS. ASTOR J\ours? Your what? 


VICKY Costumes. | assume it’s a costume ball if you're 
going as Madame de Montespan. I'll go as Artemis, the God- 
dess of Prophecy. 


TENNESSEE And I'l! go as Aphrodite. 


MRS. ASTOR (7) Zevnessee) That's modest of you. (7hen 
fo Vicky) | didn’t know you were on such intimate terms with 
the Commodore. 


TENNESSEE He doesn’t know, either. 
VICKY Yet. 


MRS. ASTOR And what if | were to say that | won't take 
you along? Would you still make my dress? 


VICKY Of course. Only... 

MRS. ASTOR Only what? 

VICKY Maybe not with the same enthusiasm. 
TENNESSEE (70 Vicky) Or skill. 

VICKY Or beauty. 

MRS. ASTOR (/ipressed by their sheer gall) Once 


you're inside, | won't even know your name. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WASHINGTON PLACE - VANDERBILT MANSION 
- NIGHT 

Mrs. Astor’s coach pulls up in front of the Vanderbilt 
mansion at East Washington Place. There is a line of ele- 
gant carriages pulling up, liveried servants assisting the 
guests and escorting them inside. A hundred ordinary 
citizens watch the spectacle from as close a distance as 
possible (POLICEMEN holding them at bay). The cos- 
tume ball is in progress inside and we can hear the 
sound of musicians playing the overture to Charpentier's 
La Malade Imaginaire. Mrs. Astor alights grandly. A spe- 
cial fuss is made over her. 


CUT TO: 

INT. VANDERBILT MANSION - NIGHT 

The ball is in full swing. The Charpentier overture is now 
clearly heard. We see the musicians who are playing it. 
Men and women (dressed as such figures as the Count 
of Monte Cristo and Marie Antoinette) dance on the floor 
of the baroque main chamber. There is a massive tropical 
floral arrangement in the adjacent room and, separating 
them, an immense buffet. There are two hundred guests 
and fifty servants. The effect is of exaggerated (if not 
quite vulgar) opulence. The atmosphere is of gaiety tend- 
ing toward revelry. A servant at the door announces each 
arrival. As Mrs. Astor comes in, he says: 


SERVANT \irs. William Backhouse Astor. 


There is a stir. WILLIAM VANDERBILT, the Commodores 
40-year-old son, neat, prim and humorless, approaches 
Mrs. Astor. He is dressed as King Henry NV. 


WILLIAM (Aissing ber hand) \f Louis XIV were here 
tonight, he would fall in love all over again. 


MRS. ASTOR With whom? 

WILLIAM Why you, of course. Surely — 

MRS. ASTOR Whi are you supposed to be? 
WILLIAM (Slightly laken aback) Henry IV. Doesn't it— 
MRS. ASTOR The /rerch Henry or the English? 
WILLIAM The English. 


MRS. ASTOR Youd better pay more attention to your 
buttons next time. 


She turns away quickly, and with a forced smile, greets 
other guests. The servant announces Vicky and Tennessee. 


SERVANT (S/udying a card in some bewilderment 
before finally speaking) Mrs. Victoria Woodhull and Miss 
Tennessee Claflin. 

General astonishment spreads as the guests take in their 
respective costumes. Vicky, as Artemis, carries a bow and 
arrow; Tennessee, as Aphrodite, is nearly naked. Both are 


far more revealing and provoking than anyone else. We 


hear some of the guests inquiring as lo “What?” and 
“Who?” at the servants announcement. Some laugh and 
are amused: others are appalled. Only CORNELIUS VAN- 
DERBILT. handsome and still remarkably fil at 75 (and 
dressed as the Duke of Marlborough), seems unre- 
strainedly pleased: his eyes are literally popping with 
desire at the sight of the sisters. William rushes over to him. 
WILLIAM Father! These aren't friends of yours, are they? 
CORNELIUS (ying them, highly intrigued, the con- 
tent of bis response belying bis facial expression) God, no! 
I've never laid eves on either of them before this moment. 
WILLIAM And | have never laid eves on a more vulgar dis- 
play of sheer gall in my life. Have you? 

CORNELIUS Never. Especially the tits on the one in white. 
She's /erribly vulgar. 

WILLIAM ||] ask them to leave. 

CORNELIUS You'll do no such thing. This is vz party 
and I'll do the throwing out. 

Cornelius strides over to them, watched carefully by the 
majority of the guests. 

CORNELIUS (Referring fo their semi-nakedness) \ hope 
there’s not too much breeze in here. You could catch a dis- 
ease and die. 
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VICKY Not with ovr connections. Not a chance. 
CORNELIUS Connections! That's a word you should use 


only with great care, young lady. It has a special significance 
to certain people. 

VICKY It has a special significance to me. And to my sister. 
As it does to our parents who trained us. 


CORNELIUS Trained you how? In what field of endeavor? 


VICKY In a field you know well yourself. Well enough to 
know the answer to your question. 


CORNELIUS You ae a medium, aren't you? | feel it. | feel 
your power, | also would like to feel your arms and legs. The 
trouble is I've got a new medium knocking at my door 
almost every day. They all know how desperate | am to see my 
boy George. And they think because I’m old, 'm stupid. 
(Theres a note of aggression in this last line) 


VICKY \\el! 


CORNELIUS (Disarmed. he looks hard first alt Vicky, 
then at Tennessee, then back at Vicky) How good are you 
two at... waltzing? 





then they are the ones who are stupid. 


The musicians have started to play a Strauss waltz. 
VICKY Is that an invitation? 


CORNELIUS A suggestion. | want the two of you to go out 
there and do it. 


VICKY While you watch? 
CORNELIUS While | make up my mind. 


licky and Tennessee move onto the dance floor and walt: 


gracefully, Vicky leading. Several other couples lose their 


rhythm by watching in disbelief. William rushes back to 
Cornelius. 

WILLIAM Father—have vou lost your mind? You're allow- 
ing ascandal to take place. The society editor of the Zimeys is 
leaving! 





Several people have, indeed, started to retreat in indigna- 
fion. Mrs. Astor comes up to Cornelius. 


MRS. ASTOR | had understood this was supposed to be a 


costume ball, Commodore. 


CORNELIUS It was. It is. And | like the looks of yours. 


Who made it for vou? Someone new? 


MRS. ASTOR That's a private matter. What are you going 
to do about what's public? The orgy on your dance floor? Herr 
Strauss would be rolling in his grave. 


CORNELIUS Waltzing. | think he'd appreciate them as 


much as | do. 


Mrs. Astor turns away and heads for the door. William 


starts afler her: 

CORNELIUS Where do you think you're going? 
WILLIAM 10 apologize. | 
CORNELIUS You try it and I'll cane your ass off. The old 


bitch is just jealous of youth and beauty. 

WILLIAM | think sickened would be a bit closer to the truth. 
licky and Tennessee dance their way over. 
TENNESSEE (70 Cornelius) Who's your friend? 


WILLIAM (Cold!) fo Tennessee) A more appropriate ques- 
tion would be who the two of you are! 


TENNESSEE Aphirodite and Artemis. 
CORNELIUS And I'm the Duke of Marlborough. 
WILLIAM Oh, for God’s sake, Father! 


CORNELIUS [f you can’t be admiring of your father and 
gracious toward him, then get out of his sight. 


a 


William walks off angrily. 

TENNESSEE You re very appealing when you're angry. 
CORNELIUS | could just as well turn the anger against vou. 
TENNESSEE You don’t like the way we dance? 
CORNELIUS | don't like how easily you make new ene- 


mies for me. 
VICKY A small price to pay for the new /riends you've made. 
CORNELIUS You ve got a lot of answers, but that doesn’t 


wipe out your debt. You owe me and I'm going to collect. 


/heres nothing harsh in his tone. but we know be means it. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WOODHULL HOUSE - DAY 

In front of the Woodhull house on 38th Street, Buck 
nods, earnest and somber, as he talks to a BUSINESS- 
MAN next to the Claflin wagon, which we realize Buck is 
selling to the businessman. Buck puts the money in his 
pocket, watches as the businessman drives off with it. As 
he turns to go back into the house, we see Vicky through 
the ground floor window - she has been watching from 
inside, unseen by Buck. 


CUT TO: | 
INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - LIVING ROOM - DAY | 
In the Claflin living room we see the whole family (Vicky, 
Tennessee, Roxy, James, Utica, Byron and Zulu Maud). 
Vicky is concealing a copy of the New York Herald. 


BUCK It's the end of an era. One day that wagon will be ina 
museum. 





VICKY Forget the wagon, Papa. We // be in a museum. 
BUCK When? When we're too decrepit to enjoy it. 
Vicky reveals the newspaper. 


VICKY Sooner than you think. (She reads from the society 
page) “The two women whose outrageous conduct embar- 
rassed the family of Commodore Vanderbilt Saturday night 
have been identified as the notorious Claflin sisters, who, with 
their father, a one-eyed manipulator and thief, posed as spiritu- 
alists and healers throughout the Midwest over a decade ago.” 


BUCK Very impressive! But couldn't you have come out of 
there with something that weighs more than a newspaper? 
Some jewelry, some gold!? Wasn't there one diamond neck- 
lace or one pair of earrings or even a watch you could snatch 
up at a party with every rich and social family in New York 
drunk and unsuspecting! What kind of daughters did I raise? 


VICKY Smart ones. This isn't a one-shot deal, Papa. 


TENNESSEE New York is going to be like one big bank for 
us to rob. 


VICKY Not rob. Withdraw from. We don’t need to break any 
laws. 


BUCK (70 Vicky; referring to James) That's his degenerate 
influence talking through you. 


JAMES If my influence were what it should be, we wouldn't 
be talking about what we can extract from these evil plun- 
derers, but how we can cleanse the social order of them. | 
would hope that my luminous wife came out of this experi- 
ence with a strategy. 


BUCK Oh, shut up. 

JAMES They are dead and they should be buried. 

BUCK If they're dead, then how are they ruling the world? 
JAMES Dead in spirit. They only rule the »za/erial world. 


BUCK Well, that’s the one I'd like a share of now, if you 
don't have any objections. 


VICKY We can have both. And we will. 
There is a knock on the front door. 


BUCK (Before turning to answer it) We can also have 
neither—which is what we have now. I wish I had the wagon 
back. We could go to Pittsburgh where they appreciate my 
background. 


He goes to the front door, opens it and finds Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, whom he doesn't know by sight. 


CORNELIUS I'm looking for Artemis Woodhull and 
Aphrodite Claflin. 


BUCK What is this, a prank? 


CORNELIUS Are you their footman? 


BUCK Footman! You're fortunate I don’t stick a foot right 
down your throat. 


CORNELIUS Step aside, you witless boor. 

He starts in, Buck blocks the door. 

BUCK | demand to know to whom I'm speaking. 
CORNELIUS Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


BUCK The Commodore! That's you? Buck Claflin at your 
disposal, sir. 


CORNELIUS }01're the seed they come from! Odd. | bred 
William and you bred them. Maybe a double mistake was made. 


BUCK | don’t think | follow you. 


CORNELIUS You'll a/ways follow me. Now, would you be 
so kind as to fetch them. I don’t have all day. 


BUCK In a moment. But you must understand. | raised 
these girls. Everything they are | made them. Whatever attri- 
butes they have that may have drawn you here today, they 
inherited from me— including their physical appeal, as you 
will understand when you see their mother. May I ask the 
purpose of your visit? 


CORNELIUS hat is between them and me. 


BUCK Everything that concerns my daughters concerns me. 
We have no secrets from each other. 


CORNELIUS | want to meet my son George. 


BUCK | would offer to drive you there myself but my wagon 
is being repaired. 


CORNELIUS George is dead. 


BUCK | see .. . Well, you've made a brilliant choice by 
knocking on our door. My daughter can transport you any- 
where. Come in. Have a seat right here. 


He sits the bewildered, impatient Commodore in the foyer 
and then rushes in to Vicky and Tennessee, speaking in a 
whisper. 


BUCK It’s the Commodore. Hurry upstairs and fix the can- 
dles. (7o Vicky) Put on your little white dress. 


VICKY | haven't had a white dress for twenty years. 


BUCK Well, then, look pretty and act as if you've been com- 
muning. 


TENNESSEE [Don't worry. Just leave us alone with him. 


Vicky motions to Zulu Maud to come with them. 


CUT TO: 
INT. VICKY’S BEDROOM - DAY 75 
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Tennessee is closing the shutters and lighting candles as 
Vicky talks to Zulu Maud in low tones. 


VICKY Let me hear adeep hum. (Zulu Maud hums) Sotter. 
(Zulu Maud hums again) Good. (She leads Zulu Maud 
into the closet) When you hear me say “Listen”—like 
that—vou hum for two seconds. Then wait for a second. 
Then hum again. 


ZULU MAUD Por how long? 
VICKY Four seconds. 


ZULU MAUD Iwo seconds for the first hum, wait for a 
second. then four seconds for the next hum. 


VICKY You're a wizard. 

ZULU MAUD How much money can we get from this man? 
VICKY | don't know. But we're after more than money. 
ZULU MAUD Whitt are we after? 

VICKY The next stage. 

ZULU MAUD And what are we going to do when we get 
to the next stage? 

VICKY What we do on every stage—pertorm. 


They hear footsteps coming up the stairs. Vicky closes the door 
on Zulu Maud. Buck comes to the threshold of the room. 


BUCK A gentleman is here to see you for treatment! Com- 
modore Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


He bows dramatically and ushers Cornelius in. Cornelius 
vires Buck a look that suggests he wants Buck to disap- 
pear. Buck obliges. The scene is gracefully orchestrated: 
Cornelius and the sisters exchange looks, but say nothing. 
The atmosphere in the room is evocative, mystertous, 
spooky. Vicky motions Cornelius into a chair. He sits and 
she moves around behind him. Tennessee kneels on the 


floor at his feet. facing him. As the procedure continues, 


Vicky puts her hands in front of his closed eves, much in 
the manner of her position in relation to Fogle. Tennessee 
massages Cornelius s feet. calves, thighs and continues 
upward. Before Vicky starts, however, Cornelius speaks. 


CORNELIUS If you two Greek sirens are as good at mak- 
ing connections as you are at causing scandal, maybe Il 
finally get back in touch with my beloved George. He was the 
handsomest boy I've ever seen. He had fresh shiny skin and 
oreen eves and he was tall and trim and strong as a bull but 
he moved with small steps, dainty steps, almost like a lovely 
virl, but he was rugged and ferocious when he needed to be. 
He had a straight right punch that could split a face in halt 
and a left hand that could rip around and shatter an entire 
rib cage. He was a singer and a talker so beautiful he could 
put you in a trance, and he was a lover most of all. Women 


were in a fever over him for the way he fucked—I know it for 
a fact. | could hear them yelling in celebration right up 
through his ceiling when | was trying to sleep. And then they 
killed him at Shiloh. It took ten men and twenty bullets in 
the back to bring him down. 


Cornelius’: passion deflates. Vicky begins. Tennessee s 
massage begins on cue. 

VICKY (lose your eyes, and I'll bring him back to you right 
now. | could see him in the distance as you spoke—first in a 
haze, then clearly, and I'm listening for him now because | 
know he wants to speak to us. 


CORNELIUS Then let him! Let him come through to my 


soul that longs for him. Just tell me what to do. 


VICKY Feel the warm air from my hands passing into your 
eves. Feel the blood coursing in your body. (A/ this point she 
vires Tennessee a high sign with her eyes to get the physical 
stimulation going on Cornelius’ lower half) Feel the river 
rushing in your legs and arms and neck. Feel it in your toes 
and fingers. 


CORNELIUS It’s in my prick, too. I’ve got a tree trunk 
sticking up. 


VICKY You're opening up . . . Your body is floating, spread- 
ing out in waves, outside this room, outside this house, 
beyond the city, beyond America and Europe and Africa and 
China and into space. 


CORNELIUS (Moaning ecstalically) Oh God in heaven! 
I'm being released! 

VICKY You're passing outside yourself. 

CORNELIUS | am. I’m disappearing. 

VICKY Listen! 


We hear the two-second hum: a pause: then the four-second 
hum. 


CORNELIUS George! .. . George! 


Cornelius leaps out of his chair, standing in a trance. 
Zulu Maud repeats the sounds and both Vicky and Ten- 
nessee look to the closet in surprise at the improvisation: 
then at each other, impressed. 


CORNELIUS (ieorgie! Georgie! My boy! My darling boy! 
VICKY He's out there with you. He’s alive. 
CORNELIUS Speak to me! In words! Don't just moan. 


Speak to me in words, my darling Georgie boy! 


Al this point Zulu Maud speaks from the closet in effective- 
ly disguised tones and Vicky and Tennie are stunned. 
Only Cornelius is still completely rapt. 


ZULU MAUD | love you, Father. | am with vou always. 
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CORNELIUS And | love you, George. You're the o7/y one | 
love. | detest your brother, William. | want you back. 


ZULU MAUD | «7 back. | am alive. Alive in you through 
Vicky and Tennessee. 


CORNELIUS George! Say more. Tell me everything. 


ZULU MAUD | can’t, Father. | must say goodbye for now. 
But I'll be back and I am with you. 


Jennessee gives Cornelius a sudden, light slap on the cheek. 
TENNESSEE Wake up, old boy. 


CORNELIUS (/o0king around; confused at first) He's 
gone. 


VICKY He's never gone, as long as— 


CORNELIUS As long as you and your sister are with me. | 
know that. God bless the moment I laid eyes on you. 


Vicky smiles and Tennessee smiles with her: 

CUT TO: 

INT./EXT. WOODHULL HOUSE - SITTING ROOM - DAY 
On the way to escorting Cornelius out of the house, 


Vicky and Tennessee pass Buck and James (who looks 
disturbed at seeing the Commodore with Vicky). 


BUCK (70 Cornelits) | trust the session was a big success. 
(Cornelius, preoccupied, ignores him; continues by) Feel 
free to come by any time. We're always open for business. 


As they reach the front door of the house, Cornelius still 
seems dazed. Buck has followed them to the door. Sudden- 
ly, Cornelius snaps out of it 


CORNELIUS Dammit! If you two can connect me to my son, 
why can't you use your powers to advise me on investments. 


VICKY Who said we can't? 


CORNELIUS Then why don’t you speak up! Every minute 
you delay I'm losing out on making money. 


VICKY New York Central Railroad. 

CORNELIUS What about it’ 

VICKY That's the advice | have for you. Buy it. 
CORNELIUS | already have. | own half of it. 

VICKY Own the other half. 

CORNELIUS That's a lot of manure to store in one stable. 


VICKY | heard it in a dream on the sea coming to New 
York—on the S.S. Vanderbilt. 


CORNELIUS That's good enough for me. And if | make a 
decent profit, there’s a reward in it for you. 


VICKY | don’t do things for rewards, I do them because | 
want to. 


CORNELIUS (Reaching into his pocket for a wad of 


hundred-dollar bills) Well, you'l\ damn well take something 
for what you did with me today. 


Buck's eyes pop at the sight of the fat roll of hundreds. 


VICKY (7/0 Cornelius) \t was our pleasure. No money is 
necessary. 


BUCK (f course money is necessary. It’s an insult to the 
Commodore to reject his advances. 


CORNELIUS It’s their prerogative. | won't argue. 


BUCK They'll change their mind. They're very fickle. I'll 
hold it for them in the meantime. 


VICKY (/enoring Buck) Goodbye, Commodore. (She closes 
the door. Buck turns on her.) 


BUCK Are you out of your mind! Those weren't counterfeit. 
Those were real hundred-dollar bills! (Vicky smiles, shrugs, 
walks back toward the living room with Buck in hot pur- 
suit) And besides—what do you know about investments? New 
York Central! Suppose it drops! You've ruined everything. 


JAMES She's ruined everything only if she continues to 
consort with men of greed. 


VICKY | know what I'm doing, James. You should have 
more faith in me by now. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

The whole clan is at dinner with one new addition, 
ANTHONY, a muscleman, a handsome young weight- 
lifter with clean, immaculately dumb good looks. He sits 
next to Tennessee and is obviously her partner. Buck is 
reading the stock page of The New York Times. 


BUCK Sixty dollars a share! (70 Vicky) You're a genius! | 
knew I'd passed on a lot to you, but my business sense—that 
comes as a surprise. (He turns lo Anthony) What do you do 
for a living, Richard? 

ANTHONY \ly name is Anthony, sir. 

BUCK That's not what | asked you. 


TENNESSEE He's in PT. Barnum’s circus in Brooklyn. He 
lifts two midgets over his head at the same time, one in each 
hand, and then he juggles them. 





ROXY | don’t like big muscles. | want to be in a box made 
from marble. 


VICKY Drink your juice, Mama. It’s all green vegetables and 
beets. 


— — — — 





JAMES Works wonders for the organs. 
TENNESSEE | think Anthony's body is beautiful. (She feels 


his arms and shoulders) Show them what you do. (Anthony 
hesitates) Go ahead! If you can do it in front of strangers, you 
can do it in front of friends. 


BUCK There aren't any midgets here. 
ANTHONY | could use yoz for one, if you wouldn't mind, 


sir. 
BUCK | certainly would mind. 


ROXY | cannot swallow my food if we talk about human 
flesh. We are Christians here, not cannibals. 


ANTHONY Did you say avimals or cannibals? 


JAMES (7) the entire table) \ have been reading the work 
of Karl Marx recently and he has a startling idea. It's simple, 
like all great ideas, but— 


BUCK Pass the potatoes, Utica. Why don’t you save it for later? 


VICKY Why should he, Papa. Listen to James. He’s a mar- 
velous teacher. 


JAMES Marx suggests that each man should share in the 
ownership and fruits of his own labor instead of leaving it all 
to an employer who controls everything and doles out only a 
pittance. It’s a question of justice and proportion. 


ANTHONY (//eased) Mr. Barnum pays me five dollars a 
week! 

JAMES Yes. But how much is he taking #77? 

VICKY That's the point—not the amount, the principle. 
BUCK I'm feeling nauseous. 

There is a knock on the door. Buck beams. 

BUCK My ear's beginning to get accustomed to that sound. 


Vicky gels up. goes to the door. She opens it and we see Cor- 
nelius. 

CORNELIUS | thought you and your sister might like to 
take a ride with me. I’ve got something I'd like to show you. 
VICKY Have we seen it before? (Cornelius smiles) Vl get 
my jacket. 

She runs back into the dining room. Tennessee gets up 
from the table. 

TENNESSEE James, you'll keep Anthony company for an 


hour before you send him home, won't you? 


BUCK (7 a cool Cornelius who has wandered in behind 
the sisters) | couldn't help noticing in the business pages how 
well New York Central has been doing. 


CORNELIUS | 1m well aware of that since | own a hundred 


percent of it. 


BUCK That was the direction | was heading, Commodore. 
You followed Vicky's suggestions. 


CORNELIUS | followed my instinct—as | always do. 
BUCK But surely, Commodore, you'll admit— 
CORNELIUS |'|! admit nothing. 


JAMES Mr. Vanderbilt, | was just telling everyone about the 
philosopher Karl Marx. I think you might find him instruc- 
tive if you were introduced to him. 


CORNELIUS | don’t care for philosophers. Too much talk, 
too little action. Where is he? 


JAMES London. | didn’t mean introduced to him in person. 
| meant you might want to read him. 


CORNELIUS | don't have time for reading. 


ROXY All the mortal sins—fornication and murder and dis- 
obedience to the mother—they come from too much reading. 


CORNELIUS (7) \icky) Are you ready? 


VICKY James, will you take Byron for a walk later? He’s been 
inside all day. 





James hesitates for a moment. 


JAMES (Of course. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CENTRAL PARK - DAY 

Cornelius drives his landau fast, dangerously and with 
great skill through Central Park. Vicky and Tennessee are 
bunched in on either side of him. Vicky likes the breeze 
on her face, her hair blowing freely; Tennessee plays 
with Cornelius’s leg. Cornelius is in a disciplined frenzy. 
When they come out of the park and proceed down 
Broadway, he suddenly slows to a measured pace. 


CORNELIUS The name of this horse is Mountain Boy— 
finest trotter in America, wearing Vanderbilt purple on his 
back. (He pulls a handful of lumps of sugar from his 
pocket) Here, eat these. (He hands Tennessee some lumps 
and shovels five into his own mouth. Tennessee swallows 


hers. He gives some to Vicky and then picks up a bottle of 


gin from the floor of the landau and unscrews the cap 
with his teeth) This is to wash it down. (He lakes a deep 
swallow; gives the bottle to Tennessee, who drinks; then 
offers it to Vicky, who hesitates) What's the matter, you don't 
drink straight gin? 


VICKY | don't drink any alcohol. 


CORNELIUS (Looking al her askance) Then you're a 
dangerous woman. (Vicky smiles) Drink it. 
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Vicky shakes her head no, laughs. Cornelius doesnt find it 
so funny. 


CUT TO: 

A couple of blocks ahead we - and they - detect a com- 
motion. A group of men are picketing and striking the 
New York Central Railroad, carrying signs protesting both 
Vanderbilt and the railroad. Ten National Guardsmen are 
trying to break the group up, pushing them back. One 
soldier (the only black man in the group) seems reluctant 
to pursue his job. As the Vanderbilt landau passes, Vicky's 
eyes meet his. Then the head Guardsman prods him into 
helping to control the crowd with more enthusiasm. 


CORNELIUS (As (hey approach) What does God have 


against me? Why is He always persecuting me? 
TENNESSEE He's testing your faith. 


CORNELIUS Well, He's playing me wrong; and He's gonna 
lose me if He doesn’t shape up. He's wreaking all kinds of havoc 
on me. He’s got this preacher in Brooklyn, Henry Ward Beecher, 
trying to convince a congregation of three thousand high soci- 
ety citizens every Sunday morning that I'm a plunderer and a 
monopolizer. And now my own men, who were half-starved 
when | took them off the streets, are staking out against me. 


VICKY Maybe they heard how much the stock went up and 
they want to share in it. 


CORNELIUS They are sharing in it. They work for me! 
That wasn't an accident, the stock shooting up the way it 
has. I'm cutting the running time from New York to Chicago 
thirty hours to twenty-four and I'm putting in new— 


VICKY Oh, is ‘hat why it went up! 


Vicky looks at Cornelius in friendly mockery. His return 
look implies he accepts her calling him on his claim. It's at 
this moment that the Guardsmen prevail in controlling 
the crowd. Cornelius, who has slowed his horse slightly. 
now whips him up. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WALL STREET - DAY 

Cornelius pulling up at the corner of Wall and Broad 
Streets. 


CORNELIUS 10 you know that in 1855 they printed up a 
list of the 19 millionaires in New York City and I wasn’t even 
in the top ten? Thirteenth they had me. But I wasn't one of 
those tricky boys like Jay Gould and Jim Fisk, who just 
pumped things up so they could steal some fast money and 
then run off an hour before the collapse. | was a builder—l| 
created steamships and railroads, which is what's making 
this country great. (He suddenly shifts tone) Vve been 
rewarded. Money comes to me as if it loves me and now if 


they made up a new list of millionaires, I'd be firs; so it | 
want to do something friendly for people I believe in to help 
them become their greatest selves, | do it! 


He starts the horse and landau again, leads them around 
the corner to Broad Street. There, at number 44, they— 
and we—and a group of curious people on the street see 
several workmen pulting up a sign that reads; “WOODHULL, 
CLAFLIN AND CO.— BANKING HOUSE.” 


VICKY Cornelius! 
TENNESSEE We have arrived! 


Vicky and Tennie look at each other in astonishment and 
hug Cornelius in joy. 


VICKY You're too generous! 


CORNELIUS No, I'm not. I'm smart. Because if you hap- 
pen to hear any more of those voices, I'll be doing my buying 
and selling through you. 


CUT TO: 

EXT./INT. DAY 

A MONTAGE of images evokes the progress of the lady 
brokers: 


(1) Vicky and Tennessee being photographed in front of 
the office with a crowd of people watching. 


(2) Vicky, Tennessee and James operating inside the 
office, which has an elegant lobby - black marble coun- 
ters, furniture of black walnut and chestnut and huge 
sofas lining the walls. Some well-appointed customers 
drink champagne (the magnums in silver buckets), others 
watch the ticker tape with Vicky as it jumps out of the 
machine. They seem to be congratulating her, nodding in 
approval over her good judgment. Tennessee flirts with 
the drinkers; James does clerical work at a desk. Buck 
paces proudly, with a self-satisfied air, around the room. 


(3) Cornelius pulling up in front of the office in his lan- 
dau, walking in, receiving what is apparently an excellent 
report from Vicky - and recommendations for new pur- 
chases. He exchanges an unfriendly look with James, 
who doesn't like him and who seems burdened by his 
work. The other customers all respond deferentially, not 
to say reverentially, to Cornelius. 


(4) Photographs being taken inside the banking house of 
Vicky, Tennessee, James, Buck (who poses shamefully 
like Napoleon with hand in jacket), Roxy, Utica, the chil- 
dren - the whole clan. 


(5) Vicky, Tennessee, James and Buck reading articles in 
the newspapers and clipping them out. Vicky pasting 
them in her expanding scrapbook (which is on promi- 
nent display in the office). 
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(6) Vicky holding a “press conference” inside the office. 
Several reporters are interviewing her, taking notes as 
she speaks. 


(7) James asleep at his desk, his head resting on a mass 
of papers. Vicky sits alone on the sofa, looking exhaust- 
ed, vacant. It is dusk and they are alone. It is the first 
image suggesting the limitations of the banking house. 
Tennessee comes in; James wakes up groggily. 


TENNESSEE The Commodore's getting peevish; he says 
we haven't given him a stock in five days. 


VICKY I'm tired. (70 James) Did you finish with the figures? 
JAMES \\o. 
VICKY Then we can’t open tomorrow. 


JAMES Good. My blood is turning white from looking at all 
these numbers and thinking about them and talking. I'm 
getting cancer. 


VICKY Don't say that. It’s a curse. 


JAMES [0 you know that across the street at Federal Hall 
George Washington stood and took the oath as President? (/e 
stands up, walks toward her) And now look what we are 
doing on the same soil! Enlarging the already sinful fortune 
of a man who makes— 


VICKY You're so handsome when you get angry, James. 


JAMES |'m not saying this for effect. I'm saying it to try to 
save our souls before it’s too late. 


VICKY Don't worry. This is just a stop along the way. 
JAMES Along the way to where? 


VICKY If I knew the answer to that, half the joy in getting 
there would be gone. 


CUT TO: 

EXT./INT. BROADWAY - DAY 

Vicky, with Tennessee and James on either side, drives a 
coach up Broadway. There is a small crowd of people lis- 
tening to a soapbox orator. As the coach draws close, we 
see - with Vicky - that he is a youngish, startlingly hand- 
some boy. Impulsively, she stops, jumps out of the coach 
and heads toward the crowd. Tennessee and James alight 
and Tennessee follows her. They stop at the edge of the 
crowd as the boy, BENNIE TUCKER, speaks, impas- 
sionedly, to the half-enthusiastic, half-heckling listeners. 


BENNIE | am an anarchist, an atheist. | am not ashamed. 
| admit freely to who | am — an internationalist, a free trader, 
a suffragist, a champion of the eight-hour day, an enemy of 
marriage and a believer in complete sexual freedom. In 
short, | am a man of my age! 


here are some cheers and some boos. One man calls out: 
“You're nota man, you're a baby!” Bennie turns on him: 


BENNIE | aim a good deal older than I look, I assure you. 
And besides, I've had a great deal of experience for my age. 


There is again a loud reaction. 
VICKY Let's take him home with us. 


She looks at Tennessee, who laughs, then at James, who 
understands, accepts it. Vicky approaches Bennie and 
speaks lo him privately. 


VICKY Do you just preach all these wonderful ways of being 
or do you practice them as well? 


BENNIE | practice them—of course! 


VICKY Of course. Well, how would you like to practice some 
free love with me? 


BENNIE (//us/ered) Yes... Well, I'm certain that— 
VICKY Are you a virgin? 
BENNIE A virgin! I've been everwhere. I've done everything, 


VICKY Prove it. Show me. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WOODHULL HOUSE - DUSK 

Vicky, Tennessee, James and Bennie climb down from 
the coach and go into the Woodhull house. Already we 
sense Vicky on the verge of intimacy with Bennie (who is 
pretending to be mature but still seems a bit uneasy). 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - DAY 

The house reflects the new prosperity of the family; it is 
elaborately furnished and decorated now. Musicians are 
playing a polka (to which Buck and Roxy are dancing in 
the living room). Utica and the children watch, Zulu 
Maud smiling and clapping, Byron grinning vacantly, 
Utica dancing by herself (slightly out of time). As Vicky 
and company come in, Buck notices Bennie, watches 
with interest and suspicion as the four file upstairs (Vicky 
pausing to blow a kiss to Zulu Maud). 


CUT TO: 

INT. VICKY’S BEDROOM - DAY 

Vicky, Bennie, Tennessee and James file into Vicky's bed- 
room. Bennie sits down on the couch. Vicky turns direct- 
ly on Bennie and puts her hand on his smooth cheek. 


VICKY (Pleased) You don’t shave, do you? 
BENNIE | shave when | choose to. | act on free will. 


VICKY You don’t have a beard yet to shave. 





BENNIE | most certainly do. 
VICKY You're still just a boy. 
BENNIE (Svaris /o get up) | will not be insulted. 
Vicky pushes him back down. 


VICKY Behave yourself. And do exactly as I say. Don't you 
believe that women should have all the rights that men have, 
including the right to. . . sit where they please? 


At this, she sits down on Bennie’ lap. 


BENNIE (S/rigeling fo maintain his composure) Yes. Of 
course. But— 


VICKY And don’t you think they should have the right to 
kiss whomever they want, whenever they want? 


She kisses the awkward Bennie on the mouth. She makes it 
a lingering, sensual kiss. James and then Tennessee tact- 
fully leave the room, closing the door bebind them. 


VICKY How does that make you feel? 

BENNIE The way it always does. 

VICKY And how is that? 

BENNIE Fine... just fine... I'm...it's...!m— 
VICKY A virgin. 

BENNIE [im a man of the world! I'm a revolutionary! 
VICKY And you're also a virgin. 

BENNIE What makes you think so? 


VICKY | don’t think so. I know so. Don't be embarrassed. 
I'll teach you everything you need to know. 


They kiss—tentatively at first, then with passion. 

FADE TO: 

INT. VICKY'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Vicky and Bennie lie on her bed, Vicky stroking the face 
of the sleeping Bennie. Bennie stirs; awakens. He doesn't 
know where he is at first. He seems frightened; jumps up. 
VICKY Shhh! It’s all right. 

BENNIE Where 
VICKY About two. 
BENNIE /n the afternoon? 
VICKY In the morning. 


BENNIE 0h no! My mother will have half the New York 
Police Department looking for me! How could | have done 
this to her! 





what time is it? 


VICKY Don't worry. Just think how relieved she'll be when 


she finds out how well you are. 

BENNIE Was |... do you consider me... 

VICKY You were wonderful. You're a natural lover, Bennie. 
Bennie is very pleased. 


BENNIE | «always knew I'd have a skill in that area. I guess 
some people are just born that way. 


VICKY | guess. 


BENNIE Well! What would you think if... | mean, perhaps 
we should try and— 


VICKY Just do with me whatever you like. 


FADE TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - LIVING ROOM - DAWN 
Vicky goes downstairs and finds Roxy asleep in a large 
chair and snoring, Utica asleep on the floor with two 
empty bottles of bourbon and a glass next to her and 
Buck playing the violin softly (he acknowledges her pres- 
ence with his eyes and a slight nod). James is in the din- 
ing room alone, reading Plato’s Republic. 


VICKY (Sofily; putting a hand on his shoulder) Hello, my 
dearest love. (James looks up at her with a slight smile) 
Would you mind terribly going down to 120 Madison to tell 
Bennie’s mother that her little boy is in reliable hands? 


JAMES You're putting me through some trials today, aren't 
you? 

VICKY Only if you choose. Have you lost your faith? 
JAMES In you? I wouldn't be here if 1 had. I just wish that 
you would spend a bit more time . . . forging something — 


something concrete, something tangible—with all of your 
magnificent talent and energy instead of . . . 


VICKY Instead of indulging myself. 
JAMES That's not for me to say. 


VICKY What if I were to dictate to you words that I heard, 
would you write them down for me and make them look bril- 
liant and beautiful? 


JAMES | wouldn't have to make them look that way. 
VICKY Because | do hear words—voices in my mind, ideas 
I've never quite expressed. 


JAMES When you're ready to begin, so am I. (A beat) I'll 
deliver the news to your new friend's mother. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - DAY 

Vicky goes upstairs. She goes into Tennessee's room and 
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VICKY Come with me. 


Tennessee looks at her, follows her into her bedroom. Ben- 
nie is pacing back and forth. 


VICKY I've sent James to reassure your mother. 
BENNIE James? And he just went? 

VICKY Yes. Why? Shouldn't he have? 

BENNIE |. . | just... this is all very— 
VICKY New— 

BENNIE Strange— 

VICKY And marvelous— 

BENNIE 10 me. 

VICKY Good. Now Tennie’s going to love Bennie. 
BENNIE 0h, | don’t think | could. [— 


VICKY Of course you can. Nobody can love me who doesn’t 
love Tennie. 


Tennessee comes closer, touching Bennie. Vicky leaves. In 
the dark hallway outside, Vicky whispers to herself. 


VICKY The body is the temple of God. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - BATHROOM - DAY 

Vicky is dictating (as if from a semi-trance) to James. She 
is sitting in an immense, steamy bathtub. James, dressed, 
stands behind with pen and paper in hand - writing. 


VICKY The body is the temple of God. | believe in its 
absolute freedom and in the spirit it contains and releases. | 
believe that marriage—like slavery and monogamy—is out- 
moded and harmful to the vital organs. A woman who pre- 
tends she desires her husband, even after her feeling for him 
is dead, is a victim and a whore. Marriage is nothing but law 
and law has nothing to do with love. All the emotions evoked 
in the relations between the sexes—hate, lust, indifference, 
disgust, as well as love—are superior to law and marriage. 
Any genuine human impulse should be cherished and en- 
couraged. 





Vicky seems to snap back from her trance; she turns to 
look at James behind her. 


VICKY Is that all right? 

JAMES It's magnificent! 

VICKY You didn’t like it. You didn’t like the ending. 
JAMES | liked every word of it. 

VICKY You're certain. 

JAMES |'in certain. 


VICKY It és good, isn't it? 
JAMES I's superb. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. VANDERBILT MANSION - DAY 


CUT TO: 

INT. CORNELIUS’'S BEDROOM - DAY 

Cornelius, Vicky and Tennessee are all lying in bed, 
under the covers, Cornelius in the middle. Vicky finishes 
reading the pages James had transcribed. 


VICKY (Reading) All the emotions evoked in the relations 
between the sexes—hate, lust, indifference, disgust—as well 
as love—are superior to law and marriage. Any genuine 
human impulse should be cherished and encouraged. (7bere 
is silence; to Cornelius) You dow't like it, do you? 


CORNELIUS 10 the contrary. I'm wild for it. Body and 


spirit. That's who | am. I'm all for the glory of both of them. 








VICKY There is one other essay I've written and | think you 
should be the first to hear it. 


CORNELIUS Js it short? 


Al this point Tennessee, whose arm has been dangling 
down the side of the bed, feels something underneath with 
her hand. She interrupts to remark on it. 


TENNESSEE What's this? (She pulls up a couple of salt 
shakers from under the bed. spills out a little onto her 


finger, tastes it and winces) O\d salt. 


CORNELIUS (“yn barrassed) They're conductors. 
VICKY Conductors! 
CORNELIUS 10 the other world. 


VICKY Who gave them to you, Cornelius? Have you been 
consulting other mediums? 


CORNELIUS Only before | met you. This was an idea Mrs. 
Tufts had. 


TENNESSEE Mrs. Tufts! What do you need er fraudu- 


lence for when you have us? 


She gets out of bed and tosses them out of the window. Almost 
immediately, we hear a loud cry from below. Vicky and Cor- 
nelius both jump out of bed and. with Tennessee, look down 


from the window. On the street they see William rubbing his 


head in discomfort and fury. They try to suppress laughter. 


WILLIAM I'm glad that everyone finds it avusing when | 
have a brush with death! They're two witches, Father, and the 
sooner you understand that, the less of a fool you'll turn out 
to be. All they're after is #7) inheritance and everyone knows 
it but you! 














CORNELIUS You think he’s right? 

VICKY Of course he's right. 

TENNESSEE We ‘re just a couple of wicked 
VICKY Golddiggers. With no interest in life but money. 


Don't vou know that by now? 


CORNELIUS All right, all right. | just hate to see what's 
happened to William. He was beautiful when he was a little 
boy. He had these big peach cheeks that people just wanted to 
take a bite out of! Didn't turn sour until he was 13. What were 
we about to do when 








VICKY (Picking up her papers) The other article. I'll read 
you the conclusion. (Vicky reads, pacing) “Ifthe truth were 
known about the great financiers, public outrage would soon 
shed torrents of blood.” 


CORNELIUS (jould and Fisk. Despicable. One dirty deal 


after another. 


VICKY “The powers behind oil and gold have abused the 
common trust appallingly—" 

CORNELIUS The lowest! The most vile. Those oil characters 
are the worst bastards in the nation. (He slaps Tennessee affec- 
tionately on the ass, and she returns with a playful shove) 


VICKY “But it is the excesses of those who control the rail- 
roads of America that are most baleful.” 


CORNELIUS |! Jiai/ was that? 


VICKY “1 know from personal observation the monopolies, 
the manipulations, the—" 


CORNELIUS W/c/ monopolies! Which manipulations! 
Who wrote this filth? 


VICKY [1's perfect. It will throw everyone off. 
CORNELIUS [f you're playing this as a joke, you've lost 


your nose for humor. 
VICKY It's 170/ a joke. 


CORNELIUS Well, then, you're gonna lose a lot more 
than your nose. 


VICKY But don't you see? For Cornelius Vanderbilt to be the 
patron of the first banking house run by women might be 
intriguing, but people expect him to make good investments. 
But if he supports the first ewspaper ever run by women, 
that would turn people's heads around. And if that newspaper 
includes a/facks on him by the very women the public knows 
as the saviors and loves of his life, it becomes downright ev- 
citing! And Cornelius Vanderbilt becomes a man of profound 
self-assurance and mystery and power. 


CORNELIUS Maybe William is right. Maybe you are 


witches. If not, you've got to be insane. Did you just say excil- 


ing? Is that what you think this demented idea of yours is? 
I'll tell you what I find exciting—revenge. When | was in 
Europe a few years ago, two close business associates of mine 
thought that they could cross me. When I found them out | 
sent them a letter which said: “Gentlemen, you have under- 
taken to cheat me. | won't sue you, because the law’s too 
slow. I'll ruin you.” Do you know where they are today? Nei- 
ther does anyone else. They're still in hiding. Now are we 
going to blot out this evil idea right now for good, or are you 
going to become my mortal enemy? 


VICKY I'm going to listen to my voices and follow what they 
say—the way | always have. 


CORNELIUS (7) /innessee) And you? 
TENNESSEE Vicky's my blood, Commodore. Her voices 


speak to me as if they were my own. 


Cornelius glares at Vicky and Tennessee. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WOODHULL ESTABLISHMENT - DAY 

A new sign has replaced the one which read “WOOD- 
HULL, CLAFLIN AND CO." at 44 Broad Street. It now 
reads: “WOODHULL AND CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY.” Under- 
neath, in smaller letters, are the words “Upward and 
Onward.” A crowd of people, which is causing a great 
commotion, separates into two groups. The first is grab- 
bing for, reading avidly and talking about the first edition 
of the Weekly. The second is also excited, but not so 
pleasantly - rather, there is loud demand for redemption 
of notes and bonds and for entrance into deposit boxes. 
We hear such lines from this second group as: “Where's 
our money!” and “We want our notes cashed!” and 
“What's going on here?” and even “Let's have her arrest- 
ed!" and “Where's Vanderbilt? He’s behind all this!” From 
the first group we hear such lines as: “Do you think she 
really wrote this herself?” and “Look at the words she 
uses!” and “Vanderbilt will kill her when he reads this!” In 
reply, we hear: “It must be his idea. She wouldn't breathe 
without his permission.” All of this dialogue overlaps 
chaos, with many people for the investors’ group pound- 
ing on the door. Finally, Vicky comes out. There is an 
uproar, but then, when she raises her hands, they quiet 
down to listen. 


VICKY My friends and believers. 


A man shouts: “I'm no believer—I want my money!” 
There is both approval and outrage from the rest of the 
crowd at this demand. 


VICKY You will get your money. Every note will be honored 
and every certificate will be redeemed. The Commodore gen- 
erously turned considerable funds over to Woodhull, Claflin 
and Co. and only what is necessary for the nurturing of 
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Woodbull and Claflin’s Weekly will remain in our posses- 
sion. My deputy, Colonel Blood, will dispense all due money. 
Please enter calmly. 





the people—calmed—file in evenly. Vicky and Tennessee 
share a look. 


CUT TO: 

INT. THE OFFICES OF THE WEEKLY - DAY 

The rooms that were the banking house have been 
redesigned to house copy desks, printing machinery, 
delivery sacks. Vicky is examining with great pleasure a 
fresh copy of the Weekly that she has taken off the 
press. James is writing diligently at his desk. Buck paces 
back and forth. 


VICKY (Holding up the paper) \sw't it beautiful! 


Al this moment Tennessee bursts in. 


TENNESSEE (/xcifed) | have five new boys ready to sell 
for us, one on the Bowery, one on 34th Street— 


VICKY One in front of the library? 
TENNESSEE Yes 


BUCK Let's pass over the details for a change. 





and he’s so pretty. He’s just 13 but— 


VICKY This room even smells better now! 


BUCK It smells like ink and paper. When I think of the 
money this is costing me, | wonder how | survive. 


VICKY Why not think instead of all the people I'll be reach- 
ing and how their lives will be changed! 


BUCK What about the change in ovr lives! If you'd listened 
to me you'd be millionairesses by now. You might even have 
got the Commodore to sarry one of you. 


At this point two women, one early-middle-aged (SUSAN 
ANTHONY), the other late-middle-aged (ELIZABETH CADY 


STANTON), knock at the front door and then come in. 
Both are conservative in appearance, but there’s a sweet- 
ness, in expression and manner, in Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton that contrasts with a severity that Susan Anthony pro- 


jects. Buck is not impressed by either of them. 


BUCK Here's a walking illustration of what I'm saying. Look 
at the class of people who come by now that what you're up 
to is printing. These sure aren't a couple of investors loaded 
with money. 


SUSAN |'m Susan Anthony and this is Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. 


JAMES (Jumping up in excitement) Two of the greatest 
women in America! In the vanguard of every 





BUCK Why don’t you let them tell us what they're after? 


SUSAN (4 bil taken aback by Bucks bluntness) |\— 
we—we wanted to express our congratulations. 





ELIZABETH Women are starting to see you as an example. 


SUSAN Of course there could be a little less about “free 
love’ —that's hardly the issue. 


TENNESSEE Hardly whose issue? 


Susan casts a cold eye on her. Elizabeth ignores her, turns 
to Vicky. 
ELIZABETH Mrs. Woodhull! Would you be interested in 


speaking at our Women’s Suffrage Convention in Washington 
next Friday? 


JAMES Indeed she would! What a magnificent opportunity! 


BUCK (Opportunity for what? She'll be associated with a nest 
of quacks and she won't be paid a dime. 


ELIZABETH (Continuing to Vicky) We thought that your 
experiences as a woman of independent achievement would 
serve as an inspiration to the members. 


VICKY It sounds admirable. But isn't it Congress that has 
the power to grant the vote? 


ELIZABETH 0 course. 


VICKY Well, then, instead of women talking to other women 
who share the same ideas, why not address Congress directly? 


ELIZABETH Because you'd have to get Benjamin Butler, 
who's the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to grant per- 
mission and as far as he’s concerned there are only two 
things a woman was born to do and voting isn’t one of them. 


VICKY It sounds promising. 
ELIZABETH (ood. Then you'll accept. 


SUSAN You'll speak third. There will be twelve speakers 
altogether. 


VICKY I'm sorry. I didn’t make myself clear. | meant Mr. 
Buller sounded promising. 


Susan, Elizabeth, James and Buck all stop. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. TRAIN IN MOTION - DAY 

A view of a New York Central train running to Washing- 
ton. A representation of Cornelius Vanderbilt's head is 
on the front of the engine. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WASHINGTON, D.C. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES —- HALLWAY - DAY 

Vicky and Tennessee pass the offices of various mem- 
bers until they come to an office with “BENJAMIN F. 
BUTLER, CHAIRMAN” written on the door. Vicky 


— 





knocks. A GUARD, passing, stops. 


GUARD \ay | help you? 


TENNESSEE We're the Congressman’s nieces. I'm Martha 
Butler and this is my sister, Rachel Butler. My uncle Ben told 
us to wait for him inside. 


GUARD Inside his office? 


TENNESSEE That's where we always wait when he’s late. 
If you prefer that we stand outside— 


GUARD Not at all. 
He opens the door for them, ushers them in. 


GUARD He shouldn't be too long. The morning session's 
almost over. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BUTLER’S OFFICE - DAY 

The office is large and impressive, characterized by a 
wide collection of weapons, pistols, knives, swords and 
rifles. Vicky picks up a sword and starts practicing with it 
gracefully. Tennessee finds a pistol, aims it at a portrait of 
Butler that hangs prominently on the wall (in which he's 
in full military uniform). Suddenly, the door opens and 
Butler comes in. He's middle-aged, distinguished-looking 
with a qualifying edge of toughness and a hint of lechery 
in his manner. He does a double take. 


VICKY (Casually; as though there were nothing to ex- 
plain) As a war hero, Congressman Butler, and as a member 
of this august legislative body, I'm sure you are eager to 
become a part of history. 


BUTLER As a war hero, | aa part of history. Who the hell 
are you? 


TENNESSEE (70 Vicky) Doesn't he remind you of Papa? 


VICKY (70 7ennessee) He's more erotic than Papa. Look at 
the way he’s staring at us. He can't hide his lust. 


BUTLER What | can’t hide is my confusion. | thought I had 
entered my office, but apparently I've wandered into an asylum 
for the mentally deranged. Would you mind putting that sword 
down? The way you're brandishing it is making me nervous. 


VICKY (/enoring Buller ’s request) Battles blend into each 
other. The world is full of men who have killed other men. 
(She waves the sword dramatically, nearly taking Butlers 
head off. At the same time Tennessee steps forward and 
points the pistol at Butler) That's easy. And in Congress 
you're just one of many. Great men do what's difficult. Great 
men do what no one’s ever dreamed of doing. 


TENNESSEE (Sensually) Look how intelligent he is, 
Vicky. Look at his eyes. He's beginning to understand already. 


BUTLER | nderstand what? 
VICKY Your destiny. 


BUTLER If this is some trap you're setting for me, it won't 
work. I haven't touched you. | have nothing to hide. I'm 
innocent. And I'll deny everything. 


VICKY You won't deny us. 
BUTLER Deny you what? What do you want? 
VICKY Fifteen minutes. 


lennessee puts the pistol down, touches Butler on the neck 
and cheek. Butler flushes, but he obviously likes the feel of it. 


BUTLER Jhat'’s hurrying it a bit, wouldn't you say? | am a 
busy man, but I can afford more than fifteen minutes if the 
cause is worthy. 


Tennessee continues stroking Butler as Vicky speaks. 


VICKY The cause is eminently worthy. And fifteen minutes is 
all I'll need to address your committee tomorrow. 


BUTLER Are you mad? Who are you? 
VICKY I'm perfectly sane and my name is Victoria Woodhull. 


BUTLER Woodhull! You're the one who sapped the Com- 
modore. 


VICKY The Commodore is our beneficiary. And you will be 
as well. 


lennessee is now holding Butler's hand. 


BUTLER [f you make yourself a laughing stock, /7// be 
blamed. Why should I take the risk? 


VICKY Because you like taking risks. 
BUTLER How do you know that? 
VICKY Because you're taking one right now. 


Tennessee has indeed started (without encountering resis- 
lance) to unbutton his shirt. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE - DAY 

The House Judiciary Committee meeting is being called 
to order. Three hundred spectators are packed into the 
gallery. The CONGRESSMEN on the committee sit 
around a long rectangular table, Butler at the head, with 
Vicky at his right side. When Vicky speaks, we cut to var- 
ious people in the gallery - Tennessee, who looks proud; 
Susan Anthony, who seems properly appreciative; Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, who is excited; CATHERINE BEECH- 
ER, who, dowdy and prissy in her late middle age, looks 
furious; and ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER, 40, who sits 
next to Catherine and who appears curious, impressed. 
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Most impressed - and impressive - of all is FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS, 50 years old, and almost intimidating in his 
dignified handsomeness, with whose eyes Vicky con- 
nects twice - briefly, but unmistakably. 


BUTLER (Banging his gavel) The meeting will come to 
order. Gentlemen, for the purpose of presenting a Memorial 
on the question of Women’s Suffrage, | yield the floor to Mrs. 
Victoria Woodhull of New York City. 


Vicky stands. 


VICKY My fellow citizens: The social world is in the very 
agony of its new birth. Black slaves have been made free; the 
territory of the nation is expanding in dramatic sweeps; for- 
tunes are won and lost in every hour. But the greatest of our 
upheavals is taking place in the relations between men and 
women. Until a few years ago it was considered sinful for a 
woman to try to live her life separately from a man. First she 
was to be harnessed to her father, and then until death to a 
second father called legally a husband. Now, women are rec- 
ognizing at last their deepest needs and longings and taking 
on the wonderful burden of independence. They own proper- 
ty, run businesses, write and love freely. In short, they do 
everything a free citizen in a democratic nation could hope to 
do—except vote—except vole? Is that possible? Did I hear 
myself correctly? 


FIRST REPRESENTATIVE 0f course it’s possible—it’s 
what the law dictates. 


VICKY Are you sure? Is the law so clear to you? 
FIRST REPRESENTATIVE 0f course it is. 


VICKY (She holds up a piece of paper) The Fourteenth 
Amendment says that all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States are citizens of the United States and as such are 
guaranteed all due privileges and immunities. The Fifteenth 
Amendment says that the right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. Therefore, you must either deny that women are 
citizens, or you must allow them to vote. 


FIRST REPRESENTATIVE The point of those Amend- 
ments was to grant the vote to Negroes. 


SECOND REPRESENTATIVE There's nothing about 
women in there. 


VICKY So you contend that women are, in fact, not citizens. 
SECOND REPRESENTATIVE hat is not what | said. 


THIRD REPRESENTATIVE He can’t. His wife is present 
in the gallery. 
Laughter from the gallery. 


FOURTH REPRESENTATIVE Well, /// deny that women 
are citizens. If the Founding Fathers had intended for women 


to be full citizens, they would have granted them the vote 
from the beginning of the Republic. Was Martha Washington 
allowed to vote? Or Abigail Adams? Or Dolley Madison? Who 
are we to say that our wives are more qualified to vote than 
the wives of our greatest leaders were? 


There is loud reaction (applause and hissing as well). The 
women in the gallery rise in protest. 

BUTLER (Banging his gavel) Everybody keep quiet or I'l! 
clear the chamber. In fact, I'm going to clear the chamber 


anyway. This matter is too weighty to decide on the spur of 
the moment. (He bangs the gavel) Meeting adjourned. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOUSE CORRIDOR - DAY 

As the people file out, Vicky is the center of all attention. 
Elizabeth and Susan approach her as she stands with 
Tennessee. 


ELIZABETH | 'm glad you turned down our invitation. But 
how on earth did you convince Mr. Butler to give you a forum? 


VICKY Tennessee and I are very persuasive with a certain 
sort of man. 

SUSAN And what sort would that be? 

VICKY The susceptible sort. 


CATHERINE Your words were well taken, Mrs. Woodhull, 
but you might have covered yourself decently. This isn’t a sea- 
side resort, it’s the United States Congress. 


VICKY What you cover depends on what you have to hide. 


CATHERINE (With heavy sarcasm) From what I've heard 
about you and your family, that would be just about everything, 


Suddenly, Vicky strikes out, smacking Catherine in the face. 
VICKY How dare you insult my family! Next time I won't let 
you off so easily. 


Vicky turns and stalks off as Catherine stands stunned 
with her hand to the side of her face and a shocked expres- 
sion. Elizabeth and Susan are also startled speechless. 
Frederick Douglass, who has seen it from ten feet away, 
smiles slightly. Vicky—recovered—smiles back at him 
and walks over to him. 


DOUGLASS | shall make it a point never to anger you, 
Mrs. Woodhull. 


VICKY You can do anything you like with me if you are who 
| think you are. 


DOUGLASS And who do you think | am? 
VICKY The black ghost of John Brown! 
DOUGLASS | hope I’m more than just a ghost. A ghost is 


—— 








only a step up from being a slave. 


VICKY | didn’t mean to offend you. | know you're Frederick 
Douglass. | meant it as the highest compliment. John Brown 
was my hero. 


DOUGLASS Mine as well. And I embrace your explanation. 
VICKY Do you ever come to New York, Mr. Douglass? 
DOUGLASS When | have a reason. 

VICKY Perhaps I can create one for you. 


They hold a look together. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — DAY 

Isabella catches up with Vicky and Tennessee on the 
street in front of the House of Representatives. She 
speaks quickly and nervously without trying to appear 
only accidentally to be near Vicky. 


ISABELLA My sister would have me ostracized for good if 
she knew I were talking to you—especially if she knew what 
I'm about to say. But I did think you were splendid and | 
don’t want to see you destroyed. 


VICKY That's very kind of you. But don’t chance your own 
well-being for my sake. Wishing me evil and being able to 
effect it aren't the same enterprise. | have no intention of 
being destroyed in the near future by anyone. 


ISABELLA Our brother isn’t anyone. 

VICKY Who is he. 

ISABELLA Henry Ward Beecher. 

VICKY He's taken some courageous positions, hasn't he? 
I've heard he’s a most persuasive preacher. 


ISABELLA Oh, he’s as persuasive as any man who ever 
lived. A few more articles in your paper about “the human 
body as the Temple of God” and the holiness of the passions 
and the instincts —“wherever they may lead” —and you'll 
find that he’s persuaded his entire congregation and half of 
the rest of New York that you are the devil incarnate. 


VICKY (/nfrigued) He wants all free lovers shot—is that it? 
ISABELLA In theory 
VICKY In theory. 

TENNESSEE (£agerly) Don't stop now, Miss. 


ISABELLA Isabella. Isabella Hooker. The latest is the wife 
of his protégé, a man called Theodore Tilton. 


VICKY Does Tilton know? 


ISABELLA If he doesn’t, he’s a fool—and that’s the last 
thing anyone has ever accused Theodore of being. Good day. 





ves. 


And good luck. 


Isabella veers off, leaving Vicky and Tennessee intrigued. 


CUT TO: 

INT. TRAIN - NIGHT 

Vicky and Tennessee ride in their compartment on the 
train back to New York. Tennessee is lying on her upper 
berth, awake. Vicky, in her lower berth, is looking blankly, 
distractedly, into space. She seems nervous, restive. 


TENNESSEE [Doesn't the way the train moves remind you 
of— 


VICKY —the wagon. 


TENNESSEE — when we were little with Papa driving and 
us bouncing around in the dark in the back. Wasn't that fz 
back then? 


VICKY Yes. It was. 
A few moments of silence. 


TENNESSEE You think it’s all ... gonna catch up with us? | 
mean—do you think one day, all of sudden, we'll get found out. 


VICKY What is there to find out? We are what we've become. 
TENNESSEE We're as true as anybody else is, aren't we? 
VICKY | guess. 


Tennessee smiles, jumps down and gets in bed with Vicky, 
who strokes her head as Tennessee closes her eyes. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - NIGHT 

The whole clan is at the dinner table. Beside the food, 
there is a bunch of newspapers on the table. James 
holds one up in his hand. 


JAMES This is the greatest triumph in Congress since the 
war. 


BUCK You can’t buy carriages and silk with speeches. 


JAMES Buck! This is your own daughter! You should be so 
proud! 


BUCK | know who my daughters are, thank you, I sprouted 
them. I’m concerned, that’s all. Vicky's getting too well-known. 
She'll be prey to every swindler in the city. Listen to this: (He 
removes a piece of paper from his pocket and reads it) “To 
Mrs. Victoria Woodball”—he has it spelled wrong, the imbe- 
cile'—with an “a”! “If you place any value on your life, you 
will leave a thousand dollars in an envelope under the rug in 
the lobby of 8 East 25th Street before noon on Monday.” 


JAMES That's ludicrous. It’s blackmail! It’s a prank. 
BUCK You think so? Well, it doesn’t cost you anything to be 
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so cavalier. | would take it seriously. | would pay him off. It’s 
crazy to take a chance of getting hurt. You should never have 
stabbed the Commodore in the back. 


At that moment a face looks through the window. Only 
Zulu Maud notices. It is a disheveled Canning Woodbull. 


ZULU MAUD Pipa! 

Vicky looks, jumps up. goes to the front door, opens it. 
Canning, pale and shaking, looks dreadful. Vicky, shocked 
at his deterioration, touches his face affectionately and 
brings him into the living room. 

VICKY James, this is Canning. 

JAMES It's a great pleasure to meet you, sir. 

BUCK One more parasite back in the fold. 

CANNING | don’t want to impose. | was— 


VICKY You're not imposing. Sit down and have some din- 
ner. You look starved. 


Zulu Maud comes close to him. Canning embraces her. 
CANNING Hello, darling. 
He sees Utica studying him. 


CANNING (Sy iling dreamily through his pharmaco- 
logical haze at Utica) \ remember you from before you 
remember yourself. You've become quite beautiful. 


BUCK The man has no shame! 


JAMES (70) Canning) | see what Vicky loved in you, Dr. 
Woodhull. There’s great suffering in your eyes. (Buck rolls 
his eyes. James ignores him, continues to Canning) Maybe 
you'll write an article for the Weekly. 


CANNING That's very kind of you, but I haven't been 


keeping up with the issues of the day. 


JAMES 0h, we don’t want conventional articles. We're 
interested in new ideas and the texture of people's lives. 


CANNING My life Jas no texture. 


JAMES You won't deter me. Whatever you have to say, we'll 
be interested to read it. (70 Vicky) Won't we? 


VICKY 0f course. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - VICKY’'S BEDROOM - 
NIGHT 

Vicky is lying awake next to a sleeping James. We hear 
stumbling in the hall outside. Something is dropped and 
we hear the sound of glass breaking. Vicky gets out of 
bed and walks down the dark hall to the bathroom. 


CUT TO: 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 

A candle provides the only light. Canning is sitting on the 
edge of the empty bathtub, broken glass and spilled liquid 
on the floor in front of him. He looks up, speaks through a 
stupor. 


CANNING There's a brown bottle in my room. Get it. 


Vicky looks at him for a moment, upset. She goes out of the 
bathroom. 


CUT TO: 

INT. GUEST ROOM - NIGHT 

Vicky takes the bottle (of morphine) and starts back to 
the bathroom. On her way, she runs into Buck, who has 
been awakened. 


BUCK What is it? 
VICKY Canning’s sick. It’s all right. Go back to bed. 


Buck looks at the bottle, snatches it. He unscrews the cap. 
dips his finger in, tastes it, smells it. He looks at Vicky with 
disgust. Vicky takes the bottle back, goes into the bath- 
room. Buck follows. 


CUT TO: 
INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Canning is slumped over. 


CANNING Give me the bottle. 


Buck takes it back from Vicky and pours the contents 
down the drain. 


CANNING You bastard. 


BUCK | want you out of this house by eight o'clock this 
morning. 


VICKY It is not your house, Papa. 


BUCK Not my house! How dare you say such a thing to 
me. | want this drug addict out on the street where he be- 
longs. 


VICKY (70 Canning) Don't pay attention to him. You can 
stay as long as you like. 


BUCK He goes or I go. This morning. 


CANNING Does the freedom fighter know that her father 
trades in slaves? 


Vicky is confused. 
BUCK He doesn’t know what he’s talking about. 
VICKY (7 Canning) What slaves? ... What slaves? Tell me. 


BUCK He's a liar. Whatever he says is a lie. A drug addict 
and a liar! 








VICKY Tell me, Canning. Tell me the truth. What slaves? 
CANNING (7rembling) Slave. You. He sold you to me. 


Buck looks guilty as Vicky stares at him. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. PARADISE SQUARE - NIGHT 

Alone, Vicky walks through the dingiest, sleaziest, filthi- 
est section of New York. Cheap whores, back-street 
thieves and drunks decorate the landscape. Vicky seems 
vacant, aimless in her wandering. She stands out strik- 
ingly. An impressive carriage, equally incongruous, 
draws up in front of one of the hotel-houses. A man 
(who we will later learn is HENRY WARD BEECHER) 
climbs down. He is a handsome 60. For now, it’s hard to 
make out any of his features, so carefully covered is he 
by cape, hat and collar. Several of the whores recognize 
him, but he’s struck by Vicky. He says something to the 
DRIVER of his carriage, who nods, then moves his hors- 
es ahead about ten yards. Beecher approaches Vicky. 


BEECHER | don't believe I've had the pleasure. 
VICKY You would remember if you had. 

BEECHER And so, | flatter myself to think, would you. 
VICKY No doubt. 

Vicky looks into his eyes. 

BEECHER Shall we get acquainted? 


CUT TO: 

INT. CHEAP HOTEL - NIGHT 

Vicky and Beecher pass through the front hallway of a ten- 
ement hotel. The DESK CLERK, clearly familiar with Beech- 
er, hands him a key. Beecher, in a weirdly courtly gesture, 
motions Vicky to precede him up the stairs. At the first 
landing, he opens the door to a small room. He escorts 
Vicky inside. The room is empty except for a bed and a 
chair. Beecher comes close to Vicky, touches her neck. 


BEECHER Are you frightened? 


VICKY No. 


BEECHER But you're trembling. Are you cold? (Vicky 
shakes her head no) You're new at this. It’s your first time. 


VICKY New at what? What do you mean first time? 


BEECHER Why are you being coy? Do you want more 
money than the others get? | don’t mind. You're more beauti- 
ful. And different. You're not easily possessed. I'll give you an 
extra twenty. Will that make you feel a bit better? 


VICKY Did you hear me ask you for any money? 
BEECHER I'm sorry. | misunderstood. | thought—I mean 


| mistook you for—you're not a whore? Not at all? 
VICKY [I'm a woman. Are you a man? 
BEECHER ()f course I'm a man! An exceptional man! 


VICKY Then why do you think you need money to persuade 
a woman to like you? 


BEECHER | don't think that at all. But I'm in. . . special 
circumstances. | must be discreet. 


VICKY It’s a pity you should be ashamed of who you are— 
whoever you are. 


BEECHER | 'm not ashamed. I'm proud of who | am. You 
don’t understand. 


VICKY Teach me. 


Their eyes connect. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. MIDTOWN BUILDING - DAY 

Vicky climbs out of a coach and enters the lobby of the 
building at 8 East 25th Street, where the blackmail note 
commanded payment. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MIDTOWN BUILDING - DAY 

Vicky looks around to make sure that no one is watching 
and then slips a thick envelope under the rug. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. MIDTOWN BUILDING - DAY 

Vicky comes out of the building and gets into the back of 
the coach. The coach proceeds to the corner of Fifth 
Avenue, where it turns left. A moment later, Vicky reap- 
pears on foot. Surreptitiously, she edges back eastward, 
then ducks into a doorway from which she watches Buck 
creep stealthily into the lobby at 8 East 25th Street and 
then emerge - darting looks in all directions - while 
stuffing the envelope into his jacket. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - DAY 

Vicky is dressing and grooming Byron in the foyer of the 
Woodhull house. She takes genuine pride in his appear- 
ance. Zulu Maud comes in. 


ZULU MAUD A policeman wants to see you, Mama. 
Vicky goes lo the door, opens it. SERGEANT ROKELY, 40 


years old, tips his hat. His manner is pleasant but formal. 


SERGEANT ROKELY \trs. Victoria Claflin Woodhull? 
VICKY \es? 
SERGEANT ROKELY My name is Edmund Rokely. 
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Sergeant Rokely. And I'm serving you with a summons. 
He presents it. 

VICKY Summons for what? 

SERGEANT ROKELY Summons to appear in court. 
VICKY But on what charge. 


SERGEANT ROKELY (Reading) Alienation of affection, 
cruelty, torture of the mind and body, larceny—(He looks 
up) \s there a Colonel James Blood in the house? 

VICKY Perhaps. 

SERGEANT ROKELY Well, |'!! need him as well. He's 
named with you as codefendant. 

VICKY Named by whom? 

SERGEANT ROKELY Mrs. Roxanna Hummel Claflin. 
VICKY That's impossible. She’s my mother. 


SERGEANT ROKELY | in sorry, Ma‘am. I'm only carry- 
ing out an order. 


VICKY Thank you. (She starts to close the door; Kokely 
stops her) 


SERGEANT ROKELY | know this isn't the ideal moment, 
but if I told my wife that I'd seen Victoria Woodhull and didn't 
get her signature, she'd never forgive me. 


VICKY Of course. 
Rokely gives her a paper. Vicky goes lo the desk, takes a pen. 


SERGEANT ROKELY Her name is Catherine. After Cather- 
ine the Great. 


Vicky writes slowly. It’s obvious she isn't fluent al the craft. 
She gives the note to Rokely, who thanks her and bows. 


CUT TO: 

INT. COURTROOM - DAY 

Vicky and the entire family are listening to Roxy, who is 
pleading her case before a Judge. Canning sits off to the 
side with Utica. 


ROXY (Pointing angrily to James) V'\\ tell you what that 
man Blood is—he’s a warlock! He spent my daughter's 
money and now he’s put evil ideas in her mind. She was a 
virgin when he stole her and now she has free lovers inside 
my house on 38th Street. He should be sent to Panama, this 
man, and they should put him in a box. 


VICKY (Standing up) Mama, please. Stop this and let's go 
home. 


JUDGE Order. The plaintiff will be given a chance to finish. 


ROXY All this talk she writes now—women to vote, money 


for everybody, filthy behavior—it’s all from him. Who would 
allow such things in a country that is free? Why did I leave 
Germany? 





BUCK So that you could torture me 
you have a point. 
ROXY (70 the Judge) You see! They hate me! The whole 
family. This evil man Blood has turned them on me. My own 
daughter hates the lungs I breathe with. 


VICKY | /ove you, Mama. 


ROXY This evil man Blood—yvyou think he has such a 
name by accident? He told me he will kill me with a knife. He 
holds a pistol in my mouth and says— 


although in this case 


VICKY Mama! Stop it! Please. The enemy is ou/side—not 
within. Not bere. Not in the family. (7o Buck) And you, too, 
Papa. What are you both doing! 


BUCK Me! What have | done for you my whole life but give, 
vive, give! 

JUDGE (Pounding his gavel) Order! Order in the courtroom! 
VICKY (70 Buck, ignoring the judge) 8 East 25th Street! 
That’s what you've done! 

BUCK 87 | don’t know what you mean. 

JUDGE Order! 


ROXY You see? You see how they torment me? My own issue 
from my own womb! 


VICKY Mama! Please! 


ROXY (70 Vicky) Come here! (She opens her arms wide. 
Vicky goes over to her and they embrace. Suddenly, Roxy 
weeps—as Vicky comforts her—and then just as sudden- 
ly stops) Promise me that you will throw this Blood away. 


VICKY He's par? of me, Mama. He’s part of us. He /oves you. 


BUCK Everybody loves everybody nowadays. Where's all the 
hate that used to be around? 


JUDGE (70 Vicky) What | don’t understand is, if Dr. Wood- 
hull over there is your husband, what's this man Blood doing 
in your household in the first place? 


TENNESSEE Haven't you ever heard of a carriage drawn 


by two horses? 


JUDGE (Slamming the gavel down) Silence! There will be 
no duplicity in this courtroom. 


TENNESSEE 0)r in the bedroom. That's what we believe. 
VICKY James—come over here. Show Mama some affection. 


ROXY | wouldn't let him touch me if | were drowning in 
the ocean. 











| 





JUDGE | must insist on order. This is a court of law, not a 
CIFCUS OF 4 ZOO. 


James comes over just the same. extends his hand to Roxy. 


who, begrudgingly, lakes it. 
VICKY Jennie. 


TENNESSEE (Sfarding over; encourages Buck) Come 
on, Papa. 


BUCK You vo ahead. I'm moving back to Scotland where 
my people are treated with reverence. 


JUDGE You re moving into a jail cell along with everyone 
else in this room for contempt of court. 


VICKY Your honor—my mother is dropping the charges. 
JUDGE (7) avy Is that a fair representation of your wishes? 
ROXY | didn't follow that. 

JUDGE |"! take that as a ves. Case dismissed. 


Utica gives a long belch, of which all take notice. 


CUT TO: 

INT. THE WEEKLY - DAY 

Vicky is reading The New York Times, Buck is looking over 
James's shoulder as James counts receipts and cash and 
fixes records. Tennessee is sorting issues of the paper. 


VICKY (Reading the Times) “It is with a profound sense of 
satisfaction that we observe the long overdue exposure of this 
hussy—/(She pauses on that word. looks up) who has 
flouted —" (Again she stops. turns to James) | like that 
word; what exactly does it mean? 


JAMES \locked. 


VICKY As distinct from flaunted. | like flouted better: flout- 
ed. (She says tf with relish; then continues) “who has flouted 
every canon of morality and taste on which our civilization 
is based. There is hardly a dangerous idea infecting society 
which she has not espoused in her shameless little newspa- 
per—tfrom free divorce to free love, from control of reproduc- 
tion to the redistribution of wealth, from spiritualism to suf- 
frage. It is fitting that the first and just assaults against Mrs. 
Woodhull should have come from other women—namely, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and her sister, Catherine Beecher, 
And it is especially gratifying that the coup de grace should 
have been delivered yesterday at Plymouth Church by their 
brilliant and universally admired brother, the Reverend Henry 
Ward Beecher, who has stood for every /egitimately progres- 





, , , . . ‘ 
sive and enlightened case in America tor the past thirty 





years.” | guess that makes us ///egitimately progressive. 


BUCK Ii Jo 8 illegitimate! 


| TENNESSEE [1 just shows you can’t trust what you read in 


the newspapers unless you read it in ours. 

licky is already clipping out the article and opening the 
scrapbook in preparation to inserting it. 

BUCK Isn't there a7zy/hing you won't paste in that book? 
VICKY It's a badge of honor to be attacked by 7he New York 
Jimes. Is when they praise you that you have to worry. To hell 
with it! I'll even put that vile Thomas Nast drawing in the book! 
licky picks up a copy of Harper's Weekly, where a grotesque 
drawing of her with horns growing out of her head by 
Thomas Nast ts featured with the subtitle: “Mrs. Satan.” 
VICKY He's drawn Lincoln and Bismarck—why not me? 


BUCK Lincoln! That's a great one to imitate! Look where he 
ended up! And I warn you about the Beechers—they’re not a 
family to provoke! Especially that preacher, Henry Ward. The 
people believe he’s got God's ear. 


VICKY When he’s actually the biggest hypocrite of them all. 
BUCK Always courting destruction. Just can’t resist. 


VICKY Who is courting what against whom? I have never 
written a syllable against Henry Ward Beecher. 


TENNESSEE je. 


licky smiles. There is a knock at the front door. Buck goes 
fo find out who it ts. 


JAMES ‘he best policy is to ignore him. 

Buck returns. 

BUCK There's a Negro at the door. 

licky lights up. She walks to the door—hopeful, curious. It 
is Frederick Douglass. 

DOUGLASS | hope | haven't chosen a bad time. 


VICKY ‘To the contrary. You've chosen the perfect time. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CENTRAL PARK LAKE - DAY 

Vicky and Douglass are in a boat on the lake in Central 
Park. It is long and narrow, similar to a gondola, with a 
colorful cover shading them. 


DOUGLASS ‘el! me about John Brown. They say no one 
could look into his eves for more than three seconds without 
falling into a trance. 

VICKY It's true. And his voice was deep and musical. And he 
had the longest fingers I've ever seen—that’s why he was so 
good with rifles. 


DOUGLASS Where did you meet him? 


lick), playful, points to her head with her finger, aware of 
the effect she will have. 
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DOUGLASS |’ not sure | recognize that spot on the map. 
VICKY | met John Brown in spirit. 
DOUGLASS As opposed to meeting him . . . in the /lesh. 


VICKY Precisely. | hope you don’t think I was lying; or mis- 
leading you. 


DOUGLASS \eithier. 


VICKY Good. Because | wasn't. I take the spiritual world 
very seriously . . . Not that the physical doesn’t fascinate me 
as well. (She looks him in the eye) \t does. (She shifts gears) 
Do you like New York? 


DOUGLASS (Guiding the boat as he speaks) When | 
was a slave, New York meant everything to me. It was all any 
of us knew about the North. It was a forbidden paradise. It 
meant freedom. But we were hemmed in on every side. At 
every gate there was a watchman, at every ferry there was a 
guard, on every bridge there was a sentinel, and in every 
wood there was a patrol. All we saw was an imminent, grim 
death. But finally, we resolved to run away, and when we did, 
it was more than Patrick Henry had done when he pledged 
himself to liberty or death—because for us it was a doubtful 
liberty at most and a certain death if we failed. But I knew, 
that last morning I woke up and made my break, | ew that 
| preferred even the most painful death to hopeless bondage. 


Vicky touches Frederick ’s face, kisses him gently. He doesnt 
respond. Then she draws back slightly, looks at him. As 
their conversation continues, Vicky, standing, moves pre- 
cariously about the boat. 


DOUGLASS You and | have larger things to do, Mrs. 
Woodhull. 


VICKY Speak for yourself. 
They both laugh. 


DOUGLASS | mean it. 


VICKY | know you do. So do I. Don’t you think we can 
manage both? 


DOUGLASS Even if they didn 7 pass your Memorials, you 
made a great mark in Washington. Anyone who saw you that 
day knows you are destined to lead. Why allow yourself to be 
distracted? 


VICKY The body is not a distraction. It is a temple. | worship 
yours, Mr. Douglass. | hope someday you will worship mine. 


DOUGLASS | am honored and grateful to know I'm in 
your affections. Now let's figure out a way to shake the world. 


Vicky, standing to the side of the boat, capsizes it. Both she 
and Douglass flail and splash in lake. 


VICKY | can't swim! 


DOUGLASS \either can I. 
VICKY Then | guess we should just hold onto the boat— 
DOUGLASS — and pray. 


They laugh as they hold on to the floating boat. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. COOPER UNION - NIGHT 

Signs advertise “THE EQUAL RIGHTS PARTY CONVEN- 
TION? 


CUT TO: 

INT. COOPER UNION - AUDITORIUM - NIGHT 

There is a large platform facing an orchestra and a bal- 
cony, both of which are filled. Movement and noise - 
with many of the people standing, some sitting, others 
stalking the aisles with signs, banners and slogans. A 
banner hangs from the ceiling above the platform. It 
reads: “EQUAL RIGHTS PARTY - NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION - 1871.” On the stage, Susan Anthony is at the 
rostrum. Seated behind her, among others, are Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Isabella Beecher Hooker, other suffragists, 
Tennessee, Frederick and Vicky. 


SUSAN (Addressing the convention) Our party will begin 
to have power when we support a candidate acceptable to 
those who aren 7 of our number as well as to those who are. | 
therefore propose that we nominate, in conjunction with the 
Democrats, the only man who can unseat that disgrace who 
is currently posing as our President; | nominate the coura- 
geous editor and progressive foree—our choice—Mr. Horace 
Greeley! (There is some cheering; bul jeering and hissing 
as well) Now unless there are any other nominations, | pro- 
pose that we make the vote unanimous. 


Frederick Douglass stands. 
SUSAN Mir. Douglass. 
DOUGLASS | nominate for President of the United States 


the only person | know who can unite all of the diverse 
groups in our rich land of struggle and pain—I nominate 
Victoria Woodhull. 


There is an immense uproar. Many are enraged, some 
shocked, others—many—cheer. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON | second the nomination. 
TENNESSEE And | third it. 


Vicky seems pervaded by a beatific glow. She loves this 
moment. Susan Anthony is appalled. 


SUSAN That's impossible! Everyone will /augh at us! 


Some cheers of “Woodbull—Woodhull—Woodbull” begin. 
Vicky stands, goes over to Douglass at the rostrum. 








VICKY (70 Douglass) | hope you know what you're getting 
me into—because | don't. 


DOUGLASS We'll both find out along the way. 
licky steps forward, addresses the convention. 


VICKY Spiritualists, reformers, free-lovers, suffragists . . . 
and readers of the Weekly. From this convention will go forth 
a tide of revolution that will sweep over the whole world. The 
inalienable rights belonging to individuals— 


At this point Utica, drunk, jumps up from a seat near the 
front of the auditorium, interrupting. 


UTICA May | sav a word? 


especially Vicky—is stunned. 





Everyone 
UTICA How do you expect to run a nation when you can't 
even run your own house? 

She stumbles over, falls back into her seat. Again there is a 
greal oulcry. 

VICKY That's my sister Utie and | /ove her—but she's 
wrong. My family lives in uncertainty and excitement, but 
that's how we've all grow. 





UTICA Who's grown? Only you! You don’t care for anyone 
but yourself. 


VICKY (70 the whole audience) | won't defend myself by 
reason. No one should be talked into a choice she doesn’t feel 
with her instincts and in her nerves. My ideas are in the 
Weekly; my body is on the stage; my spirit is in you. Let’s take 
a vote right now between Horace Greeley and The Woodhull. 


A cheer for her rises. Susan Anthony signals to the janitor 
and the gaslights are turned off. There is great commotion 
bul Vicky speaks over it 


VICKY Don't be afraid of the dark. Make your desire known. 
Whom do you want? 


A great cry of “Woodbull” and “You” resonates through- 
oul the hall. 


VICKY | accept your declaration of support. I will be your 
candidate and Frederick Douglass will be my running mate 
as Vice President. I promise you I will contest the race to the 
close and | will win. 


Applause and turmoil in the darkened hall. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - DAY 

The whole family is in the living room of the Woodhull 
house. 


ROXY You will be assassinated. They killed the Czar of 
Russia. Why wouldn't they kill you as well? 


VICKY The Czar had a beard. As long as | shave, I'll be all 
right. 


ROXY (1 pset) Yah! | tell youm—run away! Hide from them. 
President! They Il just shoot you with a gun in the back. 


BUCK Stop trying to discourage her. There’s a fortune to be 
made as President. But how do we stop all her enemies who 
want to keep us from getting rich? 


VICKY /7¢h/ them. Starting with Beecher! (She picks up the 
Christian Union: reads from it) “We have occasionally been 
unfortunate in the quality of those who have sought—and 
reached—our highest office. But never before has an outright 
imposter dared to run. Mrs. Woodhull should be driven away 
before her evil thoughts and deeds are spread any further.” 


TENNESSEE I e's jealous. 
CANNING And a bad writer. 
JAMES He wants to be President himself. 


TENNESSEE Maybe he should speak to Utie. (Vicky shakes 
her head to Tennessee to urge her not to pursue it) Why vot: 
She only wishes bad things on you. 


VICKY That's not true. 
UTICA How do you know it’s not true? 


VICKY Because you're part of my blood. And you could cut 
my heart out with a knife and I'd still believe vou loved me. 
(She stares intensely at Ulica, who returns the look with 
an odd, satisfied smile) Beecher is the enemy now. And the 
odd thing is, from what | hear, he loves women. Someone 
should encourage him to celebrate his own lust instead of 
condemning mine. 


TENNESSEE Encourage him in print in the Weekly. 
JAMES [t's out of the question. The Weekly is not a vessel of 
blackmail. 

VICKY (/enoring James's words, instructing him) Write 
this down: “I do not intend to be offered up as a victim— 
(She sees that James has made no move to transcribe) \ do 
not intend— 

JAMES | can't, Vicky. 

VICKY Fine. I'll write it myself. 

ROXY Reading and writing—that’s where the trouble start- 
ed. You only get sischief from words. 


VICKY Canning— 


Canning looks at James and Ulica (who gets up and 

leaves). Canning writes as Vicky speaks. 

VICKY | do not intend to be offered up as a victim to society 

by those who cover the feculence— (She shifts gears) James, 

isn’t that a wonderful word—feculence? 95 
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JAMES This is a horrible mistake. Fighting Beecher on his 
own terms will give you cancer. 


ROXY Keep quiet with that talk! 


VICKY (Back to Canning) —those who cover the fecu- 
lence of their thoughts with hypocritical indignation. | know 
of one man in particular who seeks to distract public atten- 
tion from what he imagines to be his own indignity by point- 
ing a finger at me. He preaches against free love but practices 
it secretly. But if he thinks | intend to remain silent 
indefinitely, he is mistaken. 


JAMES This should be a time of jubilation. You have a 
chance to spread the gospel, to change the world. 


BUCK When we had the Commodore breathing in our ears, 
the world didn’t need any changing. 


VICKY It has always needed changing. That's why | was put 
on earth. You of all people should know that. (70 James) And 
I'm going to change it, despite your shrinking faith. 


BUCK This feels like a revival meeting. If you're Jesus, who 
am I? 


VICKY The Virgin Mary. 
BUCK As long as you don’t say Judas. 
VICKY Why would I? 


CUT TO: 
INT./EXT. MONTAGE - DAY 
A series of images limning Vicky's presidential campaign: 


(1) The Academy of Music, where Vicky is addressing a 
large rally (the crowd heavily weighted to white women, 
black men and women and white men whose appearance 
is off-center). Frederick Douglass is onstage with Vicky. 


(2) Vicky walking through the mall area of Central Park, 
shaking hands, passing out the Weekly, conversing 
(accompanied by James and Tennessee). 


(3) An outdoor political rally on a sweltering day on Fifth 
Avenue (buildings on one side of the street, the Park on 
the other). Vicky is speaking on a raised platform to an 
increasingly large crowd. A banner above her reads: 
“Victoria: Queen in England - President in America. 


VICKY Zhe New York Times says | want to set myself up as a 
monarch. The Herald, which is run by Mr. Greeley, insists 
that my effort is frivolous. The 7ribune suggests that ll 
make Karl Marx my Secretary of State. The Reverend Henry 
Ward Beecher, who seems to have little else on his mind, con- 
tinues to warn that my aim is to turn America into Sodom. 
And William Backhouse Astor says he will leave the country if 
I'm elected. 


Here. a man in the crowd yells out: “That does it!—l'm 


voting for you twice!” There is general laughter and cheers. 


Vicky notices THEODORE TILTON, a handsome blond man 
standing at the foot of the platform and laking copious notes. 


As she descends from the platform, he approaches her. 


TILTON Mrs. Woodhull. May I have a word with you? 
VICKY Are you a journalist? 

TILTON Yes. 

VICKY For which paper? 

TILTON The Reverend Henry Ward Beecher’s Christian 
Union. 

VICKY And what do you intend to write? 


TILTON (With a smile) Whatever the Reverend Beecher 
fells me to. 


Vicky laughs. 
VICKY Then by all means, let's talk. 


CUT TO: 
EXT./INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - DAY 
Vicky and Tilton enter her house. It ts stifling inside. 


VICKY It’s cooler on the roof. 


She leads him upstairs. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. WOODHULL HOUSE - ROOF - DAY 
Vicky faces Tilton, moves on him seductively as they speak. 


VICKY Now what do you imagine your mentor, the beloved 
Henry, would say if he saw you right now? 


TILTON He would tell me to allow you to make the licen- 
tious advances he would be certain you would make so that | 
could reject them and then write about them. 


VICKY And what do you think he would say if you didn 1 
reject them? 


As she comes Closer: 


TILTON He would be most . . . distressed. He would. . . fire 
me...He would... 


As she starts to kiss him: 


VICKY What? 

TILTON Envy me. 

VICKY Good. | like exciting envy in my enemies. 
They kiss passionately. 


CUT TO: 
INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - BEDROOM - DAY 








The scene below between Vicky and James is intercut by 
the following silent images of Vicky and Tilton: 


(1) Vicky and Tilton at Coney Island, swimming. They 
hug and kiss, their bodies united underwater as many 
people on the beach point at them and whisper. 


(2) Vicky and Tilton on the grass in Central Park. Vicky 
speaks, Tilton writes. 


(3) Vicky running late into a rally where everyone, 
including Frederick Douglass on the platform, has clearly 
been kept waiting. Tilton comes in behind her; Douglass 
casts a disapproving eye on him and a stern one on 
Vicky, who pretends not to notice. 


JAMES How can you—the shrewdest and least innocent 
woman in the United States of America, be so aire? 


VICKY He's a scholar, James. 


JAMES Scholar! Please! Spare me. Where is he a scholar? 
At the Christian Union? For whom is he a scholar? Henry 
Ward Beecher? I thought you were going to expose Beecher in 
the Weekly! What happened to /hat idea? 


VICKY You were opposed to it. 


JAMES And /ha/’s the reason you've retreated? Is that what 
you're going to claim? 


VICKY You've never been jealous before. 
JAMES You've never been blind to the truth before. This 


has nothing to do with jealousy. 


VICKY The truth is that Theodore makes me feel good. (James 
is subdued, hurt) V'm sorry. | didn’t—I don’t know how else 
to—I— (James starts to leave) Where are you going? 


JAMES Away. You don’t need me. 
VICKY | do. I'll always need you, James. 


James smiles sadly, turns away. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODHULL HOUSE - DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
The entire clan (with the conspicuous exception of James) 
is at the dinner table. Tennessee has the Times in front 
of her. 


TENNESSEE ‘Wo thousand people came out to hear Fred- 
erick speak in Chicago. It doesn’t say—Oh, yes—here it is: 
“Mr. Douglass declined to comment on Mrs. Woodhull’s 
newest personal associate, Mr. Theodore Tilton.” 


BUCK “Newest personal associate.” | like that. 


CANNING (7/0 Byron) That’s where you were born, 
Byron—Chicago. 


UTICA (70 Canning) Why do you keep talking to him 
when you know he can’t hear you? 


ZULU MAUD May | have a sip of your wine, Aunt Utie? 
UTICA (Burp) As soon as | finish it. 


She finishes, then slides the empty glass to Zulu Maud. 


VICKY (7) Utica) He hears. 
Utica belches. 


TENNESSEE Here's another attack from Beecher at a rally 
for Greeley. “When asked — 





ROXY Where are the manners | taught you? Reading at the 
table! You couldn't do this in the White House. 


TENNESSEE When we're in the White House, I'll stop. 
(She continues reading) “When asked—" 


ZULU MAUD When is James coming home? 

VICKY Whenever he wants to. 

TENNESSEE ‘When asked whom—" 

ZULU MAUD When will that be? 

BUCK ‘hie later the better. 

TENNESSEE “When asked whom he would prefer—" 
ZULU MAUD \Whiy isn't Theodore here tonight? 
VICKY He's writing his book. 

ZULU MAUD The one about you? 

VICKY Yes. 


ZULU MAUD Js it going to be flattering or filled with 
scandal? 





BUCK If it’s the /ru//, it ll be nothing but scandal. 
TENNESSEE May | finish this sentence before dessert? 
ROXY There is no dessert. 

BUCK | was counting on some pudding. 


TENNESSEE “When asked whom he would prefer if the 
election came to a choice between Grant and Mrs. Woodhull, 
the Reverend Beecher didn’t hesitate. ‘Grant is a fool,’ he stat- 
ed, his eves shining with a clarity that belies his sixty years. 
‘But Mrs. Woodhull is a witch in league with Satan.” 


VICKY I've let him go a step too far. I'm going to print 
everything | know about him tomorrow. 


CUT TO: 

INT. VICKY’'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Vicky and Tilton explode mutually and violently. After 

they subside, they look at each other tenderly. Then 

Tilton seems to withdraw a bit. 97 
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VICKY What? 
TILTON You're not really going after Henry, are you? 
VICKY Of course | am. 


TILTON But the libel laws—don't you know what you're let- 
ting yourself in for? Henry will come after you like a monster. 


VICKY You don't think he has already? 
TILTON It was only words up to now. 


VICKY “Only” words? What kind of writer thinks of lan- 
guage as “only” words? 


TILTON | meant as opposed to a lawsuit or criminal 
charges, which are words that can get you locked up in jail. 


VICKY So what is it you're worried about—libel or jail? 
TILTON I'm worried about you. 

VICKY What about your sas/er? Are you worried about him? 
TILTON \\y sas/er' 


VICKY You said it yourself: you write whatever he /ells you 
to write. 


TILTON | was being facetious. And that was before. (7bere 
is no effect) Vicky. Please. | beg you; | warn you. You don't 
know what a disas/er you're bringing on yourself. (Vicky is 
still unmoved) M least make me one promise: that you'll see 
Henry privately before you print a word. 


VICKY All right. Arrange it. 

TILTON | will. 

VICKY Now. 

TILTON It's two o'clock in the morning. 


VICKY Go to Brooklyn and wake him up. Then come back 
for me. 


TILTON | can't do that. 
VICKY (4 smile starting) Why not? 
TILTON He won't be at home. 


VICKY At two o'clock in the morning! Where would he be? 
Out converting the heathens? 


Tilton leaps out of bed, angry. 

TILTON lave it as you like. 

He starts to dress. 

CUT TO: 

EXT. PLYMOUTH CHURCH - DAY 

A coach draws up in front of the Plymouth Church in 


Brooklyn Heights. Vicky alights, goes inside. The church 
is empty, but Beecher is in the middle of a rehearsal for 


his Sunday sermon. He is preaching with all the exhibi- 
tionistic passion one would expect if every pew were 
filled. He doesn’t notice Vicky at first, and she and we 
have a chance to observe his histrionics unguarded. 


BEECHER Tame the beast and he will respect you. Release 
the beast and he will devour you! There is no lesson more 
strenuous, or more crucial, than that. There is— 


It is al this point that he sees Vicky standing in the rear of the 
church, watching him. He stops and steps down and walks 
foward her. Finally she starts toward him. They stop a step 
apart. There is an erotic current passing between them. 


BEECHER | know. I'm a coward and a hypocrite. 
VICKY You say that as if it were your birthright to be such. 


BEECHER There is a struggle going on between God and 
the devil and the battlefield is the heart of man. | am as 
much prey to that struggle as any other soul trapped inside 
flesh and blood and bones. 


VICKY You érow the truth. Why don’t you speak it? Admit 
to your desperation, to your need to touch women and to fuck 
then— 


BEECHER Silence! We're in the House of God! 
VICKY The human body is the House of God. 
BEECHER (Sarcastically) Yes. \'ve read that somewhere. 


VICKY You could perform miracles tor people. You could 
teach them to love their bodies and shape them and train 
them and share them. You could enrich their spirits. 


BEECHER | could preach depravity, yes. And be mocked and 
ridiculed as you are. What is the miracle in creating enemies? 
| want to attract followers. 


VICKY And you'll feed them lies to seduce them. 


BEECHER People are sustained by lies. Don't you know 
that? Don't you know that you are an aberration? A freak of 
nature in your brazen celebration of behavior that decent 
people have abhorred or been ashamed of when they in- 
dulged in it since the time of the Bible? People /ike to lie and 
sneak and deny—even to themselves; they /ike to sink into 
the depths of cunning and slime. There's no redemption oth- 
erwise! There's no sa/vation if there's nothing from which to 
be saved. Nothing is possible unless sex is seen as filth. 
VICKY What an evil man you are! You don’t believe a word 
of what you just said. 

BEECHER | believe every word—and so do you, Mrs. Wood- 
hull, so do you, or else what were you doing in Paradise 


Square, alone, at night, grabbing on for dear life to a strange 
man in a dirty room? 





Vicky is stunned, it is only now that she connects Beecher 








fo the mysterious man she found at Paradise Square. 


VICKY (Shaken) You want to make that dirty. It wasn’t that 
to me at all! And | am 770/ ashamed of it, even though it was 
you—not of that or anything else! 


Beecher touches her shoulder as she trembles. She recoils. 


BEECHER | can only ask you—as an old man who doesn't 
have long to live—don’'t expose me. Don’t write the things 
about me that you've threatened. 





Vicky looks at him coldly, with loathing. She turns and 
starts out of the Church. Beecher calls afler her, wildly. 


BEECHER Don't force me to bring down my wrath on you, 
Mrs. Woodhull! Don’t force me! 


These last three words are dimmer because we are with 
Vicky, who by this time is out of the church, her expression 
filled with determination and rage. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. THE WEEKLY - DAY 

A 12-year-old NEWSBOY is hawking the Weekly in front 
of the paper's offices, inundated by buyers. 


NEWSBOY Read all about it—the true story of Henry 
Ward Beecher. Read about Henry Ward Beecher and the 
naughty things he does. It’s in the Week/y! Read it here! 
His copies are gone; the newsboy addresses others eager to 
buy. 

NEWSBOY Sorry. Sold out again. You'll have to wait a few 
minutes while they print up more. 


Al this point, one of the men waiting, ANTHONY COM- 
STOCK, 28, starched, thin-lipped, nasty-looking, motions 
fo two men (cold-looking plainclothes POLICEMEN) who 
are in the backseat of a coach across the street. They come 
out and join him. Vicky comes out of the office with Ten- 
nessee, each weighted down with a bundle of papers. Vicky 
gives a slack of them to the newsboy. 


NEWSBOY That won't be enough, Mrs. Woodhull, they'll 
be gone in five minutes. 


VICKY We have to drop some off uptown. 
NEWSBOY How about just ten more? 


Vicky gives him another small batch. Comstock steps for- 
ward, buys one. Then he signals to the two plainclothes 
policemen. One of them grabs Vicky's arm. 


COMSTOCK Are you Victoria Woodhull? 


VICKY | certainly am. And I'm going to have to ask you to 
rest your hand on a more grateful object. 


COMSTOCK |'I! rest it wherever | please. You're under 


arrest. (70 the two plainclothesmen, referring to Tennessee) 
Take that one as well—she’s the sister. 


licky and Tennessee struggle physically and verbally; but 
they are subdued, handcuffed and thrown into the coach. 
Before going in, Vicky speaks: 


VICKY What for? What are the charges? 
COMSTOCK Libel, obscenity and slander. 


The door of the coach is slammed. 


CUT TO: 

INT. FEDERAL COURT - DAY 

A hearing for bail is in progress; Vicky and Tennessee, 
with the Claflin clan behind them, stand in front of a 
stern-looking elderly Judge, UNITED STATES COMMIS- 
SIONER OSBORN. Comstock watches with smug satis- 
faction after finishing his remarks. 


COMSTOCK Your honor, | am authorized by the United 
States District Attorney-General to request that bail be set in 
the sum of five hundred thousand dollars for each suspect. 


BUCK That's half the national war debt! 


OSBORN (//arsh/y) There will be no interruptions! (70 
Comstock) Please proceed, Mr. Comstock. 


COMSTOCK | aim aware that such a sum would ordinari- 
ly be excessive; but we are not concerned here with ordinary 
criminals. We are concerned with two women who have per- 
petuated the most malicious and gross libel in the history of 
our Republic. The seriousness of their felony is compounded 
by their choice of victim. The Reverend Henry Ward Beecher is 
aman whom the entire nation reveres, a man whose moral 
character it is essential that the American government protect. 


OSBORN "he bail is set as requested. Mrs. Woodhull and 
Miss Claflin—you will be escorted by the Federal Marshal to 
the Ludlow Street Jail. 


CUT TO: 

INT. VICKY’S JAIL CELL - DAY 

The sound of the door of Vicky's cell is slammed shut. 
She is alone in a cramped, airless, dingy, unspeakably 
filthy hole. She struggles against panic. She grasps the 
bars, calls out in a soft, defeated, wavering voice. 


VICKY Tennie? Tennie? 


There is no answer 


FADE TO: 

INT. VICKY'S JAIL CELL - DAY 

Vicky is lying awake in the dark, shivering in a corner 

with a crazed, ravaged look. The door is opened. The 

WARDEN comes in. 99 
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WARDEN You have a visitor. 


Vicky follows the Warden down a dark corridor of cells. 


CUT TO: 

INT. JAIL - DAY 

The Warden shows Vicky into a small waiting room - 
bare except for three small wooden chairs. She finds 
Buck (looking sartorially as though he has dropped sev- 
eral notches from the last time we've seen him) and Ten- 
nessee (looking as ravaged as Vicky is) already waiting. 


WARDEN You have five minutes. 


He shuts the door. The three of them look one another over 
for several moments. 


VICKY | suppose | didn’t win the election or they would 
have let me out. 


BUCK That's why they put you in here. They knew if you 
were Out Campaigning— 


VICKY It would have been a landslide. 


Tennessee starts to smile. Both Vicky and Buck watch her 
curiously. Then the smile broadens and Tennessee starts to 
laugh. A crescendo leading to a howl. Buck and then, 
finally, Vicky begin to laugh as well—also in a progres- 
sion from smile through laughter to hysteria bordering on 
(and even achieving) tears. The Warden opens the door. 
The three snap into control. 


WARDEN Time's up. 


CUT TO: 
INT. JAIL CELL - NIGHT 
Vicky - awake in the dark - huddles in a corner of her cell. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CELL AND CORRIDOR - DAY 

The Warden leads Vicky in a different direction this time; 
halfway, another guard leads Tennessee into them and 
Vicky and Tennessee walk with a rising sense of tension. 
At last they reach the “chick-out” area. A CLERK has 
been filling out forms. 


WARDEN Sign. 


Vicky and Tennessee quickly, hungrily, sign the forms. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. LUDLOW STREET JAIL - DAY 

Vicky and Tennessee, in disbelief and exhilaration, walk 
out of the Ludlow Street Jail. As they reach the street, 
they are startled to find Cornelius Vanderbilt parked in 
his landau. 


CORNELIUS | was in the neighborhood and | thought you 
might need a ride. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CORNELIUS’S COACH - DAY 

As Cornelius, flanked by the sisters, drives through the 
city, a playfulness gradually takes over and recalls the 
earlier scene of Cornelius racing them through the park. 


CORNELIUS You know, | often wondered where you two 
got your powers of persuasion, and then when that father of 
yours came to see me, | found out. 


VICKY What did he say that was so convincing? 


CORNELIUS He said if | didn’t put up a million dollars 
bail for you, he'd wait for me on a street corner and shoot me 
in the back. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WEST SIDE HARBOR - DAY 

They approach the West Side Harbor, a magnificent pur- 
ple sunset on the horizon. Cornelius slows up. 


VICKY What are you doing? 
CORNELIUS Letting you out. 
VICKY Why here? 


CORNELIUS Because you're getting on the newest and 
best steamship that crosses the Atlantic—which I just happen 
to own—and you're moving for good to London, England. 


VICKY | don’t run. 


CORNELIUS That's right. You sail. You're jumping bail! 
You stick around for a trial and they'll bury you. 


Al this moment they reach the water's edge, where they 
find Buck, Roxy, Byron and Zulu Maud waiting for them 
with some bags and valises. There are effusive greetings 
(including cries of “Mama” from Zulu Maud and a rare, 
sweet smile from Byron). 


VICKY Where are Utie and Canning? 
BUCK They eloped. 


VICKY (Affer a moment of surprise) Well—we're still a 
family. 

CORNELIUS Hurry up. And don’t write anything about me 
in the London papers. 


He tips his hat, winks and drives off in his landau. The 
clan climbs on to the steamship, which is ready to leave. 
On deck, Vicky suddenly goes pale—tooks ill. She grabs at 
Buck’s arm, misses it, topples over. 


TENNESSEE Vicky! 
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JOHN BIDDULPH MARTIN, a man of 40 who bas been 


standing nearby (an attractive young British aristocrat- 
banker), comes to the rescue and picks up the fainted Vicky. 


VICKY (111 a delirium, speaks) James... James. . . 
JOHN No. John. Job is the name. John Biddulph Martin. 


Vicky opens her eyes slowly and sees Martin, smiles 
dreamily. 


VICKY Yes 





John! 
CUT TO: 

EXT. CORNELIUS’S SHIP - DECK 

Buck has Vicky alone. The rest of the family (including 
John Biddulph Martin, who is playing with Zulu Maud and 
Byron) and other passengers are nearby but not within 
hearing range. 


BUCK He owns five banks; he has two estates; he’s in line for 
a title; and he’s in love with you. 


VICKY It’s all part of a grand design. 


BUCK Let's hope you're a little more mature this time. You 
know what they say—once a philosopher, twice a pervert. 
Hold onto the money as if it were a life preserver in a ship- 
wreck at sea. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. JOHN BIDDULPH MARTIN'S ESTATE - DAY 

On the vast and splendid country estate, a small string 
orchestra is playing the wedding march. Vicky and John 
are dressed in appropriate elegance. The tone of the 
wedding is festive and aristocratic. We see Dukes, 
Duchesses, Earls, Lords and Ladies. The only incongruity 
is, of course, Vicky's family, which (with the exception of 
Zulu Maud, who looks beautiful in a white dress) seems 
out of its element (though enjoying every moment of it). 


CUT TO: 

EXT. MONTAGE - DAY 

A series of images, accompanied by music, which sug- 
gest the luxury, comfort and growing boredom and frus- 
tration of Vicky's life on the Martin estate. By contrast, 
everyone else in the family is having the time of his (or 
her) life: 


(1) Vicky and John and Tennessee playing croquet on the 
estate. John and Tennessee love it; Vicky likes it. John 
hits Vicky's ball away and thinks it’s a riot. Vicky smiles. 


(2) A garden party at which Vicky sits (in forced interest) 
listening to two stuffy British gentlemen. Byron sniffs 
flowers; Zulu Maud plays with two boys (flirting - she’s 
the object of their attention and she likes it). Buck holds 
court, expatiating, surrounded by several DOWAGERS 


who are obviously entranced by his tales. Roxy is being 
introduced around the party by John. Tennessee is ex- 
changing erotic glances with a handsome young man. 


(3) Vicky reading Darwin's Origin of the Species by the 
tennis court, while John plays with a friend. The ball is hit 
wild and the book is knocked out of her hand. John apol- 
ogizes. She assures him it’s all right but there's a note of 
strain; forced politeness. 


(4) Vicky sitting in her dressing room, her hair being 
combed neatly by a MAID. Vicky grows impatient; 
excuses the maid. Then she messes up her hair, shaking 
her head vigorously in front of the mirror. 


(5) Supper in the dining room. Several servants attend 
the whole family. An elegant meal. 

JOHN (Jisting the wine) W's a bit nutty. Let's try some- 
thing a tad drier. 

STEWARD \ery well, sir. 


JOHN (7) the whole table) \ trust everyone had a pleasant 
day? 


There is assent from all except Vicky. 

JOHN And you, my love? 

VICKY | had a fine day. 

JOHN What did you do? 

VICKY Made some plans. 

JOHN Aha! Sounds interesting. 

VICKY I've decided to take a little trip. 

JOHN 4 /ri/)! Where? 

BUCK |.t's stop this conversation before it goes any further. 
JOHN Why? 


BUCK Because it’s already making me queasy and in about 
two more sentences, | think it might finish me altogether. 


JOHN 0h dear! 

VICKY To New York. 

BUCK You see? She was me dead. And her poor mother, too. 
ROXY They are evil people over there. 


TENNESSEE We don't need them, Vicky; we have every- 
thing right here. 


BUCK | promise you on the Holy Bible: if you go, you go 


alone. 


CUT TO: 
INT./EXT. CORNELIUS’S SHIP - DAY 





The same Vanderbilt-owned ship on which Vicky and 
company had left New York is now coming back into the 
West Side Harbor. When it is secure and unloading, we 
see not only Vicky, but everyone else in the family 
(including John Biddulph Martin) coming on land. Buck 
looks disgruntled, but Vicky seems to have been given 
new life. AREPORTER spots her, accosts her. 





REPORTER Excuse me—Mrs. Woodbull? 
VICKY Yes? 
REPORTER What is the purpose of this trip? 


VICKY ‘To say a proper goodbye to my homeland. | didn't 
like the circumstances under which | was forced to leave. 


REPORTER But aren't you taking an awful risk in coming 
back? 


VICKY | certainly am. 
REPORTER Didn't you, in fact, jump bail? 
VICKY | certainly did. 


She is walking, thrilled, toward the street as she talks—the 


reporter keeping pace, writing down her words; the rest of 


the family following. 
REPORTER But then, why are you doing it? 


VICKY Because life is dreary without risks—because | have 
an abiding faith. 


REPORTER [1 our judicial system? 


VICKY (Stops, looks at him as though he were insane; 
then laughs) \n myself! 


She and the family walk ahead out onto the busy street 
as the camera draws up and back. 


THE END 


Vicky 
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Gambler (starring James Caan), in 1974. Toback has 
since written and directed Fingers (1978), Love and 
Money (1980) and The Pick-Up Artist (1987). In 1989, 
he directed The Big Bang, a documentary whose subject 
was “orgasm, the cosmos, sex, love, identity, madness, 
crime and death featuring 19 people from disparate 
walks of life.” Toback’s original screenplay for Bugsy 
(1991, directed by Barry Levinson) was nominated for 
Writers Guild and Academy Awards. He is currently in 
preproduction with Harvard Man, which he will also 
direct. Toback lives in New York City with his wife, 
Stephanie Kampf. 

The version of Vicky published here is Toback’s latest 
draft, completed January 1996. The screenplay was 153 
pages long. 


It’s my understanding that Vicky was originally written in 
the mid-'70s, with George Cukor committed to direct and 
Faye Dunaway slated to play the lead. How did you get 
involved? 


George Barrie, who owned and ran Fabergé, was financing 
movies at the time, and he wanted to make a movie about Victo- 
ria Woodhull. It came to him in conjunction with his running a 
perfume company. Here was this phenomenal historical figure, 
who he also probably thought of as relating to “Babe,” the new 
Fabergé scent of that time. I think he hoped to craft an ad cam- 
paign with Margaux Hemingway, or Farrah Fawcett: “The Mod- 
ern Woman.” Anyway, he had liked 7he Gambler a lot. Even 
though the connections between it and Victoria Woodhull aren’t 
immediately obvious, on closer examination they are, and he 
thought it would be a good match. I, at first, didn’t see this 
match, but then I read a lot more about her, and got into a kind 
of relationship with her—that’s the only way I can describe it. | 
started to feel my way into her life and personality, and | 
thought, “Yes. This is something I could do.” My aim was to 
direct it. At first, I didn’t think it would be easy to get Barrie to 
back me as the director of Vicky, but I did plan on talking him 
into it. I was shrewd enough not to mention it initially, but I had 
spent a year with Karel Reisz before, during and after 7he Gam- 
bler, and felt that the experience had been sufficient education 
for me to be able to direct my next script, whatever it was going 
to be. When I finished Vicky, Barrie said he was inclined to go 
ahead with it right away, but that we needed to get an actress to 




















play Victoria Woodhull. I suggested Faye, whom he had heard 
bad things about—that she was very difficult. And I remember 
saying to him, “If you ever hear an actor's difficult, you know 
that something interesting is going on, because the kind of peo- 
ple who say that sort of thing about an actor are exactly the kind 
of people you don’t want to be involved with when you're mak- 
ing a movie.” /laughs] And although he said he couldn’t quite 
understand why that was true, it sounded good, so I called Faye 
out of the blue, and we hit it off right away—we had an imme- 
diate rapport. I felt it was about as inspiring a match between 
role and actress as I could conceive of, and she felt the same 
way. And then it came down to who was going to direct the 
movie. I suggested myself, and Barrie was 7zof enthusiastic about 
the idea, and | must admit that Faye was also inclined to find 
somebody who had directed a few movies—not someone who 
hadn't directed any. //aughs/ And | got the impression that if I 
insisted on it, | would sabotage the whole thing, so I relented. 

Meanwhile, | got acquainted with Cary Grant, with whom 
George Barrie was very friendly—Cary was on the board of 
Fabergé—and we approached him about playing Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. He was officially retired from acting at that point, 
and had a real antipathy to it. He was a lovely guy, very witty and 
gracious, but acting was of no interest to him at that point. After 
a series of conversations, | felt that we were going to get him to 
do the movie, and I thought that if I could get Cary to get excit- 
ed about my directing the movie, it might happen. Then, out of 
nowhere, | thought about George Cukor. At first, | wasn’t going 
to suggest him because I knew he could do it, and I didn’t want 
to put his name in anybody's mind or my chance to do it would 
be over. But it started to feel like a cheating way to begin a direc- 
torial career and | proposed Cukor. Everyone jumped with 
delight and said, “Of course!” 

So I called Cukor. He had a totally negative preconception of 
Faye—I don’t remember why—but after one meeting with her, 
he went absolutely wild for her. So it started to look inevitable. As 
| talked more with Cukor and with Faye, I started seeing ways to 
make the script better, and I was happy to explore them. 


Do you remember any of those specifically? 


| actually don’t, because I ended up writing so many drafts of 
this script that when I look back at some of them | actually 
don’t remember having written things that I wrote. I probably 
wrote about 4,000 different pages on this script at one time or 
another, over two and a half years. Cukor had a lot of very 
specific ideas, and he would have me read scenes to him over 
and over again until I realized that something would have to be 
changed. He didn’t like to tell me what he wanted me to do; the 
process was for me to read it over and over until | would see that 
certain things needed to be done, and usually, they would be the 
things he felt needed to be done. It was a weirdly interesting 
rocess. 
Cukor liked being read to. He was taking a lot of Percodan at 
the time—he had a bad back—and I think he enjoyed sitting 
there in his lovely and luxurious house, relaxing and cruising 


on Percodan and hearing my script read to him over and over 
again. He used to refer to himself as “The Junkie.” Unfortunate- 
ly, his film 7be Blue Bird came out, and George Barrie was ulti- 
mately too much of a businessman to put $10 million—a lot in 
those days—into a movie directed by a guy who had just come 
out with this film that dived into the toilet in 15 seconds. And 
which was also, it’s worth adding, the work of a director in his 
late 70s. It was all too easy to suggest that there was a correla- 
tion between the failure of the movie and his age. And several of 
the people who had been lifelong genuflectors before Cukor, in 
particular /New York Times crific] Vincent Canby, were not only 
negative, but vindictive and vicious to him. That was a major 
problem, because the idea of Vicky by that point had become 
inextricably bound with Cukor, in all of our minds. And the 
chances of getting Cary Grant to do the movie were tied into it as 
well because Cukor had done several films already with him, 
and they were friends. So it was a deadly blow, although it took a 
while before Barrie actually admitted that he was backing out. 


How close did you get to production on this? 


We were in a kind of general preproduction when 7he Blue Bird 
came out, and it moved sideways and then backwards from that 
point on. When I realized about two months later that it simply 
was not going ahead, I leaned on Barrie with a kind of ultima- 
tum-style aggression—I was walking in place and had to do 
something to provoke a change. I wasn’t being calculating, but 
in retrospect, the result of my pushing was his saying to me, “I'll 
make it up to you; if you can make a movie for a million dol- 
lars, I'll finance your directorial debut.” And that’s how I got 
Fingers financed. | always assumed Vicky would get done, and 
that if it didn’t get done by Cukor, it would get done by me with- 
in a year or two. To this day, I think it’s unfortunate, because 
nobody will ever play the role the way Faye could have. If you 
look at pictures of Victoria Woodhull, there’s an eerie physical 
resemblance. They're similar in background, personality, tem- 
perament, sexuality, and in their relationship to fame, men and 
family, It is as though Faye were a reincarnation of Victoria 
Woodhull. And she knew it right away. In her autobiography, she 
says, “It’s the great tragedy of the movie business that James 
Toback’s screenplay of Vicky was never made.” I’m flattered by 
that, but I think what she’s really saying is that the great tragedy 
is that she didn’t play it. And she’s right. 


Let's talk a little about your writing process. Vicky is a histori- 
cal piece; what kind of research did you do? 


| read everything. There was nothing I didn’t look at, including 
things that had nothing to do with Vicky directly. For instance, 
in reading everything I could find that Frederick Douglass wrote, 
I got a sense of who Douglass was, and since she was very close 
to him—he was her running mate when she ran for president, 
and, I assume, got involved with him sexually (though I must 
confess I wasn’t present) —it gave me more insight into her. 
Reading the sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, studying the art 
and architecture, exploring the life in the salons and parties of 
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that period in New York. Reading accounts of spiritualism, 
which was very big at that time, was also essential. | mean, now, 
you might get a goofball like Nancy Reagan, sitting in the White 
House consulting an astrologer, but essentially, as you move up 
the social ladder, you don’t find people embracing this stuff any- 
more. But in those days, everybody took seriously things that 
today we would scoff at. Cornelius Vanderbilt literally believed 
that Victoria Woodhull was getting him in touch with his dead 
son; people believed in mediums. I think Victoria was probably 
the only person who didn’t really take it seriously, because she 
knew she was hustling everybody. 


! remember reading a quote of yours somewhere where you 
say that Vicky is “an epic biography, a picaresque journey 
through 19th-century America on the back of an heroically 
complex and fascinating woman.” Was it your intention 
from the beginning to use the character of Vicky as a sort of 
siphon for the forces that formed that period? 


Yes. Exactly. My assumption was that by seeing how she affected 
the people she met, one would gain a sense of the diversity of 
that period around the Civil War. She had a multilayered per- 
sonality and she touched on almost every aspect of American 
life. These people she came into contact with had a niche, but 
she didn’t; she moved everywhere, in every world. Bugsy Siegel 
reminded me, in an odd way, of her. Unlike the other gangsters 
who were part of his realm, he had a place in Hollywood, in 
upper-middle-class Jewish life and in business. Both of them 
moved easily in a lot of different worlds. Vicky was a centrifugal 
force, and one of the ways of understanding her is to look at 
how many different kinds of people found her hard to resist, for 
better or worse. And many people did feel it was for worse, which 
| think she relished. She couldn't resist provoking and shocking 


people. 


When you were rewriting the script last year, you noted the 

following: “Since on some pathologically megalomaniacal 
level I presume to co-opt the entire male gender, it never feels 
as though I'm going too far outside myself when a male 
character is the center of my film. Victoria will still remain 
just outside my grasp. This is a bracing and enticing slate in 
which to invent.” Could you elaborate on that? 


Speaking in the strictest terms of gender identity, what is a man 
and what is a woman? A man is a human being with a penis 
and a woman is a human being with a vagina. Otherwise, 
they're interchangeable. There are women with beards and men 
with large breasts. It’s only the sexual organ, finally, which tells 
you to circle / or F. And that is a not-inconsiderable distinction 
to make. All you have to do to register its seminal importance is 
to meditate your way into what it would be like to wake up one 
morning and find that you have a vagina instead of a penis or a 
penis intead of a vagina. It would be a rather startling piece of 
news. Stronger than if you woke up blind, or mute, or 20 years 
older than you were the day before. Just think about it. And I 
don’t believe it’s possible for a man to write his way into a 


woman's mind or spirit or body—and he needs to do all three to 
give her life—without taking that into account. When you find 
a woman to play the role you've written, it’s fascinating to get 
her response to it. Is she going to say, “You've got it. I can do 
this.” Or is she going to say, as many women do about most — 
men who are writing for women, “This asshole doesn’t know 
how to write for women. He doesn’t understand anything about 
women.” That’s the most common complaint among Hollywood 
actresses about scripts, not just that those with substantial 
women’s roles are scarce, but that they're written from an alien's — 
point of view. 


Was Faye Dunaway fairly comfortable with the role as you 
wrote it? 


She fused with it. I’ve been very lucky with that in several cases: 
with her, with Nastassja Kinski in Exposed, and with Annette 
Bening’s character, Virginia Hill, in Bugsy. Not that they didn’t 
all have valuable ideas to add. Faye certainly did. | think that 
Victoria Woodhull was profoundly aware of these gender dis- 
tinctions we're talking about and was obsessed with under- 
standing what it means to be a woman—organically, as well as 
in social terms—as opposed to being a man. She knew how to 
deal with men effectively, in all sorts of ways, and clearly the 
direct vagina-penis approach was at the root of how she dealt 
with men. She was apparently a real master at it, when you 
look at her origins and then look at the way she succeeded, 
socially and personally, economically and psychologically in 
what was a completely male-controlled society. How many 
women in American history would have been able to do what 
she did? 


There are quite a few instances in the script where you feature 
either Woodbull’s writings or her speeches; were these directly 
excerpled from source material? 


Absolutely. They were far too good to think of tampering with 
them. The real task was to integrate them in a believable way, 
not to try to improve her, which I couldn't possibly do. She 
was—although I wouldn't call her a great writer—an effective, 
articulate, shrewd writer and presenter of ideas. Very little of 
feminist thought over the last 30 years is not in some way pre- 
saged by the ideas she articulated. Things that she said a century 
ago are still shocking, and totally unacceptable to the majority 
of the American public. 


After the deal with George Barrie fell through, was there any 
more interest in the script? 


Faye would come to me from time to time and say, “We ought to 
do something with Vicky,” but Fabergé went out of business, 
and George Cukor died. He and I had one very funny conversa- 
tion about it before his death, in which he said, “Now, where is 
this script that we were going to do? | am a very famous director 
again. | am no longer a senile, rejected, doddering fool. So even 
though I’m 130, and I don’t remember everybody’s name, | 
think it’s a good time to resuscitate this.” But he died a few 











weeks later. Besides, | was always fixed on something else, some- 
thing that was more realistic to get going. After Fingers, | was 
fixed on Love and Money, and after that I was fixed on doing 
Exposed, and after that I was supposed to do Bugsy, but it took 
me forever to write it, so I was fixed on 7he Pick-Up Artist, then 
The Big Bang—there was always something I was obsessed 
with next. The opposite of most careers, where people have five 
things they might be ready to do at any given time. 


What precipitated your interest in rewriting Vicky last year? 


Steve Rebello came up with this idea of putting it in Movieline’s 
“Ten Best Unproduced Scripts” piece a few years back. | started 
thinking again, “Why can’t this become as important to me now 
as it was then?” I'd sort of blocked it out. Once I started reading 
it again, | got just as excited as I'd ever been. And then Warren 
[Beatty] and Annette [Bening] expressed interest in it, and 
working with them excited me a great deal. They came up with 
some very good ideas, which I started incorporating into the 
movie. But I backed off when | felt that it wasn’t going to come 
to fruition. 


Didn't Beatty bring the project to the attention of Laura 
Liskin, the president of Fox 2000? 


Yes. But Laura Ziskin came up empty. 
What were her reasons for not going with it? 


Period piece. Too much money—she predicted around $40 mil- 
lion—for a movie in which there is no true male leading role. A 
lot of negatives, and very few positives, for conventional Holly- 
wood thinking. 


Beatty suggested beefing up the role of Henry Ward Beecher? 


Yes. | started to write that, and then I felt that, having put so 
much time and effort and faith and energy into Harvard Man, 
and having been frustrated by where I was going with Shrink, 
another script for Warren, that unless I felt I was definitely 
headed toward bringing the movie to fruition by going that way, 
I could not write my way into a dead end. And when Laura 
Ziskin, who seemed at the time to be the only person at a studio 
who was potentially going to take some kind of shot, “wimped 
out”—those were her words when she told me she was not 
going to take a shot—there seemed no point in going forward 
with an idea that to this day I think would work spectacularly 
well. With many movies, like with life, there are three or four 
legitimate paths one can take. I used to think it was prostitu- 
tional, when one was confronted with a radically different idea 
from what one had done, to say, “Well, that’s interesting. Let's 
explore that.” | actually think now that it’s rather narrow-mind- 
ed not to. Just as your life can take many different paths—some 
boring, some interesting, and if you eliminate the boring ones, it 
could have taken one of four or five interesting paths—-so it is 
with a script. There are many paths one can rewrite one’s way 
into that are absurd, or cowardly, but there is never just one true 
path in writing a script. With Vicky, expanding the role of 


Beecher would be one way to go. I would entertain it if that were 
the way I could get it made. For now, I would try to do it the way 
it is, which works well for me. What I need is the right actors 
and $15 million, below the line. In any case, I wouldn’t do any- 
thing that would diminish the spirit of the movie. 


When you were rewriting the script recently, how extensive 
were your revisions? 


I wrote quite a few scenes that are not in this current draft. I said 
to myself, in effect, “What would make this relationship between 
Vicky and Beecher dramatically central to the movie? What 
kinds of scenes would have to be in the script between them that 
aren't there now?” And I wrote several of them, and I liked 
them. But I’ve gone back to my original structural path. 


You said in a diary entry not long ago, “As a fanatic of bis- 
tory, particularly American, I'm increasingly excited by the 
chance to write—i.e., reinvent the very identities of—such 
seminal figures as Cornelius Vanderbilt, Frederick Douglass, 
and Henry Ward Beecher.” You also mention the effort on 
your part to make the script “feel natural and historical 
simultaneously. | resolve to abandon any notions of bistory 
proper, and just worry about making the scenes feel exciting 
and true.” Could you talk about the process of “reinventing” 
history to make it more dramatic? 


I have been—largely from my grandfather, who was drenched 
in historical investigation, and a real student of world history— 
historically connected, from my earliest age. I actually felt as if | 
were living in other eras; various historical periods felt more real 
to me than the present. At the same time, he—and my mother 
as well—was close to a number of historically influential people 
as I was growing up, people | met, like Einstein, Truman and 
Rockefeller. It all seemed “right here.” My grandfather led me to 
reading the letters of historical figures, which makes you feel 
intimate with them. So I've always felt that there was something 
vibrant and current about history, not that it was something sep- 
arate from current reality. So to dramatize an historical figure 
seemed like a natural thing to do, especially if the character had 
some sort of connection to the themes that intoxicated me. Since 
my own predilection is for films dealing with sex, love, madness, 
crime and death, historical figures whose lives revolved around 
those subjects excite me. It’s thrilling to enter another period, 
whether it’s musically, architecturally, artistically or esthetically. 
It broadens the palette, and expands the senses. And to under- 
stand the period, you really have to look at all aspects of life. 


How did that influence your writing of dialogue, for 
instance? Did you base it on things you'd read, like the col- 
lected correspondence or journals of some of these figures? 


I developed an ear from reading period documents: letters, 
newspaper accounts. The invented dialogue—which is 90 per- 
cent of it—was devised with, | think, an ear to what would have 
been said. | tried to be very sensitive to that. | would never want 
to put something in somebody's mouth which that person 
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EXT. COUNTRYSIDE - DAY 
Under blue skies, the wind blows across rolling snow- 
covered fields. In the distance: a mid-size American town. 


HOLD ON THIS. After a while: a hundred pair of running 
legs - men’s legs, women’s legs - in a pack, rush across 
screen. The legs’ owners are carrying cameras, micro- 
phones, tape decks, rolls of cable. The legs cross the 
screen and disappear, leaving the unobscured view of 
the snow-covered fields and the town below. 


DISSOLVE THROUGH TO: 
EXT. THE TOWN 
Nearer. Nothing moves. 


DISSOLVE THROUGH TO: 

EXT. MARETTO’S TAVERN 

A roadhouse. It's locked tight. Its neon sign - MARETTO’S - 
is off. 


DISSOLVE THROUGH TO: 
EXT. EARL AND CAROL STONE'S HOUSE 
The curtains are drawn over every window. 


DISSOLVE THROUGH TO: 
EXT. JOE AND ANGELA MARETTO'S HOUSE 
The blinds are drawn against every window. 


DISSOLVE THROUGH TO: 

EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY MARETTO'S CONDO 
MOVE across the yard, up through a second floor win- 
dow into the bedroom, out onto the landing and down 
the stairs to the front hallway, slowing to SEE a section of 
carpet near the front door that is a different color from 
the rest of the carpet, lighter, as though that section has 
been scrubbed clean. LOOK AT IT and BACK AWAY out 
the front door, then TILT UP at the blue sky and: 


DISSOLVE THROUGH TO: 

EXT. LAKE - DAY 

The lake is covered with ice. MOVE FAST across the sur- 
face for some distance until we SEE a body beneath it: a 
young woman, frozen stiff, her mittened hands pressing 
against the underside of the ice, her open dead eyes 
staring up as though peering into a mirror. The warp of 
the ice distorts her features. Her name is SUZANNE 
MARETTO. Snow falls onto the ice. MOVE IN toward her 
face until the image dissolves into black and white dots. 


SUZANNE’S VOICE Here's what I've found out. That all 
of life is a learning experience. That everything is part of a 
big master plan. But sometimes it’s hard to—hard to read. | 
mean— it’s like—if you get too close to the screen, all you 
can see is a bunch of little black and white dots. You don’t see 
the big picture until you stand back. But when you do, it all 





makes sense. Everything comes into focus. 


The black and white dots reform into an image on a TV 
screen - 


INT. ROOM - SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - DAY 

- the image of Suzanne, 26 years old. Her blonde hair is 
pulled back and tied with a black bow. She looks straight 
at us. She speaks with a rehearsed ease; friendly, self- 
contained, eager to please, proud of her ingenuity, cer- 
tain of her originality. 


SUZANNE My name is Suzanne Maretto. No. Wait. I'm 
sorry. Suzanne Maretto is my married name. My own name is 
Suzanne Stone. That's my professional name. Suzanne 
Stone. (Pause) It’s not like | have any negative feelings about 
the name Maretto. 


EXT. A RESTAURANT - NIGHT - CLOSE ON NEON SIGN 
The scripted neon sign - MARETTO’S - is on. It's raining. 


INT. ROOM —- SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE Maretto is the name, after all, of my husband, 
who I loved very, very much, and also, of course, of his par- 
ents, Joe and Angela Maretto— 


INT. TV STUDIO STAGE 

JOE and ANGELA MARETTO sit in chairs, under harsh 
TV lights, staring at the camera, serious, somewhat self- 
conscious. 


INT. ROOM —- SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE 
Maretto— 





and of his lovely and talented sister, Janice 


INT. INDOOR SKATING RINK — DAY 
JANICE MARETTO, late 20s, skates into camera, spray- 
ing ice. 


INT. ROOM - SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE — who have been like a second mother and 
father to me and who I regard as | do my own family— 


INT. TV STUDIO STAGE 

EARL and CAROL, Suzanne's mother and father, and 
FAYE, Suzanne's sister, four years older, sit in chairs, like 
the Maretto's. 


INT. ROOM - SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 





SUZANNE — particularly since my recent tragedy, and 
who just through knowing and being related to them have 











given me what | think is a very precious and valuable insight 
into the different kinds of ethnic relationships that are part of 
the very things that I've been trving to explore as a member 
of the professional media. 


EXT. MARETTO’S RESTAURANT -— NIGHT 
Suzanne and several friends run through the rain to the 
restaurant. The neon sign - MARETTO’S - is on. 


INT. MARETTO'S - LARRY MARETTO 

LARRY MARETTO, 24 years old, stands behind the bar, 
drawing a pitcher of beer. On the TV screen above the 
bar, Larry King interviews a tedious celebrity. On the wall 
are photographs of Frank Sinatra, Joe DiMaggio and 
Pope John Paul II. Larry looks at the door as Suzanne and 
her friends enter. Janice comes out of the kitchen and 
looks at Larry and then at Suzanne. 


INT. SKATING RINK - JANICE —- AS BEFORE 


JANICE First impressions? In one word? You really want to 
know? Four letters. Begins with °C." (Pause—a look) Cold. 
C-O-L-D. Hah! 


EXT. HIGH SCHOOL - DAY 

JIMMY EMMET, 16, and his buddy, RUSSELL HINES, 
also 16 and the product of serious inbreeding, sit on a 
fence, sharing a joint. LYDIA MERTZ, 16, overweight, 
stands near them, eating a candy bar. They watch as 
Suzanne drives up in a sports car, parks and gets out. 


INT. MERTZ HOUSE - LIVING ROOM - DAY 

Lydia talks to the camera. Her mother, VALERIE MERTZ, 
a clear indication of what Lydia will be in 20 years, sits in 
the b.g., watching a TV soap opera. 


LYDIA | thought she was like a goddess of some kind. 
Like—like Lady Di before she dumped the Prince and went 
nudist and everything, | mean. Suzanne bought me this dress 
which | hope to fit some day. 


\alerie Mertz snorts derisively. Lydia moves out to the porch. 
EXT. MERTZ PORCH - DAY 


LYDIA Suzanne Maretto was a beautiful human being with 
real dreams and as—asper—asperitions. 


EXT. HIGH SCHOOL - DAY 
Jimmy, Russell and Lydia stare at Suzanne, standing by 
her car. 


INT. WHITE ROOM - DAY - JIMMY EMMET 
Jimmy, in short-sleeved prison coveralls, sits behind a 
table. 


JIMMY \irs. Maretto? She gave me something that lasted — 
| swear this is trtue—that lasted for a whole vear—and that 
was a boner. (Pause; he looks off-camera) Can | say that? 
Oh. Can Tsay hard-on? 





EXT. HIGH SCHOOL - DAY 

Jimmy, Russell and Lydia watch Suzanne walk toward the 
school entrance. A teacher, MR. FINLAYSSON, walks 
toward her. Russell howls in mock lust and grabs at 
Lydia's skirt. 


INT. ROOM - SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE The point is that—for instance, Connie 
Chung, who is married, | believe, to Maury Povich, the well- 
known interviewer, doesn’t say, “Hello, this is Connie Povich 
with the news,” does she, and I don’t think that she would be 
embarrassed by it or anything like that because she’s already 
pretty ethnic when you think about it, or to take another 
example of someone who doesn’t appear to have an ethnic 
bone in her body, there’s Jane Pauley, who | strongly relate to 
because of our similar physical types—although | thanktully 
don’t have to struggle with a weight problem like she does— 
and she also to the best of my knowledge has never identified 
herself audience-wise as Jane Trudeau even though her hus- 
band, Mr. Trudeau, is a prominent cartoonist of some kind 
and not, as so many people believe, the ex-President of 
Canada. (Pause: she drinks some water) What lm saving is 
this: that there are some people who never know who they 
are or Who they want to be until it’s too late. And that’s a real 
tragedy in my book. Because I always knew who I was. And 
who I wanted to be. Always. 


INT. STONE HOUSE - DAY - 20 YEARS EARLIER 
SUZANNE, age 6, sits by a Christmas tree, dressed like a 
little doll, every hair in place. 


INT. TV STUDIO - EARL STONE, CAROL STONE, FAYE 
STONE 


EARL STONE 0 course you love all your kids. Of course. 
They were both wonderful daughters. And devoted to each 
other. Isn't that right, Faye? 


FAYE STONE ()/) ves. 
INT. STONE HOUSE - DAY - 20 YEARS EARLIER 


Suzanne, age 6, and FAYE, age 10, sit by the tree, side 
by side. 


INT. TV STUDIO - EARL STONE, CAROL STONE, FAYE 
STONE 


EARL STONE | only saw her cry two times. | mean really 
crv. Imagine that. ‘lwo times. Once at Christmas when Carol's 
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mother—the kids’ grandmother—gave then—oh, this was 
very uncharacteristic 





INT. STONE HOUSE - DAY - 20 YEARS EARLIER 

As Faye opens a gift box and takes out an antique gold 
locket on a gold chain and puts it around her neck. 
Suzanne stares at the locket, her eyes filling with tears. 


INT. TV STUDIO - THE STONES - AS BEFORE 


EARL STONE She just—I think—responded to the 
beauty of it, you know. It was a sort of family heirloom and we 
couldn't get another just like it for her. But it didn’t really mat- 
ter because Faye misplaced it a year or so later and we never 
saw it again. So. What was | saying? Oh yes. The other time she 
cried. | mean really wept. It was when Grace Kelly died. 


INT. STONE HOUSE - SUZANNE'S BEDROOM - NIGHT - 
14 YEARS EARLIER 

TWELVE-YEAR-OLD SUZANNE sits on her bed, watching 
the funeral on television. She is weeping. 


INT. TV STUDIO - THE STONES - AS BEFORE 


CAROL STONE It was like she'd lost a member of her 
own family. She cried for three days. 


EARL STONE Shee was just so—sensitive. Isn't that right, 
Fave? 


FAYE Supersensitive. 


INT. CLUB - NIGHT 

A ratty little place, crowded with young people dancing. 
On a small bandstand is a rock combo. Larry plays 
drums. The music is loud and bad. Suzanne stands at the 
back of the club, sipping a drink. Larry sees her. 


INT. SKATING RINK - JANICE —- AS BEFORE 


JANICE | just didn't get the Suzanne thing. | mean, all the 
girls around town thought Larry was really cute and they 
used to hang out at the club where he and his dopey rock 
band plaved just to—you know— 


INT. CLUB - NIGHT - SERIES OF SHOTS 
Suzanne watches as: 


FIRST PRETTY GIRL, dancing, blows a kiss toward Larry. 


SECOND PRETTY GIRL, drinking, waves and smiles at 
Larry. 
THIRD PRETTY GIRL, playing keyboard, winks at Larry. 


INT. SKATING RINK - JANICE - AS BEFORE 


JANICE Nothing. NOTHING! 


EXT. CLUB - NIGHT 
The club is closing. Larry walks out and goes to his 
motorcycle. As he climbs on and starts the engine, he 
looks across the parking lot at Suzanne, who stands 
leaning against a car. They stare at each other. He grins 
and guns the engine. 


INT. TV STUDIO - EARL, CAROL, FAYE STONE - AS 
BEFORE 


EARL STONE At first, | have to admit, we didn’t think too 
much of it. The relationship. | mean—here was our daugh- 
ter—a college graduate—a junior college, yes, but still with 
good credits and a degree in uh— 


FAYE STONE Electronic Journalism. 
EARL STONE Exactly. And here was this young man—a 


good boy, obviously—but a boy whose education was— 
well—limited to high school, and | remember saying to 
her 











INT. STONE HOUSE BREAKFAST ROOM - DAY 

Suzanne and her father are having breakfast. Through 
the window we can see the yard where Suzanne's mother 
speaks to a GARDENER. 





EARL STONE Honey 


y—lI'm just worried that you don’t 
know what you're getting into with this kid. 


SUZANNE Dad, I’m not a little girl anymore. 


EARL STONE Sweetheart, | know that, but what I’m say- 
ing is that we come from pretty different backgrounds and for 
all you know his family could be mixed up with the Mafia or 
who knows what. 


INT. TV STUDIO — STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 


EARL STONE Sorry, Joe 
JOE MARETTO Please. No problem. 
EARL STONE | was just being — 

JOE MARETTO | understand. No problem. 


The Stones and the Marettos exchange nods and slightly 
embarrassed smiles. Earl turns back to the camera. 


EARL STONE And of course she just laughed. 





EXT. STREET - DAY 

Suzanne sits behind Larry on his bike. They zoom up over 
the crest of a hill and she laughs and shakes out her 
hair. 


INT. TV STUDIO — STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 





EARL STONE If you ask me, I'd say that Larry appealed to 
a side of her that you wouldn't ordinarily know was there. A 
kind of—what—? 


FAYE STONE Wild side. 
EARL STONE Jes. Well 


not wild—but wild. 





EXT. ROAD - DAY 

The bike skids to a stop by the water at the edge of the 
bay. Larry turns and looks at Suzanne. She's breathing 
heavily. 


INT. SKATING RINK - JANICE - AS BEFORE 


JANICE Sure—I could have said some things. Well, to tell 
you the truth, | did say some things. But in a subtle way— 





INT. MARETTO’'S RESTAURANT - NIGHT 
Janice cleans out the register as Larry cleans up. 
JANICE Angela Raguzzo is crazy about you. 
LARRY 0h yeali? 

JANICE She wants you to take her out. 

LARRY She's very nice but she’s too tall. 
JANICE She's hot stuff. 

LARRY ||! bet. 

JANICE So's Dana DeCarlo. 


LARRY (0h swell. You want me to go out with a gangster’s 
daughter. 


JANICE Who said he’s a gangster? 

LARRY Everybody. 

JANICE Don't you want a little excitement? 
LARRY | vot all the excitement | can take. 
JANICE Who? The ice maiden? 

LARRY You don't know what you're talking about. 
JANICE Oh yeah? Inform me. 


LARRY Well, it’s none of your business, Sis, but let me tell 
you something. Suzanne is very delicate-looking—very 
fragile, you know, but— 


JANICE But what. 
LARRY She's like a volcano. 


JANICE A volcano? You mean people come from miles 
around to watch her explode? Huh? 


She laughs and gives him a little kick. He smiles at her. 


INT. STONE HOUSE LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Larry is on top of Suzanne, moving, breathing heavily. The 
game show, “Jeopardy,” is on the TV set across the room. 


LARRY 0h Suze—my beautiful Susie 





On 71V. the MC asks a question. The Contestant ponders. 
LARRY Sue Sue Sue... 

SUZANNE (Giving the answer) Who is Steven Spielberg. 
Larry raises his head and looks at her. 


LARRY What’ 
INT. ROOM - SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE ()pposites attract. That's one of those clichés 
that are so true. | suspect that many of my friends were not 
enthusiastic about our relationship because they expected me 
to marry into my own field. I referred them to the example of 
Maria Shriver, one of our finest TV journalists, and her highly 
successful marriage to Mr. Schwarzenegger, who is not only a 
distinguished bodybuilder and actor but—but—is also a 
world-renowned restauranteur. Enough said. 


EXT. OUTDOOR RESTAURANT - DAY 
Larry brings drinks to Suzanne and Janice at an outdoor 
table. 


SUZANNE 0)f course, if you're actively seeking a career in 
the professional ice-skating feld—in the spotlight, so to 
speak—lI think you have to maximize your positive features. 


JANICE Oh) sure. 


SUZANNE So many of our top public figures are not 
ashamed to utilize the accomplishments of modern medicine 
in the search for self-improvement. 


JANICE Uh-huh. 


SUZANNE A good example is what, for instance, Cher 
Bono has done. Of course, she had good basic features to start 
with, very much like you do, and wonderful posture, which is 
very important. So what I’m saying is that a qualified plastic 
surgeon could just snip away those little beauty spots or facial 
blemishes—whatever you call them—and you'd see how 
much better you'd feel about yourself. 





LARRY She's a nut for self-improvement, aren't you? 
SUZANNE You know what I believe? 

JANICE What would that be? 

SUZANNE | believe that Mr. Gorbachev—you know—the 


man who ran Russia for so long—would still be in power 
today if he'd done what so many people suggested and had 
that big purple thing taken off his forehead. | firmly believe 113 
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that. Some day | hope to interview him and we would talk 
about that among other more pertinent international things. 


LARRY Suzanne's going to be the next Barbara Walters. 
JANICE {s that right? 


SUZANNE We!|—Barbara has many admirable qualities 
that | would hope to emulate. A wide range of knowledge 
about current events. And a deep sympathy for people's inner 
feelings, which is a trait so many people have who are of the 


Jewish persuasion 


LARRY Isn't she something else? 


She pats his hand and smiles at him. 


SUZANNE You know what we're going to do? We're going 
to get you a nice haircut so we can see those pretty brown eves. 


She reaches up and slowly brushes his hair off bis forebead. 


INT. SKATING RINK - JANICE - AS BEFORE 


JANICE And that was that. Finito. Done deal. He was a 


goner. 


INT. STONE HOUSE - DAY 

The DOORBELL RINGS REPEATEDLY and Suzanne runs 
down the stairs to the front door and opens it. By the 
door is a box with air holes in it. SOUND of a MOTOR- 
CYCLE GOING AWAY. Suzanne kneels and opens the 
top of the box and a tiny yapping dog leaps up at her. 
She shrieks with pleasure and lifts the dog from the box. 
It licks her face. There's a ribbon around its neck and a 
card fixed to it. Suzanne opens the card and reads it. 


Written on the card: “FOR SUZANNE - I'D DIE FOR 
YOUR LOVE.” 


EXT. MERTZ HOUSE - LYDIA - AS BEFORE 


LYDIA She named it Walter, after Walter—is it Cronkite?-— 
the guy who used to be on TV. [ think he was Dan Rather's 
uncle or something 


INT. WHITE ROOM - JIMMY - AS BEFORE 
JIMMY Walter? The dog? Do | remember Walter? Oh yeah. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - HALLWAY - 
NIGHT 

Light from a lamp that's fallen onto the floor illuminates 
Larry's face as he looks up to the top of the stairs, where 
Walter, the dog, stands yapping. SOUND OF A STRUGGLE 
and someone's furious whisper: “NOW, NOW, ASSHOLE, 
NOW!" 





INT. TV STUDIO - STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 


CAROL STONE Suzanne just adored that dog. 
ANGELA MARETTO 0h ves. She loved that dog. 
EARL STONE It was « cute little thing, wasn't it? 
FAYE STONE (hi ves. It was darling. 


INT. SKATING RINK - JANICE —- AS BEFORE 





JANICE | was a hairball puked up by some demon from 
hell. 





INT. TV STUDIO - STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 


JOE MARETTO | thought he would marry—you 
know—a nice Italian girl, but like the guy in 7e Godfather 
says: This is America. OK? The melting pot. Anyway, one da) 
Larry tells me he enrolled in night school—in this business 
accounting course—and | say— 





EXT. MARETTO HOUSE BACKYARD - DAY 
Larry and his father are building something in the drive- 
way. 


JOE MARETTO Js this about that girl? The little blonde? 
LARRY Her name’s Suzanne. 


JOE MARETTO 0h yeah. Suzanne. 


LARRY Listen, Pop, | want to work the restaurant full-time. 
| have to—I just—got to—like you're always saying, vou 
know—start making something of myself. 


JOE MARETTO Whit is she 


than vou? I'm just wondering. 





a vear, two years, older 


LARRY |'m going to tell you something, Pop. She's going 
places. She’s got real goals. She’s studying stuff. She sends 
out all these resumes. Did | show you what she gave me for 
my birthday? 

JOE MARETTO \o. 

Larry lakes a cassette tape from his pocket and hands it to Joe. 
JOE MARETTO (Reading) “You Can Be The One.” One 
what? 


LARRY One anything. That's the point. Self-motivation. It's 
from that guy on TV. The inspirational millionaire with all 
the houses and vachts. You know the guy. (Doing an im- 
pression) YOU—can—BE—the— ONE! 


JOE MARETTO Well. This sounds like serious stuff. 
LARRY Serious? Pop—lI sold my drums. 








INT. TV STUDIO —- STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 
JOE MARETTO And he did. He turned himself around. 
INT. CHURCH - DAY - A PRIEST 


PRIEST Ladies and gentlemen—may | introduce to you Mr. 
and Mrs. Larry Maretto. 


Larry and Suzanne start down the aisle, followed by Jan- 
ice and Faye in identical bridesmaids’ outfits. 


EXT. CHURCH - DAY 

The wedding party is on the church steps. A photogra- 
pher takes a picture. Larry and Suzanne move toward a 
limousine. 


Suzanne suddenly turns and runs back up the steps, 
embraces her father and leans up to whisper in his ear. 


SUZANNE ||! still never find a guy like you, Dad. 
EARL STONE What’ 


But she’s gone, running back down the steps. He looks 
afler her, a slightly confused smile on his face. 


Al the bottom of the steps, Suzanne stops and throws the 
wedding bouquet over her shoulder. Janice and Faye 
watch the bouquet sail over their heads, neither making a 
move to catch it. 


INT. TV STUDIO - THE STONES - AS BEFORE 


CAROL STONE We vot a postcard from Suzanne every 
day they were on their honeymoon. It surprised us that they 
went to Florida, because she never was one for lying around 
the beach, but Larry was very much into swimming and 
fishing and all those things and I guess she just wanted to 
make him happy. 


EXT. FLORIDA RESORT HOTEL - DAY 

A charter fishing boat leaves from the wharf. Larry and 
several other men, holding fishing gear, are on board. 
Suzanne is on the dock. Larry smiles and waves at her as 
the boat leaves. An OLDER MAN stands next to Larry. 


OLDER MAN That's a pretty little lady you've got there. 


LARRY Yes, sir. She sure is. We've been married four days 
and— (Looks at his watch) eighteen hours. 


OLDER MAN Wel/—! wouldn't let her out of my sight for 


very long. 
LARRY She's not much for fishing. 
OLDER MAN Women have to be trained to like fishing. 


LARRY | guess so. But she can’t go in the sun. It’s not good 
to tan too much when you're on TV. 


OLDER MAN 1\? What show’s she on? Have | seen her? 
LARRY Not vet. But you will. 
OLDER MAN \e!! 





isn’t that something. 


INT. ROYALE HOTEL - DAY 

A few minutes later. The lobby is crowded. A banner pro- 
claims: “NATIONAL MEDIA CONFERENCE.” Suzanne 
walks by the conference rooms. Printed signs indicate the 
theme of each room's seminar: “WHO MAKES THE 
NEWS"; “NETWORKING AT THE NETWORK’; “FAME 
VS. REPUTATION"; etc. A BURST of AUDIENCE LAUGH- 
TER comes from one of the rooms. Suzanne steps inside. 


INT. HOTEL CONFERENCE ROOM - DAY 

The room is filled with people, listening to HAL BRADY, 
a 50ish, well-groomed executive type, seated on a small 
stage. 


HAL BRADY So when all is said and done I think we have 
to remember that here and now, in our fast-moving computer 
age, it is the medium of television that joins together the 
global community, and it is the 





Suzanne moves against the wall and takes off her hat. The 
light catches her hair. Hal Brady pauses mid-sentence as 
he sees her: 


HAL BRADY — it is the television journalist who serves as 
messenger, bringing the world into our homes and our 
homes into the world. Thank you. 


The audience applauds. Hal Brady stares down al Suzanne. 
EXT. MERTZ PORCH - DAY - LYDIA - AS BEFORE 


LYDIA Suzanne said that you had to make every day count, 
which is why I'm reading this book she gave me on vocabu- 
lary and weight loss: Speak More and Eat Less. She said to 
me once, “Opportunity is always knocking, but if you aren't 
listening its knuckles get sore and it moves to another 
house.” Something like that. She told me that even on her 
honeymoon she got Larry to take her to some hotel in Florida 
where there was going to be this kind of convention of all 
these big-shot TV people that she read about in a magazine. 
Which of course she didn’t tell Larry because she didn’t want 
to maybe hurt his feelings about her tending to her career 
while they were bonding sexually, so to speak. 


INT. ROYALE HOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 
Larry is in bed asleep. The clock on the night table reads 
12:15. 
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INT. ROYALE HOTEL BAR/NIGHTCLUB - NIGHT 

Filled with conference attendees. Seated in a booth are 
Suzanne, Hal Brady, a SEXY-LOOKING WOMAN and a 
WEASELLY LOOKING GUY. Suzanne has a ladies’ drink 
with a straw sticking out of it. 


BRADY The point is, Miss— 
SUZANNE Stone. 
BRADY \liss Stone 
SUZANNE Suzanne. 


He looks at her with a knowing smile and a nod. 





BRADY Suzanne Stone? That's a good name. That's a 
name you can remember. The point is, Suzanne, if you want 
it bad enough, you'll get it. But you've got to really want it. 
You've got to be able to do things that ordinary people 
wouldn't do. You see what I'm saying? 


SUZANNE | think so. 

BRADY |'I! tell you a story. You got time for a story? 
Brady puts his hand on her leg. 

SUZANNE 0h: yes. 

BRADY What about another of those? 

SUZANNE 0h, | don't— 


BRADY Sweetheart—give us another all around, OK? Any- 
way—when I was at the network there was this gal from 
some ten-watt station in the South where she did the weather. 
The weather! | mean she wasn't the brightest bulb on the 
Christmas tree, but she was ambitious and she had a pleasant 
speaking voice and a degree in journalism from some hick 
college somewhere 


WEASELLY GUY | know who that is. 


BRADY Yeah, you do. So she comes up to New York in her 
best Donna Karan dress-for-success knockoff, blonde hair all 
done up in a French twist and an audition tape in her imita- 
tion-leather briefcase along with a letter of introduction from 
her station manager to some lower-echelon guy in public 
affairs. But instead, she wangles her way into the office of the 
President of the news division—who told me this story him- 
self—and she gives him the letter ostensibly meant for the 
other guy. Are you with me so far? 


SUZANNE (hi yes. 


Brady uses his cocktail napkin as a prop for the letter. 





BRADY And he tears it open and reads it and it says: “Please 
give your most serious consideration to the bearer of this let- 
ter—Miss so-and-so—who is of moderate intelligence, who 
has had some experience in broadcasting and, more impor- 
tantly, who can suck your cock till your eyes pop out.” 


Brady barks a laugh. the weaselly guy and the sexy-look- 
ing woman laugh. Suzanne, trying not to look shocked, 


Joins their laughter. 





SEXY WOMAN \\e!! 
BRADY Well! what? 
SEXY WOMAN \e'll, did she? 


BRADY Did she? Oh did she. And you know who that gal is 
today? 


SUZANNE \\ ho’ 

Brady leans over and whispers a name in her ear. 
SUZANNE Js that true? 

WEASELLY GUY ()),, is it true. 

BRADY And here comes the best part. 
SUZANNE \es’ 

WEASELLY GUY This is the best part. 


BRADY About ten vears ago I’m at some conference some- 
where in the South and I run into that station manager and | 
congratulate him on his letter-writing skills. And—he doesn't 
—know—what—I'm—talking—about. 


SUZANNE Why doesn't he? 
BRADY Because, sweetheart—he didn't write the letter. 
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He grins at Suzanne. She doesnt quite get it. 
SUZANNE \Whio did? 

BRADY She did. She wrote it herself. 
SUZANNE 00/1. | see. 

BRADY [1's good, isn't it? 

WEASELLY GUY | love it. 

SUZANNE | watch her show all the time. 
WEASELLY GUY Everybody does. 


BRADY And she’s got a shelf full of Emmys and Peabodvs to 
¥ ; 
prove it. 


WEASELLY GUY And a TVQ up there with Cosby and 


Roseanne. 
SEXY WOMAN Andi a very rich husband. 
WEASELLY GUY Whiose eves are out to here! 


They all laugh hysterically as the waitress brings them 
another round of drinks. Afler they collect themselves: 


BRADY So what do you think, Suzanne? 
His hand is on her leg again. 


SUZANNE What do | think about what? 








BRADY Well... 


INT. HOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 
Larry, in bed alone, opens his eyes at a sound at the door. 
LARRY Suze? 


He looks at the bedside clock. It says: 1:45. He looks 
around. 


LARRY Suzanne? 

Suzanne stands with her back against the hall door. She 
is oul of breath. Her eves shine. Her voice is husky as she 
SAYS. | | | 
SUZANNE Hi, honey. 

LARRY What happened? Where were you? 

She moves toward the foot of the bed. 

SUZANNE | couldn't sleep. 

LARRY Where'd you go? 

SUZANNE ))id you miss me? 

She drops her jacket to the floor. Larry stares at her. 
LARRY What happened? Where were you? 

She slowly takes her top off and leans toward him. 
SUZANNE Did you dream about me, baby? 

LARRY Hey, Suze... ? 


As she crawls across the bed toward him. 
INT. TV STUDIO - STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 


EARL STONE They must have had a really—successful 


honeymoon because when they came back they were 
CAROL STONE Radiant. 

EARL STONE Exactly. Radiant. 

JOE MARETTO Larry took the money he'd been saving 


up in case he decided to go back to college and put a down- 
payment on the condo over in the Heights . . . 





EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - DAY 
A condo on a street of row houses. 


INT. TV STUDIO - STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 


CAROL STONE Suzanne did a beautiful job of fixing it 
up. She wanted it to bek—how did she put it? A reflection of 
two young aggressive achievers on their way up the profes- 
sional ladder . . . 

JOE MARETTO And he bought her that little car. That 
foreign car. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Suzanne drives her new car, the radio blaring. Walter's 
tiny head sticks out of the window, yapping. 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - DAY - ED GRANT 

ED GRANT, middle-aged, sits on the edge of his desk. 
Behind a window is a tiny broadcasting studio in which 
Grant's assistant, GEORGE, fiddles with some equip- 
ment. Over Ed Grant's shoulder is a TV monitor. On its 
screen is a freeze frame of Suzanne's face. 


ED GRANT When | put the sign out for a Gal Friday, | 
figured on interviewing a couple of high-school dropouts who 
wouldn't mind running over to the mall for doughnuts and 
emptying the ashtrays, that kind of thing. And that’s the first 
time we meet Gangbusters—that's what George and I called 
Suzanne, not to her face, of course—she's standing out there 
right outside that window—gearing up for battle . .. 








ANGLE THROUGH WWEN FRONT WINDOW - DAY 
Another day. Suzanne is outside, dressed in a Donna 
Karan suit, carrying a new imitation-leather briefcase, her 
hair done up in a French twist. She straightens her skirt, 
enters, moves to Ed Grant's desk and sticks her hand 
out. Ed Grant holds a half-eaten sandwich. In the studio, 
George is setting something up. 


SUZANNE Mr. Grant—I'm the woman you're looking 
for. 


He puts the sandwich down, looks around for something 
lo wipe his hand on, holds his hand up apologetically, 
indicates a chair. She sits. She takes a resume from her 
briefcase. 


SUZANNE My name is Suzanne Stone Maretto. But | plan 
to use Suzanne Stone as my professional name. I'd like you 
to look over my resume, which details both my educational 
background and my references in the media field and | 
encourage you to contact any or all of the people on the list 
for confirmation of my credentials. 


He takes the resume and looks at it. She starts to close the 
zipper on the briefcase, then changes her mind, leaving it 
half open, her hand moving in and out of it, oddly. 


SUZANNE Mr. Grant—I can make you a solemn promise 





that— 
ED GRANT Excuse me. Suzanne—can I call you Suz- 
anne—? 


SUZANNE | ‘d like that, Mr. Grant, and | would hope that 


as time goes on— 


ED GRANT Whoa. Hang on asec. We're just looking for 
someone to open the mail, run a couple of errands, mini- 
mum pay, no benefits— 
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SUZANNE Money is not my main concern, Mr. Grant. | 
just want a chance to contribute something and I think 
vou'll find that I have valuable ideas about programming. 
I've studied the demographics in this area very intensely 





ED GRANT Hey. Stop! You're not hearing what I'm saying. 
Look around if you would. | mean, Suzanne, we're talking 
local cable station here. We're on the air about six hours a 
day—broadcast range forty, fifty miles tops. We do your 
twice-a-day weather reports, community service announce- 
ments—you know, who got born, who graduated, who died, 
that kind of thing. Now I can see you're a smart girl, and 
you've got real poise, so I say you go over to Mansfield or Troy 
where they've got network affiliates and— 


SUZANNE | just need to get my foot in the door, Mr. 
Grant. Everybody has to start somewhere. Do you know where 
Edward R. Murrow started? 


ED GRANT No, | don't— 


SUZANNE Well, neither do | offhand, but | don’t think it 
was at the top, do you? Mr. Grant—l live only five minutes 
away from here and I will be willing and eager to respond to 
any newsworthy emergency— 


ED GRANT Suzanne— 
Her hand goes into her briefcase. 


SUZANNE ‘his is the dream I’ve had all my life and I'll 
do anything to— 


George steps into the office. She looks at him. 

ED GRANT This is my associate, George. 
SUZANNE |’ pleased to meet you, George. 

He nods. She withdraws her hand from the briefcase. 
ED GRANT Miss Stone here wants the job. 
GEORGE This job? Here? 

SUZANNE You wouldn't be sorry— 

ED GRANT Well, we'll think about it. 

SUZANNE Mir. Grant, | believe my assets— 


ED GRANT Hey 
will. OK? 


| said we'll think about it. We really 





Suzanne stands. She shakes Ed Grant’ hand, steps to 
George, shakes his hand solemnly, turns and goes. She 
stops at the door. 


SUZANNE | believe that in our fast-moving computer age 
it is the medium of television that joins together the global 
community, and it is the television journalist who serves as 
messenger, bringing the world into our homes and our 
homes into the world. It has always been my dream to 


become such a messenger. | look to you gentlemen now to 
make that dream a reality. 


She exits. Ed and George stare after her, amused but 
stunned. 


GEORGE Jesus Christ. 
ED GRANT Gangbusters. Fucking gangbusters. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Suzanne walks away, her legs a little rubbery. She stops 
at a trash receptacle and leans against it. 


She straightens up, looks around, opens her briefcase, 
takes out a sealed envelope, tears it into little pieces and 
stuffs them into the trash. 


INT./EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - NIGHT 
Larry and Suzanne open the front door and welcome the 
Marettos - Joe, Angela and Janice - and the Stones - 
Carol, Earl and Faye. Walter, yapping, jumps up at Janice’s 
leg and she kicks him away. 


INT. MASTER BEDROOM - NIGHT 

They all look around the bedroom, admiring things. Jan- 
ice sticks an elbow in Larry's ribs and cocks her head 
toward the bed. 


JANICE Volcano-ville? 

LARRY Hey hey hey... 

INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

They're at the table. In a long shot, it looks like they're 
saying grace. Closer, it is evident that they're staring at 
the dish in front of each of them, which contains some- 
thing hard to identify. 

SUZANNE Barquettes with leek chiffonade. 

They all think about that for a moment. 

ANGELA MARETTO Barquettes with—? 


LARRY She found it in this great cooking book—what's it 
called, honey? “Stomachs of the Stars”? 


SUZANNE /he Celebrity Cookbook, and this is a dish 
they serve in Johnny Carson’s favorite restaurant in Holly- 
wood. He eats it every night except when they're closed. 


Janice takes a forkful. 


JANICE Hey 


if it’s good enough for Johnny— 





INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
They're all sitting around. Joe Maretto sneaks a look at 
his watch. Suzanne pours coffee. There's a bit of silence. 





LARRY Was that a great meal or what? I say Julia Child 
better start watching her back. 


ANGELA MARETTO It was a wonderful dinner. 
Suzanne. 

EARL STONE 10 be perfectly frank, if I'd known Susie 
could cook like that | wouldn't have let her leave home. 
SUZANNE | hope you enjoyed the radicchio salad. 

JOE MARETTO | enjoyed the hell out of it. 


SUZANNE Radicchio is something you ought to consider 
at the restaurant. 
JOE MARETTO Honey—! been serving radicchio since 


before you were old enough to pee by yourself. 





LARRY Hey—we're gonna get fat as a pig on my Susie's 
cooking. 

SUZANNE Well, | won't be doing this every night. And I'm 
planning to start this exercise class so | can get rid of a few 
pounds myself. 

JOE MARETTO Off of where? Your feet? 

SUZANNE On 1\, the camera adds five pounds. 
ANGELA MARETTO It does? | didn’t know that. Did you 


know that, Joe? 

JOE MARETTO No. 

There's another silence. 

JANICE Talking about exercise, I gotta go. I gotta rehearse 
at some God-awful hour all the way over in Norwalk. 


CAROL STONE Rehearse what, dear? 
ANGELA MARETTO Janice has a job with the Ice Fol- 


lies. They go on tour in September. 
LARRY Hey, Sis, that’s fabulous. 


JANICE |'m just one of the chorus, you know, but I'm 
featured in this one medley—a kind of salute to the great 
TV shows—and I skate the Peggy Lipton part in the “Mod 
Squad” number 


SUZANNE Pegygy Lipton. 
JANICE Yeah—blonde wig and everything— 





Janice gets up. Joe and Earl stand up. 
CAROL STONE How exciting. 


JANICE — and they're talking about maybe a TV special at 
the end of the vear. 


Faye looks over at Suzanne, who’ looking at Janice. 
Larry suddenly stands. He takes Suzanne’ hand. 


LARRY Well, everybody hang on a minute because we've got 


a pretty important announcement of our own, and | think 
congratulations are in order because— 


Angela Maretto lets out a shriek and her hand goes to her 


mouth. 

ANGELA MARETTO |oe—]Joe— 

JOE MARETTO Are we talking about—? 

CAROL STONE 0h, honey, when did you— 
SUZANNE Wait wait WAIT—CUT. CUT! It’s not that! 
ANGELA MARETTO Jou re not—? 

SUZANNE !'in not pregnant, for God's sake. 


She laughs. They all look at her. Larry puts his arm 
around her. 


LARRY Susie's got a job. 
EARL STONE What’ 


LARRY Over at WWEN. First woman they've ever hired. Is 
that right? 

SUZANNE That's right. 

LARRY Our Susie’s on her way and nothing can stop her 


now. 


INT. JOE AND ANGELAS CAR - NIGHT — (MOVING) 
Driving home from the dinner party. Angela stares out 
the window. Joe looks at her, turns back, looks again. 
Angela doesn't turn. 


ANGELA \lind your own business, Joe. 


EXT. GROCERY/SPECIALTY FOOD SHOP - DAY 
Angela and a man named SAL, carrying a box of pro- 
duce, walk from the store to her car. 

SAL How're the newlyweds? 

ANGELA They're doin’ great, thanks, Sal. 

SAL Cute kids. 

ANGELA Aren't they just. 

SAL How'd you like the barquettes? 

ANGELA What’ 

SAL With that leek chiffonade or whatever. Was it OK? 
ANGELA It was delicious. 


SAL Tell you the truth, we never made it before, but she 
showed us the recipe in a book so— 


ANGELA And the radicchio salad. 
SAL Yeah, well, | told her it'd be a lot cheaper if she just 119 
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made it herself, but she says, “Well, you know I'm a working 
woman and my time is too valuable to—" 


Angela starts the engine, drowning the rest of it oul. 
INT. TV STUDIO - THE MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 


ANGELA MARETTO | never told anyone. Even Joe. So 


she couldn't cook. There are worse crimes. As we all know. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - BEDROOM -~ DAY 
Suzanne and Larry are in bed. Walter lies nearby. The 
radio alarm goes off. Suzanne starts to get out of bed. 
Larry grabs her arm. 


LARRY Come on back a minute. 

SUZANNE (jot to go to work. 

LARRY Come on. Ten minutes. 

SUZANNE (jot to go. 

LARRY Five minutes. 

SUZANNE (jot to put my face on. 

LARRY Hey—put your face on me. (Pause) Two minutes. 
SUZANNE Tike your hand away. 


He does. She goes into the bathroom and closes the door. 
Walter. outside the door, yaps. After a few seconds she opens 
the door and lets Walter in. She's brushing her teeth. She 
looks at Larry. 


SUZANNE ||! make it up to you later. 


She shuts the door. 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - DAY - ED GRANT - AS 
BEFORE 


ED GRANT There wasn't a lot to do. Most of the time she 
sat over there and she worked on her file. Her idea file. She 
had so many ideas. 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - DAY - SERIES OF SHOTS 
Suzanne holds out a piece of paper. 


SUZANNE This is a presentation on that idea I told you 
for me going to the local movie theaters and talking to people 
coming out to see what they really think—an actual vox 
populi, if you know the term— 


ANOTHER DAY. Different clothes. Same action. 


SUZANNE Here's a memo on the children’s show I men- 
tioned. with me as hostess and the live in-studio animals— 
if you could just look it over tonight and give me your 
thoughts— 


ANOTHER DAY. Different clothes. Same action. 


SUZANNE A couple of pages outlining that concept for 
interviewing everyday citizens like mailmen and school 
crossing guards to better inform our citizenry on what valu- 
able services— 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - DAY - ED GRANT - AS 
BEFORE 


ED GRANT So after a few months she wore me down and 
I let her do the evening weather report, which she did fine 
at, although all the preparation she put into it you'd think 
she was covering D-Day. 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) BROADCASTING STUDIO - 
NIGHT 

Ed Grant watches through the window to the studio. 
Suzanne stands by a weather chart. George, behind the 
camera, gives her the countdown and points to her. She 
stares at him. 


GEORGE \ou re on. 

SUZANNE Good evening from the WEN weather center. 
ED GRANT (70) himself) Weather center? 

SUZANNE The good news is that the heavy system we 


were expecting isn't going to show up after all, although the 
temperature for tonight and, probably . . . 


INT. STONE HOUSE LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Earl, Carol and Faye, eating TV dinners, watch Suzanne 
on TV. 


SUZANNE... the next day or so will remain unseasonably 
cool with patches of fog in the mornings and possibly... 


INT. MARETTO’S TAVERN - NIGHT 
Lots of customers. Larry stands on the bar, adjusting the 
TV picture. Joe Maretto Is at a table with some customers. 


LARRY HEY! QUIET! LET'S HAVE SOME QUIET! 


SUZANNE (077 71)... some light precipitation but not 
serious umbrella weather. The winds are at about seven to 
ten miles per hour and sunrise will be at six-twelve. That's 
about it for your up-to-the-minute weather report. This is 
your WWEN weatherperson, saying: I'll be with you again 
tomorrow evening—rain or shine. 


The TV picture changes to a logo: “RAIN OR SHINE with 
Suzanne Stone.” Larry gives a yell. Many of the cus- 
tomers applaud. 


INT. WHITE ROOM - JIMMY EMMET - AS BEFORE 











JIMMY | never really gave a rat’s ass about the weather 
until | got to know Mrs. Maretto. Now | take it very serious. 
Because of her and her interest in it. | can’t even think about 
the weather without thinking about her. Sometimes if there's 
thunder or lightning or it snows | have to jack off. (Stares off- 
camera) Sorry. 


EXT. HIGH SCHOOL - DAY - (REPEAT OF PREVIOUS 
SCENE) 

Jimmy and Russell and Lydia watch as the sports car drives 
up and Suzanne gets out, takes her briefcase and walks 
toward the school. 


INT. HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM - DAY 

MR. FINLAYSSON, mean as a snake, stands on a small 
Stage and speaks to a group of students. Suzanne sits in 
a chair nearby. Jimmy and Russell sit next to each other, 
Lydia just behind them. 


MR. FINLAYSSON Our guest today—Mrs. Maretto—is 
a representative of our local TV station, WWEN, and she 


SUZANNE —0n-air correspondent— 

MR. FINLAYSSON Sorry’ 

SUZANNE Actually, I'm an on-air correspondent. 

MR. FINLAYSSON We'll, that’s fine. Anyway, Mrs. Maret- 


to has asked to have a few words with you and I know while 
I'm gone you'll give her your best attention. 





As Mr. Finlaysson goes to the door, Russell grabs his crotch 
and whispers to Jimmy: 


RUSSELL Here's my best attention. 

Jimmy gigeles dutifully, Mr. Finlaysson stops at the door. 
MR. FINLAYSSON ))id you say something, Russell? 
RUSSELL No, Mr. Finlaysson, | didn’t. 

Mr. Finlaysson gives him a killer look and exits. 
SUZANNE Well, first of all, | want to thank you for ex- 
tending me the courtesy of your time and attention— 


RUSSELL (Quie//\) | got something to extend. 
SUZANNE — and to tell you that | hope you'll be as ex- 


cited about the project I'm here to propose to you as | am. 
First of all, | want to ask you if any of you have actually been 
on television before, not counting home video, of course. No 
one? 


Lydia slowly raises her hand. Other students look at Lydia 
with thinly veiled contempt. Russell makes a rude noise. 


LYDIA (Protesting) | was. 
SUZANNE What's your name? 


LYDIA Lydia Mertz. 

SUZANNE And under what specific circumstances would 
that have been, Lydia? 

LYDIA What do you mean? 


SUZANNE How did it happen that you made this appear- 
ance? 


LYDIA Oh. It was down at Benson's Electronics. They have a 
TV camera in the window and when you walk in front they 
take vour picture. 

There's general laughter and groaning. Lydia ts embar- 
rassed. 

SUZANNE Well, Lydia, this may come as a surprise but 


that’s the way some of our most famous personalities started 
out—just seeing what they looked like accidentally. 


LYDIA Is that true? 

SUZANNE Absolutely. Now I’m producing a television 
documentary about kids just like yourself. Because it's 
teenagers like you who are the future of our nation. And after 
all, | used to be a teenager myself. Back in the Dark Ages. 
She gives a little laugh. They just stare at ber. 

SUZANNE So | want to find out about your way of life 
and about how you really feel about your education, how you 
feel about things like peer pressure, how you feel about 
drugs—uh—rap music—uh— 

RUSSELL Pussy’ 

Suzanne falters. Her eye twitches. Jimmy raises his hand. 
JIMMY (h—would we have to get permission slips from 
our parents about this? 


SUZANNE No. That wouldn't be necessary. 


A couple of boys make sucking and kissing notses. 


A BOY Hey, Jimmy, when did your folks learn to read and 
write? 


Jimmy turns angrily and gives him the finger. 


JIMMY Hey, read /is, shitface. 
SUZANNE All right, here's what I'll do. I'm going to leave 


this list on your bulletin board and anyone who thinks this 
project would be as meaningful as I know it can be should 
just put their name on it— 


Russell drops a pencil on the floor and bends way down 
fo pick it up, slowly, so he can look up Suzanne’ dress. 


SUZANNE — and | want to thank you all for your interest. 
Russell sits up quickly as Mr. Finlaysson comes back in. 


MR. FINLAYSSON Everything settled? 
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SUZANNE 0h yes. 


MR. FINLAYSSON Well, then, let’s give Mrs. Maretto our 
thanks and a round of applause. 


Mr. Finlaysson claps his hands slowly and the others. follow. 


INT. HIGH SCHOOL HALLWAY - DAY 

Jimmy stands at a window, watching Mr. Finlaysson walk- 
ing Suzanne to her car. Lydia comes up and stands 
alongside him. 


LYDIA She’s real pretty, isn’t she? 


But be moves away as though shes not there. 


INT. HIGH SCHOOL HALLWAY - DAY 

Jimmy moves to the bulletin board to look at Suzanne's 
list, which says “TEENS SPEAK OUT - a video documen- 
tary by Suzanne Stone Maretto.” He writes down his 
name, stands back and looks at it and mouths her name: 
“Suzanne. 


EXT. MERTZ PORCH - DAY - LYDIA - AS BEFORE 


LYDIA | never signed up for anything before except once— 
an after-school Weight Watchers class which I was asked to 
leave because they said I wasn’t motivated and because after 
three weeks I gained eleven pounds. But this was different, 
because it turned out to be the most important thing I ever 


did. 


INT. HIGH SCHOOL HALLWAY - DAY 

Lydia writes her name on Suzanne's list and moves away, 
passing a closed office door on whose opaque glass 
panel is written: 


HOWARD FINLAYSSON 
Citizenship 
Geography 

Hygiene 


The SOUNDS of a SMACK and a THUD come from 
inside the office. 


INT. FINLAYSSON’S OFFICE - DAY 
Russell is on the floor, holding the side of his head. 


RUSSELL | wasn’t doing anything, Mr. Finlaysson, honest 
to God... | dropped my pencil is all. 


MR. FINLAYSSON No, | don’t think so. | think that you 
were looking up Mrs. Maretto’s dress. That's what | think. 
Now here’s some advice. That nice Mrs. Maretto is married to 
a young man who went to this very high school and that 
boy's father is a pillar of the Italian-American community 


and he is a kind and generous man but—if he knew how 
you had insulted his only daughter-in-law—he would make 
a phone call—one phone call—and a man would show up 
at your house in the middle of the night—are you listening, 
Russell, dear? 


RUSSELL Yeah. 


MR. FINLAYSSON — you remember how in Hygiene 
the other day we talked about the testicles —? 


RUSSELL Yeah. 


MR. FINLAYSSON — and this man would take out a 
big knife and cut off your testicles and flush them down the 
toilet. And do you know what that would make you? 


RUSSELL Yeah—! mean no. 


MR. FINLAYSSON ‘hat would make you a eunuch. Do 
you know what a eunuch is, Russell? Of course you don't. 
But you can go to the library and find it in the dictionary. If 
you don’t know how to spell it, you can look it up under 
NUTLESS WONDERS! 








Russell stares al Mr. Finlaysson as he moves away to the 
window. 


MR. FINLAYSSON So—!'m thinking now—there must 
be some way, some simple way, that you can make it up to 
Mrs. Maretto for your offensive behavior. What do you think? 
Hmmmm? 


INT. HIGH SCHOOL HALLWAY - DAY 
Russell writes his name on Suzanne's list. 


INT. ROOM - SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE | once saw this TV travel and fashion show 
where a famous model, I believe it was Christie Brinkley, was 
posing in the middle of some African country and all these 
natives, carrying spears and wearing nothing but little pieces 
of cloth over their personal parts, just looked at her in awe, 
not being able to even imagine what it must be like to travel 
around in limousines and go to nightclubs and have songs 
written for them by Billy Joel. My feeling is that it probably 
was the same thing for these kids—that it was the first time 
they ever met someone like myself who was part of a world 
that they had no concept of. 





EXT. AUTOMOBILE GRAVEYARD - DAY 

Lydia sits in the skeleton of a car, watching Jimmy and 
Russell wander around the junkers, looking for some- 
thing to steal and smashing what's left of windows. 


RUSSELL | bet he jumps her all the time. | bet they do it on 
the kitchen table after dinner. Or even during. 


JIMMY Yeah. Maybe both. 











RUSSELL Skinny bitches can’t get enough of it. That's a 
medical fact. 
JIMMY Yeah. 


RUSSELL It's because the nerves in their body are all 
bunched in close to their snatch. 


LYDIA | don’t think that’s true. 
RUSSELL What are you—a doctor? 
LYDIA She's a perfectly nice person. 


RUSSELL You think she’s gonna make you a big movie 
star? 


LYDIA Just to be on TV would be nice. It'd be something 
different. 


RUSSELL Hey Lydia—I got something different for you 
right here. 


LYDIA You're a disgusting pig. 

He makes some disgusting pig noises. 

RUSSELL Maybe we can get some money out of her. 
JIMMY Who says she’s got any? 

RUSSELL You shitting me? Her husband, Mr. Big Dick, 
owns some kind of Guinea restaurant. You see that Jap car 
she drives? You see those red fingernails? That's rich bitch 
stuff. 

JIMMY Yeah. Maybe. 

RUSSELL You think she’s some kind of hot shit, dontcha? 
JIMMY She just looks so— 

RUSSELL What? So—what? 

JIMMY Clean. 


INT. ROOM — SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE | have to say that the staff at WWEN responded 
with total enthusiasm to my concept and gave me excellent 
support, both editorially and technically . . . 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - DAY - ED GRANT - AS 
BEFORE 


ED GRANT | loaned her one of our old minicams, and we 
hardly saw her for the rest of the summer, except when she 
came in to do the weather or to work on her documentary, 
which was a great relief because, frankly, she was getting on 
our nerves... 


INT. ROOM — SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE... because | think they could sense almost 


immediately that | was on to something important in the 
sociological sense . . . 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - DAY - ED GRANT - AS 
BEFORE 


ED GRANT... and she must have taped God knows how 
many hundreds of hours with these three dorky kids who, 
from what I've seen, would have a major struggle on their 
hands just to recite the days of the week in proper order, for- 
get about social insights . . . here—I'll show you. 





He picks up a remote control and punches a button and 
the picture of Suzanne’ face on the TV monitor bebind 
him unfreezes. 


ON THE MONITOR 


SUZANNE This is “Teens Speak Out” Project, tape one, 
take one, I'm Suzanne Stone, and these are— 


The image goes out of focus as the camera is turned 
around and refocused on Jimmy, Lydia and Russell. 


SUZANNE | dia’ 


EXT. MUNICIPAL PARK - DAY 

MATCHING the SCENE on the TV monitor: Suzanne, sit- 
ting across a picnic table from the kids. 

LYDIA \es. 

SUZANNE Say—your—name. 

RUSSELL She forgot it. 


He giggles. Lydia hits him on the arm. Suzanne looks up 


Jrom the eyepiece, a flash of anger: 


SUZANNE We'll get to you in a minute. Lydia? 
LYDIA Lydia Mertz. 

SUZANNE Now you. 

RUSSELL Russell H. for Horny Hines. 

She moves the camera to Jimmy. 

JIMMY Jimnmy Emmet. 


SUZANNE Now, let's just say something in general about 
ourselves. 


LYDIA Like what? 


SUZANNE Like what do you plan to do with your future, 
Lydia? 


LYDIA | don't exactly have a plan. 
SUZANNE You must have aspirations of some kind. 123 





ormiuus 


LYDIA What? 
SUZANNE A dream. A life goal. 


RUSSELL Hey—! can tell you that, Mrs. Maretto. Lydia's 
big life goal— 


SUZANNE \¢s’ 

RUSSELL — is to fuck the New Kids on the Block. 

Lydia yells and swings at Russell. who ducks away: 
LYDIA Vhat’s a dirty lie! 

SUZANNE Russell, | don’t want to hear language like that 


anymore. It’s very offensive and unsuitable for broadcast 
under E.C.C. regulations. 


LYDIA And anyways it was Motley Criie. 
SUZANNE All right, Lydia. And what about you, James? 
He stares at her 


SUZANNE J:ines’ 
INT. WHITE ROOM - JIMMY - AS BEFORE 


JIMMY Nobody ever called me that before, see? Nobody 
called me nothing but Jimmy or Jimbo or other things. My 
mom told me once that | was named Jimmy ‘cause she liked 
some old movie star named Jimmy Dean but I always said 
when anybody asked that I was named after Jim Morrison— 
of The Doors, you know—who had this great kind of life 
writing his songs and traveling around and having women 
beg him to do it to them and even taking his uh—organ— 
out on stage—the kind of life that | always thought | would 
like to have if only I could get the opportunity to learn to play 
music and sing... 


EXT. MUNICIPAL PARK - DAY 


SUZANNE J:mes’ 
JIMMY Huh? 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - DAY - ED GRANT - AS 
BEFORE 

Jimmy’s face, as in previous scene in park, staring at 
Suzanne, is on the monitor. Ed Grant presses a button, 
freezing the image. 


ED GRANT | think you can get the point. | mean, it’s not 
exactly Mike Wallace, eat your heart out. But I've got to say | 
never saw more persistence. | once said to her 





INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - NIGHT 
Suzanne works at an editing machine. Ed is putting his 
jacket on. He turns off his desk lamp. The only light now 


comes from the editing machine screen. She keeps 
working while they talk. 


ED GRANT What about we call it a night? 


SUZANNE | just need to get this reel cleaned up. An hour. 
Maybe two. You go ahead. I'll lock up. 


ED GRANT Don't you have that nice husband waiting at 
home? 


SUZANNE He knows how much this means to me. 
Besides—he’s working full-time at his dad’s restaurant now 
so he gets home real late. 


ED GRANT Well, Suzanne 


Says no to you. 





| sure pity the person who 





She turns to him. 
SUZANNE \No one ever does. 


Ed exits. Suzanne turns to the editing machine and we 
MOVE IN on its screen. 


EXT. STREET - DAY - (HANDHELD TAPED SEQUENCES) 
Jimmy, Lydia and Russell pass a wall plastered with 
posters. Russell rips one off the wall and moves away 
with it. 


EXT. HINES HOME - DAY (TAPE) 

The Hines home: a trailer with a wooden shack added on 
to it. A battered pickup truck is parked nearby. Russell's 
mother, JUNE HINES, in her late 30s but looking 50, 
puts laundry on a line. A 10-year-old boy sits in a wheel- 
chair, an improvised umbrella attached to it. A teenage 
girl in a dirty bathrobe sits on the front steps. An 8-year- 
old boy with a bandage on his neck comes out and 
pushes past her. A 4-year-old girl, a rope tied around her 
waist, tries to climb out one of the windows. 


EXT. MUD FLATS - DAY (TAPE) 

BABE HINES, Russell's father, a torn baseball cap on his 
head, a burned-down cigarette in the corner of his 
mouth, digs clams out of the mud and puts them into a 
bucket. He turns as Russell comes near, stands up, says 
something and whacks Russell in the face with his open 
hand. He turns toward the camera and grimaces. 


INT. CLOTHING STORE - DAY (TAPE) 

Lydia holds a blouse against herself and looks in a mir- 
ror. She turns toward camera as though responding to 
something Suzanne has said. Her face breaks into a 
smile and she hugs the blouse. 


EXT. MERTZ HOUSE ~ DAY (TAPE) 
Lydia, wearing the new blouse, enters. 
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INT. MERTZ HOUSE- DAY (TAPE) 

Lydia's mother sleeps In a chair in front of the TV set, on 
which a soap opera plays. Lydia starts up the stairs to the 
second floor and stops as CHESTER - her mother's 
boyfriend, 50ish, unshaven, in trousers and slippers - 
appears. He moves down to Lydia, puts his hand on her 
shoulder and slides it down her back. 


EXT. AMUSEMENT PARK - DAY (TAPE) 

Jimmy throws balls at milk cans. He's not very good at it. 
The camera zooms in on his upper arm, which has a tat- 
too: a skull wearing, a helmet. 


EXT. EMMET HOUSE - DAY (TAPE) 

A tiny wooden one-story house, badly in need of paint, 
sitting in a yard strewn with weeds and broken and rust- 
ed artifacts: a broken-down sofa, an engine of some 
kind, a carton of old shoes, a picture frame, etc. Jimmy 
stands at the front door. 


INT. EMMET HOUSE - DAY (TAPE) 

Jimmy stands in the living room. There's an old TV set 
and a cot with a sheet and blanket and some of Jimmy's 
clothes on it. 


EXT. EMMET HOUSE - DAY (TAPE) 

Jimmy sits on the broken sofa in the yard. Jimmy's moth- 
er, MARY EMMET, comes out of the house, carrying, two 
glasses of water. She limps. She comes to camera and 
extends one of the glasses. Suzanne's hand reaches into 
frame and takes it. 


Mary moves to the sofa and sits awkwardly next to her 
son. She looks at the camera. 


INT. ROOM - SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE Here is a letter | received from a prominent 
Hollywood talent agency. (She picks up a letter) Dear Ms. 
“Teens Speak Out.” It is our company’s policy not to screen 
unsolicited material, but your letter suggests that you are a 
determined young woman and we wish you and your project 
the best of luck. Sincerely yours, etc. (She lowers the letter) | 
found this very encouraging. 


INT. SUZANNE'S SPORTS CAR - DAY - (MOVING) 
Suzanne drives. She is wearing a pink suit and dark 
glasses. She stops for a light. A WOMAN and her 
TEENAGE DAUGHTER cross the street and stare at 
Suzanne. The teenage daughter points. 


TEENAGE DAUGHTER |.00k, mom, that's that weather 
girl from the TV. 


They stare at Suzanne, then move away. She stares oul the 
window. 


VOICES Hey— it’s the rain-or-shine girl. Isn't that Suzanne 
Stone? It's the television lady! The one with the TV program’ 
Did you see that show she did on—the earthquake . . . that 
exposé on... nuclear waste . . . child abuse . . . Did you see 
her interview with .. . Henry Kissinger . . . Princess Stephanie 
_.. Paul McCartney . . . 


4 HORN BLOWS. She starts, and drives away. 


EXT. MARETTO (SENIOR) HOUSE BACKYARD ~ DAY 
Late in a very hot day. A party is in progress. Joe cooks 
hamburgers and hot dogs on a barbecue. Suzanne and 
Angela sit together. Everybody is dressed very informally 
except for Suzanne, who is in her pink suit. Children play 
in a rubber pool. 

ANGELA That's a real pretty outfit, honey. 
SUZANNE Thanks. 

ANGELA Pink is nice on you. 

SUZANNE It’s not pink so much as rosé, actually. 
ANGELA (hi. 


SUZANNE My wardrobe advisor says it diffuses the more 
intense light. Creates a kind of glow effect. 


ANGELA Whio says that? 


SUZANNE | have this wardrobe advisor who I go over all 
my on-camera outfits with. 


ANGELA [sit that something. 


Larry, across the yard, bouncing someone s child on one 
arm, waves a hamburger al them. 


LARRY HEY, SUZE, WHAT ABOUT ONE OF THESE? 
SUZANNE NO THANKS. 

LARRY OK—WHAT ABOUT ONE OF THESE? 

He holds the child up and laughs and turns away. 
ANGELA He sure is good with those kids. 


SUZANNE | wish he wouldn't eat all that junk. He's get- 
ting a rubber tire around him like an old man. 


ANGELA He’s gonna make a wonderful father. 
SUZANNE He calls them love handles. I call them flab. 
ANGELA Whiat about you? 

SUZANNE Me? Do you think | look fat? 


ANGELA What about the idea of kids is what I'm saying. 
When’re you and Larry gonna start thinking about making 
me a grandmother? 


SUZANNE ()h—! don’t know about that. It's so compli- 
cated, you know. 








ANGELA What do you mean—complicated? 


SUZANNE Well, | love kids, you know, I just love ‘em to 
death, but in my field a woman with a baby has two strikes 
against her. Say I'm in New York— 


ANGELA \New York? 


SUZANNE For instance—and | suddenly get called to go 
on some foreign assignment—a royal wedding, for instance, 
or a revolution in South America. You can’t run from place to 
place with your crew following and conduct serious inter- 
views with a big fat stomach. Or even, say, the baby’s already 
born and you've got all this blubber and these boobs out to 
here. It's just so—gross. 





Angela gels up to say goodbye to someone. Larry slides 
onto the bench next to Suzanne. He takes a long swig 
from a bottle of beer and burps into his fist. 


LARRY ‘Scuse me. 
SUZANNE \ice. 
LARRY You having a good time? 


SUZANNE | want to get out of the sun. I've got to go pre- 
pare my show. 


Some little kids come up, make a face at Larry and run off. 


LARRY Like to have a few of those around the house, what 
do you think? 


She doesn't answer. 
LARRY Suze? What do you think? 


SUZANNE | think if you wanted a baby-sitter you 
should've married Mary Poppins. 


Angela hears the remark. 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - NIGHT 
Ed Grant, working at his desk, looks up as Suzanne 
comes in. 


EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - NIGHT 

Larry leaves his car in the driveway and goes through the 
outside kitchen door into the house. 

INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
- NIGHT 

Larry picks up the remote and clicks it on. Suzanne's 
face comes up on the screen. He sits on the couch and 
puts his feet up. 


SUZANNE (077 71) Hi evervbody, this is Suzanne Stone 
with vour late-night sign-off report from the WWEN weather 
center. | don’t think I have to tell you that todav was a hot 
one. That old mercury zoomed on up to ninety-one . . . 


INT. EMMET HOUSE LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

Suzanne is on the TV screen. The sound is low. The only 
light is from the TV. Jimmy, in his underpants, lays on his 
cot, watching. 


SUZANNE (07 7V) .. . and for those of you who are 
interested in statistics, that’s a record-breaking temperature 
for this date . . . and tomorrow promises to be just about the 
same with the relevant numbers way up there in the nineties 
and with humidity to match and maybe just the hint of « 
breeze or two which won't be much help with this heat—the 
kind of heat that makes me want to just head for that old 
swimming hote with my friend James and strip off everything 
including my panties which you can see right through any- 
way and lie down next to him and poke my soft pink tongue 
in his mouth and slide my hand way up the inside of his leg 
until he’s so hot that he just rolls over on top of me and I'm 
velling “James”—his name—“James James what are vou 
doing to me with your big fat hard—" 


CLOSE ON JIMMY'S FACE 
As his eyes snap open. There's a test pattern on the TV 
screen. 


JIMMY Ob Jesus. 


EXT. DOWNTOWN STREET - DAY - (TAPE) 
Russell, Jimmy and Lydia come out of a store and walk 
away. 


EXT. FAST-FOOD JOINT - DAY (TAPE) 

Jimmy, Lydia and Russell sit at a table with half-eaten 
hamburgers and French fries. They put on the table the 
items they've stolen from the store: a pen, a clip-on 
necktie, a Chia pet, a pair of sunglasses, a lipstick, a TV 
Guide, etc. STOP TAPE appears in the corner of the 
screen. 


EXT. FAST-FOOD JOINT - DAY 
As Suzanne puts the minicam aside. 


SUZANNE Aren't you aware of the fact that somebody 
has to pay for these things? 
JIMMY They got insurance, don’t they? 


SUZANNE Somebody has to pay for the insurance. Did 
you ever consider that point? 


LYDIA But we were just—we didn't mean— 
SUZANNE Don't you know that crime doesn’t pav? 


LYDIA Mrs. Maretto—we could take the stuff back We 
could leave it at the entrance. 


JIMMY Or we could mail it to them. 
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SUZANNE Well, | think that would be a very commend- 
able thing to do. That would show that you really cared about 
other people’s feelings. 

JIMMY Yeah. Then that’s what we'll do. We'll take all this 
stuff back. OK? 

Suzanne smiles at them. 

SUZANNE Ves. Except for this—/She picks up the lip- 
stick) —which is exactly the shade I've been looking for. 


She opens the lipstick. They look at her. astonished. She 
reaches over and takes Lydia’s chin in one hand and 
applies lipstick on her lips with the other. 


RUSSELL Hey, Mrs. Maretto—that’s stolen goods you're 
using— 


SUZANNE We're going to turn Lydia into a glamour 
girl— 


RUSSELL Oh, yeah, and where you gonna get a new body 
for her? 


Lydia hits Russell on the arm. Suzanne reaches out, grabs 


Russell's face and smears lipstick in the general area of 


his mouth. Lydia laughs hysterically. Russell pulls away. 


RUSSELL HEY HEY YOU'RE GONNA MAKE ME LOOK LIKE 
A HOMO... 


He grabs a napkin and wipes his face furiously. Suzanne 
is laughing. Jimmy and Lydia start laughing. Russell 
throws a french fry at Lydia. Jimmy throws one back. 
Russell throws his balled-up napkin at Lydia, who ducks, 
and it hits Suzanne. Suzanne picks up the plastic mustard 
container and squirts a stream at Russell. He yells and 
grabs the ketchup container. They're all screaming as they 
shower each other with food. 


SUZANNE (/aughing) Stop! THATS ENOUGH! 


They stop, breathing heavily. There's ketchup on Jimmy s 


face and shirt. They point at him and laugh again. 


JIMMY Je-sus, | got this stuff all over me. 


Suzanne reaches out, wipes a patch of ketchup off bis face 
with her finger and then licks it off. He stares at her. She 
looks at him and tilts her head. 


SUZANNE You know what we're going to do, James? 

She leans forward and brushes his hair up off his forehead. 
SUZANNE We re going to get you a nice haircut so we can 
see those pretty brown eyes. 


INT. WHITE ROOM - JIMMY - AS BEFORE 


JIMMY [1 was like | was in one of those—you know those 
great movies where everyone comes out of their graves with 





half their faces all missing, an eve hanging out and their lips 
dropping off, and they walk around real slow, kind of grunt- 
ing and looking for regular live people to eat their flesh and 
drink their blood and all? And they can’t help themselves 
‘cause they're dead and it’s just what happens? That's what | 
felt like. Only what I was thinking about wasn’t that. What | 
was thinking about was, what does her hair smell like. And is 
she really a real blonde. And what kind of sound does she 
make when Mr. Maretto—you know—sticks it in. The kind 
of things you think about when you get to know someone for 
the first time. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
~ DAY 

Larry and a couple of his friends are playing cards and 
drinking. There's a game on the TV set. Suzanne comes 
down the stairs. 


LARRY Hey, Suzanne! C’mere and bring me some luck, 
honey. Hey, Suze! 


SOUND of the front door CLOSING. The guys exchange 
looks. 


INT. MALL - DAY 
Suzanne and Lydia are window-shopping. They stop and 
look into the window of a store that sells sexy underwear. 


INT. STORE - CHANGING ROOM 

Lydia sits on a stool in the corner. WE SEE only flashes 
of Suzanne - her hand, her arm, her hair, her ankle — as 
she undresses and puts on a combination of erotic cloth- 
ing. WE WATCH Lydia - shy, embarrassed, confused, 
envious, worshipful - as she watches Suzanne. Suzanne 
turns and faces Lydia. 


SUZANNE Whiat do you think? 
LYDIA Oh it's real—wow! Mr. Maretto’s gonna be so— 
SUZANNE \ir. Maretto? 


Suzanne snorts a laugh and turns back to the mirror. Lydia 


looks confused. Suzanne catches her eye in the mirror. 


SUZANNE |'II tell you something, Liddy. (Pause) No. You 
wouldn't understand. 


LYDIA Maybe | would. 

SUZANNE You grow up and you think it’s all going to be 
like a fairy tale and it’s like you're Sleeping Beauty and along 
comes this Prince Charming and it’s nighttime, you know, 
and he looks great and sings to you and kisses you. 


LYDIA Oh veah, | know that story. 


SUZANNE And then you wake up and it’s daylight and 
you look at him and he got fat and his pants don’t fit, he for- 





got how to dance, he belches all the time, he laughs at dumb 
jokes, he breathes on your neck while you're trying to write 
important letters and hair grows out of his ears and places. 


LYDIA That's terrible. 


SUZANNE It’s just—when you work all day trying to per- 
fect yourself and create something meaningful, you expect 
some support. But does anyone ever ask “Did you have a 
good shoot today” or “How's the editing going” or anything 
of that nature? 


LYDIA | guess not. 


SUZANNE | mean—the point is—Larry is a nice guy 
and all—but he doesn’t know a thing about television. 


EXT. MERTZ HOUSE PORCH - DAY - LYDIA - AS BEFORE 


LYDIA Mrs. Maretto bought me lots of nice stuff—this ankle 
bracelet, for instance, and a bottle of real expensive per- 
fume—scent, she called it—scent—which I'm saving for a 
special occasion. Nobody ever bought me things before. Ex- 
cept Chester—my mom's boyfriend—got me for my birth- 
day when | was 12 a bottle of something called Garden Of 
Eden Body Oil which he said would be good for my skin and 
which he wanted to show me how to use. Which I let him do. 





EXT. MALL - DAY 
Suzanne and Lydia sit at a table, drinking soft drinks. 


SUZANNE Why did you let him do that to you? 


LYDIA Well—at first it was just my back, you know, and 
then my legs and then, before | knew it, it was that other 
stuff. 


SUZANNE Why didn’t you just scream? 


LYDIA Well, he seemed like it made him so happy, you 
know. And I didn’t want to wake up my mom. 


SUZANNE \\y God, Liddy. 


LYDIA And he'd do other things. For a while. But when | 
was 14, I gained all this weight and he wasn't so interested 
anymore. Except now and then. 


SUZANNE You mean he stil]|— 


LYDIA No, because there's this old gun my mom has hidden 
in her closet that she got because of all the sex-fiend killers 
around and I told him one time if he didn’t leave me alone 
I'd get it out and shoot him. 


SUZANNE ())). 





EXT. MERTZ HOUSE PORCH - DAY - LYDIA - AS BEFORE 


LYDIA And now | guess | wish I hadn't told her all that. 


Because maybe it put some things in her mind. | don’t know. 
But | just told her stuff 1 never told anyone else. Because she 
was my friend. 


INT. SPORTS CAR - DAY - MOVING - SUZANNE & LYDIA 
The car stops near the Mertz house. Lydia starts to get out. 


SUZANNE Listen, Liddy, someday | won't be here any- 
more. I'll be someplace where my abilities are appreciated 
and guess who's going to be with me and be like my social 
secretary and answer my fan mail. 


LYDIA Who? 
SUZANNE Jou are, Liddy. 


EXT. MERTZ HOUSE PORCH - DAY - LYDIA - AS BEFORE 
LYDIA She was my only real friend. 
SOUND OF A PHONE RINGING. 


INT. HOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 
Janice Maretto is on a bed in her underwear and a T- 
shirt, doing her toenails. 


In the bathroom, one of her co-skaters washes her hair 
in the sink. Suitcases and clothes are scattered around. 
The TV is tuned to a late-night talk show. Janice picks up 
the phone. 


JANICE Sorry—who?. . . Larry. Yeah? Larry! 

The other girl looks around the bathroom door: 
JANICE (70 fhe girl) It’s my brother. 

The girl goes back in and continues washing her hair. 


JANICE What's the matter? ... Oh. Yeah. Everything's swell 
... Yeah, the show's a sellout and . . . Hey, are Mom and Dad 
OK?... Good... What?. .. Guys? Are you kidding? . . . Well, 
a hot-looking 8-vear-old came back after the show last night 
but he had to choose between me and his homework and . . . 
Hey, listen, what's goin’ on?. . . You never call me this late . . . 
Where's Suzanne? ... What do you mean—shooting? What's 
she shooting? ... Oh yeah? . .. Well—she'll be through with 
it some day, won't she? . . . So she takes it to New York and 
shows it to someone and comes back and . . . Los Angeles— 
what's Los Angeles got to do with it? ... A course in what? . . . 
Advanced Media? Advanced bullshit! Hey, listen, | know you 
love her and you want her to succeed and all that but, Larry, 
sometimes you have to say no. | mean—try it. No. N-O. 
Hey—say it like you mean it. Right! OK. Hey—happy 
anniversary if | don’t talk to you next week. Oh, and Lar— 
kick the dog for me, will you? Hey, I’m kidding. Sort of. (Sbe 
laughs) V'\l see you in about a month. OK? OK???.... Yeah. . . 
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She hangs up as her friend comes out of the bathroom, 
fowelling her hair dry, and looks at her: 


JANICE Shit. 


EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - NIGHT 
Suzanne gets out of her car and goes toward the condo. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - NIGHT 
Suzanne comes in quietly and starts up the stairs. 


LARRY’S VOICE Suzanne. 


She starts, turns and looks into the dark living room, 
where Larry is sitting, bis feel up, a bottle of beer in his 
hand. The 1V across from him is on but the sound is off. 
An edition of “Prime Time Live” with Sam Donaldson and 
Diane Sawyer ts playing. 


SUZANNE What are you doing? 
LARRY Just sitting here. Waiting for you. 


SUZANNE L.irry—I asked you please to keep your feet off 
of the sectional. 


LARRY We have to talk about some things. 

SUZANNE Whiat kind of things? 

LARRY Come on, Suze. You know what kind of things. 
SUZANNE Well, | don’t think I do. | mean, can’t it wait 


because it’s really late and tomorrow | have to— 
LARRY No. 

SUZANNE What’ 

LARRY No. | don't think it can wait. No. 


She moves into the living room and sits down across the 
room from him. While he talks, she shifts her focus to vart- 
ous things. Larry's mouth moving. Larry s finger digging 
into an ear. Larry's toes moving in his white socks. The 
bottle of beer in Larrys hand. Larrys stomach bulging a 
little over his trousers. The framed hand-colored wedding 
Photograph of Larry and Suzanne on a wall. The restaurant 
business brochure entitled “Pizza: Plain and Fancy” on 
a table at Larry’ side. Diane Sawyer on the TV screen. 
Perhaps she only hears some of bis words. 


LARRY The thing is | think we've got this great future 
ahead of us and | want to make sure that we both understand 
what the priorities are, you know? I think Pop's going to let 
me take over managing the restaurant and I've got a lot of 
exciting plans, like introducing some new menu items and 
putting in some live music on the weekends—maybe even 
one-night-a-week open house for local singers and comics 
which you, with your TV background, could help me with, 
maybe shooting the acts and then selling the tapes, which 
you could edit yourself, to the performers. | talked to my folks 


about it and they thought it would be a great idea. And 
believe me, Suze, I’m not selling short what you're doing 
now—the weather report stuff which you're really good at, 
but—let’s face facts—probably isn’t going to lead to any big 
network offers and this way we could be working together in 
both our respective fields, which would mean we would be 
doing what a family is supposed to be doing. A family. That's 
what I'm talking about. What do you think? 


She stares at him across the dark room. 

INT. SPORTS CAR - DAY - (MOVING) - SUZANNE 
AND LYDIA 

SUZANNE What do you think about James? 

LYDIA Think how? 

SUZANNE Do you think he’s cute? 

LYDIA Uhhh—yeah. | mean—do you? 

SUZANNE (/aug¢hs) He's a little young for me, wouldn't 


you say? 
LYDIA \el! 
SUZANNE 10 you think he likes me? 


LYDIA Oh sure. He told me he admires you very much. 





veah. 


EXT. MERTZ HOUSE PORCH - DAY - LYDIA - AS BEFORE 


LYDIA What | didn’t tell her is what he actually said to 
me 





EXT. VACANT LOT - DAY 
Jimmy and Lydia sit on a boulder. 


JIMMY Mrs. Maretto’s different than any woman I ever 
knew. | mean— it’s just—everyone else seems like dog shit 
next to her. 





EXT. MERTZ HOUSE PORCH - DAY - LYDIA - AS BEFORE 


LYDIA — which was the most romantic thing I ever heard 
anybody say. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - DAY 

Suzanne looks at the mirror by the front door, checking 
her make-up, hair, etc. Walter watches her. The PHONE 
RINGS. 


SUZANNE’S VOICE (0) (he answering machine) You 
have reached the home of Suzanne Stone Maretto and Larry 
Maretto. Please leave a message at the sound of the tone. 


The BEEP is followed by Larry's voice. 
LARRY’S VOICE Hey, babe, pick up if you're there. 





SUZANNE (70 Wal/er) Momma be home soon. 
She exits. Walter looks at the door. 
LARRY’S VOICE Suze? Are you there? 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT - (TWILIGHT) 
Jimmy stands, waiting. His hair is shorter. The sports car 
stops. 


SUZANNE Well, James, don't we look nice. 


INT. SPORTS CAR - TWILIGHT - (MOVING) 
Suzanne and Jimmy. She drives fast. She picks up a cas- 
sette. 


SUZANNE You like Aerosmith? 

JIMMY Yeah. They're pretty cool. 

The music comes up loud. She drives faster, beating oul 
the rhythm, more or less accurately, on the steering wheel. 
She removes the clip from her hair and swings it free. 
SUZANNE | adore their music. It’s so free. Don't you 
think so? 

JIMMY Absolutely. 

SUZANNE It gives you that wonderful feeling like you're 
16 again, you know? 

JIMMY Well, | am 16. 


SUZANNE That's right. You are. Sometimes | forget that 
because you seem so much more adult than the others. 


JIMMY Oh. Thanks. 


SUZANNE At home we listen mostly to things that appeal 
to my husband's taste—Top 40 and a lot of ballads sung by 
the older Italian singers. 





JIMMY | thought Mr. Maretto played drums in a rock band 
once. 


SUZANNE Wel!|—that was before we became an old bor- 
ing married couple. 


He sneaks a look at her legs. 
SUZANNE Is something wrong? 


JIMMY Oh no. | was just wondering where your camera and 
stuff was. 

SUZANNE Well, James—we can’t just go sauntering in 
with a lot of equipment. This is what in the field of investiga- 
tive journalism we call an exposé. Did you see that piece on 
PBS the other night on teen drinking? 


JIMMY No, | missed that. | don’t think we get that station 
on our set. 


SUZANNE It was very revealing. And the people they were 


talking to didn’t even know they were being taped, because 
they use these special tiny cameras which they hide in places 
you wouldn't believe. 

JIMMY Like where? 

SUZANNE Well, ['m not at liberty to say. It’s a kind of 
trade secret. 

JIMMY 0). 

SUZANNE Unfortunately, | don’t as vet have access to that 
kind of equipment. So this will be a sort of preliminary fact- 
finding mission. Then we can plan phase two. 


JIMMY Oh yeah. Phase two. 
EXT. AMUSEMENT PARK - NIGHT 
Suzanne and Jimmy walk toward the main section of the 


park, on the far side of which is a boardwalk and, 
beyond that, the beach. 


EXT. AMUSEMENT PARK RESTAURANT/BAR - NIGHT 
Suzanne and Jimmy at a table. Jimmy has a Coke. 
Suzanne is finishing a Margarita. A waitress brings her 
another one. 


SUZANNE ))id you know that on many primitive islands 
all the boys and girls get these very elaborate tattoos when 
they reach a certain age? 


JIMMY Yeah? Why is that? 


SUZANNE It's a sign that they have reached their sexual 
maturity. 


JIMMY 01. 

She reaches out and touches Jimmy's tattoo. 
SUZANNE How did you decide on the design? 
JIMMY | don't know. | just picked it. 
SUZANNE Did it hurt? 


JIMMY | don’t remember. | was sort of wasted, to tell you 
the truth. 


She looks at him over the glass. 


SUZANNE Bad boy. 
bree punky-looking kids walk by, two boys and a girl. 
BOY Hley, Jimbo! 


JIMMY Hey, Ray. Hey, Killer. Hey, Jolene. 
The kids stare at Suzanne. She stares back. They move away: 
SUZANNE That boy's name is Killer? 


JIMMY That's what we call him ‘cause he almost killed a 
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SUZANNE 0h). | wild one. 
JIMMY Yeah. He set this guy on fire. 
SUZANNE Did he go to jail? 
JIMMY No. ‘Cause he was only 14. 


SUZANNE | imagine he'd be an interesting subject to 
interview for our film. 


JIMMY He's not a very nice person. 


EXT. AMUSEMENT PARK PENNY ARCADE - NIGHT 
Suzanne pulls Jimmy inside. Through the window we can 
see a TAKE YOUR OWN PHOTO booth. Suzanne pulls 
Jimmy into the booth and shuts the curtain. MOVE IN 
SLOWLY as the strobe lights in the booth begin to flash. 
We can HEAR SUZANNE LAUGHING. 


INT. ROOM - SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE The fact is—I am not a drinker. Alcohol or 
drugs have never never been part of my psychological pro- 
file, in spite of the fact that so many members of the enter- 
tainment field—I'm certainly not naming names—are re- 
nowned for their substance abuse, past or present. 





EXT. TATTOO PARLOR - NIGHT 
Jimmy sits down on a bench across from the tattoo par- 
lor. Suzanne walks, slightly unsteadily, to the tattoo parlor. 


INT. TATTOO PARLOR - NIGHT 

Suzanne enters. There are neon fixtures everywhere. 
The walls are filled with garish designs. The bearded, 
ponytailed tattoo artist comes toward her. LOUD MIX OF 
SOUNDS FROM THE AMUSEMENT PARK. 


INT. ROOM - SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE And that, honestly, is the last thing I can re- 
member. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - BEDROOM - 
DAY 

Early morning. Suzanne, wearing pajama tops, gets out 
of bed quietly, walks to the bathroom, goes in and closes 
the door. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - BATHROOM - 
DAY 

Suzanne looks into the bathroom mirror. She slowly 
undoes the buttons of her pajama top and stares at the 
reflection. We DON’T SEE what she’s looking at. The 
bathroom door opens. 


LARRY Hey, Suze... 7 


She spins around. Larry looks at her. He starts to laugh. 


EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - DAY 
The house, from the street. We can HEAR LARRY 
LAUGHING. 


EXT. EMMET HOUSE - DAY 

Jimmy sits in the yard. SOUND of LARRY'S LAUGHTER 
FADES OUT. He takes a strip of photographs from his 
pocket. He looks at them. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS 

From the penny arcade: a strip of four photos; Suzanne 
and Jimmy, their faces, his nervous and contused, hers 
animated and flirtatious. In the last one, her hand is 
inside his shirt. 


EXT. TATTOO PARLOR - NIGHT 
Suzanne comes out of the tattoo parlor. Jimmy stands. 
She comes to him, takes his hand and pulls him away. 


EXT. AMUSEMENT PARK - NIGHT 
Jimmy follows Suzanne as they walk past the ferris wheel. 


EXT. AMUSEMENT PARK — NIGHT 
Suzanne, Jimmy following, moves down the steps from 
the boardwalk to the beach. 


EXT. BEACH - NIGHT 
They disappear into the darkness beneath the boardwalk. 


EXT. BEACH - UNDER THE BOARDWALK - NIGHT 
She turns to face him. 

SUZANNE Don't you want to see it? 

JIMMY See what? 


She undoes her blouse and reveals one breast and. above 
it, a small tattoo of a rose. He stares at it for a long time. 


SUZANNE Wel!’ 

He looks at her. 

SUZANNE Don't you want to fuck me? 
ON THE GROUND 

Jimmy on top of her, struggling to get it in. 
JIMMY Wait 
SUZANNE Here .. . here. 


Her hand goes somewhere. They roll over. She's on top of 
him, moving, her hands on his chest. 





I can’t—just— 


HIS POV 
Her face above him and her breast and the tattoo and 





the bottom of the boardwalk and, through the spaces 
between the boards, flashes of light as people walk 
above them. 

JIMMY Wait wait wait... Oh, Jesus... 

And it’s over. 

INT. SPORTS CAR - NIGHT (MOVING) 


Suzanne and Jimmy. She's driving fast, concentrating on 
the road. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 
The car comes to a fast stop somewhere near his house. 


SUZANNE James. | don’t know how this happened. Do 
you understand me? 

JIMMY Yeah. 

SUZANNE So now we have to have some rules. 

JIMMY Oh, sure. 


SUZANNE My husband is a very jealous man. He can be 
very violent. 


JIMMY Oh. 


SUZANNE So you must never call me at home. Is that 
understood? 


JIMMY You bet. 

SUZANNE And James... 
JIMMY Yes, Mrs. Maretto? 
SUZANNE You cannot say anything about this. 
JIMMY ‘Course not. 

SUZANNE Ever! 

JIMMY Right. 

SUZANNE 10 anyone. 

JIMMY Absolutely. 

SUZANNE 10 you swear to God? 
JIMMY | swear to God. 


INT. TRUCK —- NIGHT (MOVING) — RUSSELL AND JIMMY 
Russell drives his father's truck on a back-country road. 
RUSSELL You FUCKED her? 

JIMMY eal. 

RUSSELL YOU FUCKED HER! 

JIMMY | said yeah. 

RUSSELL You FUCKED MRS. MARETTO??? 


JIMMY That's right. YEAH. 


RUSSELL Wait a minute. Are you tellin’ me that you 
actually— 


JIMMY YEAH YEAH YEAH YEAH YEAH. 
RUSSELL Well, what happened? 

JIMMY What do you mean? 

RUSSELL How did it—!l mean—where— 


JIMMY It was down at the park and we were under the 
boardwalk and we did it and then— 


RUSSELL WAIT A MINUTE! NOT SO FAST! Did you kiss her. 
JIMMY Yeah—I think so. 

RUSSELL Did you see her tits? 

JIMMY Sort of. 

RUSSELL Sort of what? Either you saw them or you didn’t. 
JIMMY | saw one. 

RUSSELL Which one? 

JIMMY Uh—the left one. 

RUSSELL What about the other one? 

JIMMY | didn’t see that one. 

RUSSELL Why not? 

JIMMY ‘Cause it happened so quick. 

RUSSELL How come? | mean—what did you say to her? 
JIMMY | didn't say nothin"! 


RUSSELL Someone must've said somethin’. What'd she 
sav? 


JIMMY She just said—“Don't you want to fuck me.” 
RUSSELL “Don't you want to fuck me”? 

JIMMY Yeah. 

RUSSELL She says “Don’t you want to fuck me”? 
JIMMY Yeah. 


RUSSELL MRS. MARETTO SAYS “DON’T YOU WANT TO 
FUCK ME"?! 


JIMMY Yeah yeah yeah—WATCH IT! 


Russell jams his foot on the brakes as a deer appears in 
the road ahead, trapped in the headlights. 


The truck swerves, tts brakes squealing. Theres a THUD. 


EXT. ROAD - NIGHT 
Russell and Jimmy move to the deer, mortally wounded, 133 
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its shining eyes rolling with fear. Russell looks at the dent 
in the truck. 


RUSSELL \\y old man’s gonna kill me. 
JIMMY 1's (ying, 

RUSSELL Goddamn it. 

JIMMY What do we do now? 


RUSSELL “What do we do now?” She dies, | get the shit 
beat outta me and you get to screw older married rich blonde 
pussy. What a fuckin’ world. 


Ihe deers head falls. The light goes out of tts eves. 

INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - FRONT HALL 
- DAY 

Larry comes downstairs with a suitcase as Suzanne 
enters. She's slightly startled to see him. Walter yaps at 
their feet. 

SUZANNE 0)h—hi. What's going on? 


LARRY | told you, hon. My father and I are going up to the 
trade show in Freeport. We're gonna leave from the restau- 
rant. | told you. 


SUZANNE 0))— right. 

LARRY You'll be Ok? 

SUZANNE Sure. 

LARRY Suze—will vou think about what we talked about? 
SUZANNE | hive been. 


LARRY That's great. Because | believe I've got something 
going here that’s really gonna work. And you know who | 
want by my side. 


SUZANNE \\ hiv’ 


LARRY Who? My best girl. My beautiful tattooed lady. That's 
who. 


He kisses her and goes. She stares after him. 

EXT. SCHOOL - DAY 

Suzanne walks toward the entrance, carrying her cam- 
era. Jimmy and Russell watch her coming. Russell has a 
black eye and a cut lip. 

JIMMY Hey—Mrs. Maretto? 

She stops and looks at them. 

SUZANNE 0h), hielo, James. 

JIMMY We getting together after school? 

SUZANNE Well, | don’t know. | have to—what happened 


to vou, Russell? 
RUSSELL | ran into something at home. 
SUZANNE Well, you should be more careful. 


JIMMY Listen—there’s something | need to talk to you 
about. 


SUZANNE 0h? What would that be? 
JIMMY \\e!! 


SUZANNE Really? 1 guess we'd just better send out a news 
flash to the networks. 





-| was thinking— 


JIMMY No—! mean—lI had some things | need to talk to 
vou about—about the video and stuff. 


She looks at him, letting him hang for a bit. 


SUZANNE Well. My husband is going up to some restau- 
rant trade show in Freeport tonight so I'll be alone. Stop by 
the house around seven and we'll talk. OK? 


She turns and starts off. Jimmy stares after her. Russell 
hits Jimmy on the shoulder and makes a face. Suzanne 
furns back. 


SUZANNE And you, too, Russell, of course. And Lydia. We 
wouldn't want anybody to get the wrong idea, would we? 


Jimmy's face falls. Mr. Finlaysson comes toward them. 


SUZANNE Hello, Mr. Finlaysson. 


INT. TRAIN - NIGHT - (TWILIGHT) - MOVING 

Joe looks at an advertisement for a pizza oven in a restau- 
rant supply magazine. Larry stares out the window. Joe 
turns the magazine around to show the ad to Larry. Larry 
continues to stare out the window until Joe says his name. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
~ NIGHT 

Jimmy and Lydia look around the room. The videocam is 
set up on a tripod. Suzanne comes from the kitchen with 
a tray of drinks. 


LYDIA Ohi, Mrs. Maretto, it’s like that house in “The Young 
and the Restless,” except you've got stuff they don’t even 
have. Like these poodle lamps. My mom would love those. 
She loves things that look like other things that they're not. 
SUZANNE |] show you the rest of the house later. James, 
would vou like to take your jacket off? 

JIMMY | don’t know. Should 1? 

SUZANNE Well, | think that’s up to you. Now if you have 


to wash your hands or anything, the powder room is at the 
top of the stairs. Where's Russell? 


JIMMY His old man wouldn't let him come. He says he 
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thinks what we're doing is stupid. 
SUZANNE | see. Well, we don't really need him, do we? 
JIMMY | guess we don’t. 


INT. TRAIN - NIGHT - MOVING 

Joe tears pages out of a couple of trade magazines. Larry 
copies the prices of items from the magazine pages on a 
pad of paper. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
- NIGHT 

Some lights have been turned off. Slow rock music 
plays. Suzanne is behind the videocam, a glass of wine in 
her hand. Jimmy and Lydia are dancing clumsily. Lydia 
stumbles, giggles and stops. 


LYDIA | can't do this, Mrs. Maretto. 


SUZANNE 0)f course you can, Liddy. You just have to let 
your natural sense of rhythm take over. 


LYDIA No. | don’t think | have one of those. I really stink at 
this. 


JIMMY Yeah. She does. 

SUZANNE Look. Watch me. Watch my feet. 
Suzanne moves lo the music. They watch her. 
LYDIA | can't do that. 


Suzanne moves behind Lydia and puts her arms around 
her. 


SUZANNE Just move with me. Relax your body. You're 
like a stick. 


They move together for a few moments. Lydia gasps for 
air. 


LYDIA Oh, | gotta sit down. It's making me feel all funny. 
Lydia moves away and collapses on the couch. 


SUZANNE Come on, James. 


Jimmy moves to her. She dances around him. He tries to 
follow as she winds around him, closer and closer. The 


music ends. 
SUZANNE | iddy—would you like to do me an enormous 


favor? 
LYDIA Sure. What? 


SUZANNE Walter hasn't been out for hours. Would you be 
an angel and take him around the block? 


LYDIA Oh, sure. 
SUZANNE |'m going to go up and take this sweater off. 


It's so warm tonight. And when you come back I'll find us 
something to eat. 


LYDIA OK. 


SUZANNE And don’t let him come back until he’s done 
his business like a good boy. 


INT. TRAIN - NIGHT - MOVING 
Larry and Joe are in their seats, asleep. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 

Lydia comes around the corner with Walter. MUSIC can 
be HEARD coming from the condo, but it sounds differ- 
ent somehow. Lydia unsnaps the leash from Walter's col- 
lar and he runs up the walk. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
- NIGHT 

Lydia stands in the living room. The MUSIC heard from 
the street is LOUDER and it's coming from upstairs. Wal- 
ter has disappeared. 


LYDIA |'m back. Hello? 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - KITCHEN - 
NIGHT 
Lydia looks in the refrigerator. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
~ NIGHT 

Lydia sits on the sofa, watching television, eating some- 
thing. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - SECOND 
FLOOR - NIGHT 

Lydia slowly climbs the stairs to the dimly lighted second 
floor. ' 


LYDIA (Quietly) | have to use the bathroom. 


She reaches the bathroom door at the top of the stairs. She 
looks down the hall toward the bedroom and moves to it. 
The door is open a crack. She stands next to the door, 
breathing heavily. She slowly turns and looks through the 
crack. The MUSIC is LOUDER. 


WHAT SHE SEES 

Clothing on the floor and on a chair; Walter, nervously 
moving back and forth. The room is dark but for the faint 
light from a lamp with a scarf draped over it and the 
surging control lights on the face of the stereo. Suzanne, 
dressed in some of the pieces she bought at the under- 
wear store, is dancing, swaying to the music. On the bed, 
in the shadows, is Jimmy, naked, staring. Suzanne dances 
to the foot of the bed. 





SUZANNE Come on. Come on. Come on, little boy. Come 
and get it. 


Lydia turns away from the door and leans against the 
wall. 


EXT. COUNTRYSIDE - NIGHT 
The train, carrying Larry and Joe, barrels through the 


night. 


INT. SCHOOLROOM - DAY 
A class in biology. Jimmy, among the students, day- 
dreams. 


EXT. WHEATFIELD - DAY 

In Jimmy’s imagination. Jimmy and Suzanne thrash 
around, having leveled a section of wheat around them 
in the shape of a heart. 


INT. ROOM - SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE | saw this French film once—maybe it was 
Italian—about an older woman who had a love affair with 
this teenage boy, which is one of those things that apparently 
happens quite a lot in Europe. | thought it was kind of 
silly—not because I’m a prude or anything like that—but 
because I think it’s a waste of time to be with somebody that 
you can't learn from—preferably someone who has a knowl- 
edge of one’s own field of endeavor. A perfect example of this 
kind of situation would be John Tesh, the co-anchor of the 
always popular “Entertainment Tonight” and his lovely wife, 
the actress Connie Sellecca, who—after a long day’s work at 
their various studios—are able to spend their evenings at 
home sharing their mutual expertise in lighting, make-up, 
camera angles and so forth. That, to me, is what relation- 
ships are about. 








EXT. COUNTRYSIDE - DAY 
A rainy, windy day. The sports car is parked off a country 
road. 


INT. SPORTS CAR - DAY 
Suzanne and Jimmy are sprawled in the backseat. She is 


crying. 

JIMMY What? What is it? 
SUZANNE Nothing. 

JIMMY What did | do? 

She shakes her head and turns away. 
JIMMY You gotta tell me what's wrong. 


SUZANNE |ames—do you think about me when we're 
not together? 


JIMMY All | do is think about you. It’s like when I'm not 


with you I’m not alive. You're the only good thing that ever 
happened to me. 


SUZANNE | can't do this anymore. | can’t go home every 
night and have him trying to touch me and all the time I'm 
thinking about you—about us—and when | push him 
away—he has such a temper and— 


JIMMY What do you mean? Does he—? 


SUZANNE He went crazy when he saw the tattoo. The 
only way | could calm him down was to let him do some 
things | don’t even want to talk about. 


JIMMY Like what? 


SUZANNE There were these women on “The Sally Jessy 
Raphael Show” the other day wearing disguises so their hus- 
bands couldn't find them, and they were all living in shelters 
and | thought | could go and live in one of them if they'd 
only let me bring Walter with me 


JIMMY Listen to me a minute— 





SUZANNE — someplace in another state where no one 
knows me— 


JIMMY No— listen 
but— 


SUZANNE James—! can't mess up your life— 


JIMMY —but listen—couldn’t you just get a divorce and 
then 


SUZANNE — and then he'd get the condo and the car and 
he'd even take Walter and I know if he knew what was hap- 
pening he'd hunt me down wherever | was—and you, too— 
JIMMY — | can take care of you—I know I can— 

SUZANNE Because he said once if he couldn't have me he 
wouldn't want to live 


JIMMY L isten—I know how he feels. But | couldn't ever do 
anything bad to you. Or ever hurt you. A guy that does that to 
someone like you doesn't deserve to live. That's the truth. He 
doesn't deserve to live. 


| know you think I’m just a kid 

















She looks at him. 
SUZANNE No. | suppose you're right. He doesn't. 


EXT. MERTZ HOUSE PORCH - DAY - LYDIA - AS BEFORE 


LYDIA This was the most exciting time of my life. Being 
best friends and having secrets together and plans for a big 
future to look forward to. It was like living in a great movie 
but better because it was kind of X-rated on account of all the 
sex stuff. Mrs. Maretto used to let me drive her car even 
though I didn’t even have a learner's permit because she said 
I'd have to get used to taking her around places as part of my 
personal assistant duties when we would be on assignment. 
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INT. SCHOOLROOM - DAY 
A class in geography. Jimmy daydreams. 


EXT. THE SEA 
In Jimmy's imagination. Underwater, Jimmy and Suzanne, 
her legs clasped around him, turn slowly. Fish swim by. 


EXT. MOTEL - DAY 

Somewhere out on the highway. Lydia sits in the front 
seat of the sports car with the door open, her legs out- 
side the car, one end of Walter's leash tied to her foot. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAY 

Sunlight leaks through the blinds. A talk show is on the 
TV. Jimmy is on the bed. Suzanne's head is elsewhere. 
She looks up. 

JIMMY Please don't stop. 

SUZANNE You didn’t answer my question. 

JIMMY What question was that? 

SUZANNE Did vou talk to Russell? 

JIMMY Seah. | did. 

SUZANNE And what did he say? 

JIMMY He wants a thousand dollars. 

SUZANNE Js that all? 


JIMMY He said for another five hundred he'd burn the 
house down. 


SUZANNE Jhat’s out of the question. 
JIMMY | think he was just being funny. 


SUZANNE | don't think that this is something to joke 
about. 


JIMMY And he wants your stereo. 
SUZANNE AI right. 
Her head disappears again. 


JIMMY And some CD's. Ohhh God— 


She reappears. 


SUZANNE ))id you get the gun? 

JIMMY No. Not yet. Would you please— 

SUZANNE Why not? 

JIMMY | don’t know. I guess | thought you'd ask Lydia— 


SUZANNE | can't ask Liddy. You have to ask her. Don't 
vou understand that? 


JIMMY | guess so but— 
SUZANNE 10 you want me to do what I was doing? 


JIMMY Oh yeah, please. 

SUZANNE Then you have to do what you have to do. 
Her head disappears again. 

JIMMY Ohh yeah yeah— 

She reappears. 

SUZANNE So when will it happen? 

JIMMY Oh come on, please don't— 

SUZANNE | want to know when. 

JIMMY Whenever. Jesus, | don’t know. 

She stands up and walks across the room to the bureau. 


SUZANNE Well, if you don’t know I guess I'll have to find 


somebody who does. 
She starts brushing her hair in the mirror. He sits up. 
JIMMY Listen, you have to understand. 


SUZANNE | think | do understand. Obviously you're not 
the mature individual I thought you were. 


JIMMY It’s just—I never did something like that before. 


SUZANNE Yeah—and you never made it with a 25-year- 
old married woman before either. Did you? 


JIMMY No. 


SUZANNE Actually, | had a thought. Maybe a better way 
to go on all this. 


JIMMY What's that? 

SUZANNE Russell. 

JIMMY What about him? 

SUZANNE | think Russell is enough of a man to take 


charge of this situation, don’t you? And sometimes he looks 
at me in a certain way. I think he'd be very appreciative of 
what I could do for him. What do you think? 


JIMMY | think we could probably do it next week. Is that 


soon enough? 

She looks at him for a moment. 

SUZANNE Really? Will you really do that for me, James? 
JIMMY Anything. 

She moves back to the bed. 


SUZANNE And then we can be together and you can sleep 
over and we could do anything we want. 


She puts her hand on his head. 
JIMMY Anything. 


She pushes him back on the bed and moves over him. 











INT. SCHOOLROOM - DAY 
A class in astronomy. Jimmy daydreams. 


EXT. NIGHT SKY 

In Jimmy's imagination. He and Suzanne, locked in each 
other's arms, fall together, turning, past comets and con- 
Stellations. 


A BELL RINGS. 


INT. SCHOOLROOM - DAY 
The classroom empties, except for Jimmy, still sitting, 
alone. 


INT. MARETTO'S RESTAURANT - NIGHT 
Joe and Angela are hanging a banner on the wall: ONE 
YEAR AND STILL GOING STRONG. 


INT. MERTZ HOUSE —- NIGHT 
Lydia, standing on a chair, searches an upper shelf in her 
mother's closet and finds something wrapped in a cloth. 


EXT. MUD FLATS - NIGHT 
Jimmy, Lydia and Russell squat on the sand. Lydia 
unwraps the cloth, revealing a pistol and a box of bullets. 


INT. MARETTO'S RESTAURANT - NIGHT 
A roomful of guests cheer as Suzanne and Larry enter. 


EXT. HINES HOME - NIGHT 
Russell pushes his father’s pickup down a short hill, 
jumps in behind the wheel and starts the engine. 


INT. MARETTO'S RESTAURANT - NIGHT 
Carol and Earl congratulate Larry. Joe and Angela hug 
Suzanne. 


EXT. EMMET HOUSE - NIGHT 
Jimmy stands in the street. The pickup appears and 
stops. Jimmy gets in and he and Russell put on gloves. 


INT. MARETTO'S RESTAURANT — NIGHT 

The lights dim as Angela brings a cake with one big lit 
candle on it to Suzanne and Larry's table. Larry smiles at 
Suzanne and she takes a breath and blows out the can- 
dle. GO TO BLACK. 


A BRIGHT LIGHT GOES ON. 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) BROADCASTING STUDIO - 
NIGHT 

In the light: Suzanne, dressed as in the previous scene, 
sits by her weather map. George behind the camera. He 
signals Suzanne with four fingers and she nods and 
straightens her script. 


EXT. EARL AND CAROL STONE'S HOUSE - NIGHT 
Carol and Earl go inside. The front lights go off. 


INT. CAR - NIGHT - MOVING 
Larry, driving, turns into the driveway of his house. 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) BROADCASTING STUDIO - 
NIGHT 
George signals Suzanne with three fingers. She nods. 


EXT. MARETTO'S RESTAURANT - NIGHT 
The Maretto's neon sign goes off. Joe and Angela lock 
the front door and go to their car. 


INT. MERTZ HOUSE KITCHEN - NIGHT 

Lydia sits on the floor, lit by the light from the slightly 
open refrigerator. Her legs are drawn up against her 
chest. She is rocking slightly, eating something. 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) BROADCASTING STUDIO - 
NIGHT 
George signals Suzanne with two fingers. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
~ NIGHT 

It's dark. A DOOR SLAMS. Larry comes in from the 
kitchen, taking off his jacket. He picks up the TV remote 
and turns on the TV. The TV screen shows the WWEN 
community events crawl. Larry moves to the dark hall- 
way, looks up the stairs and whistles. 


LARRY Hey, Walter. Let’s take a walk. Come on, boy— 


something catches his eve—part of a small overnight bag 
on the hallway floor. He steps to a side table and snaps on 
a lamp. A shadow moves. Something hits him on the back 
of his head. He clutches his head and falls to his knees, 
pulling the lamp down with him. Russells arm goes 
around bis throat and jerks his head back. Jimmy steps 
oul of the shadows. a gun in bis hand. 


LARRY What do you want? 
RUSSELL Don't fuckin’ move. 


LARRY Just take what you want and get out, OK? Here. It's 
a Rolex. 


Larry lifts an arm. showing his watch. Russell lakes the 
watch. 


RUSSELL | know it’s a Rolex. You think it’s the first time | 
seen a fuckin’ Rolex? 


LARRY [ook—l've got some money in my— 


On the living room TV screen: RAIN OR SHINE with 
Suzanne Stone. 
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RUSSELL Shut the fuck up. Come on, Jimmy. LET'S DO 
THIS THING. 


On the TV screen: Suzanne, starting her weather report. 


SUZANNE (077 fhe 7V) Hi, everybody—this is Suzanne 
Stone in the WWEN weather center . . . 


Jimmy looks over toward the 7V set. 


SUZANNE (077 the 7V) .. . and, as you probably noticed, 
it's been another beautiful evening with a slight chill in the 
air and those autumn temperatures just about where they 
should be . . . and the forecast for tomorrow is for more of the 
same... 


LARRY Wait now—just wait a— 

RUSSELL Gimme the fuckin’ ring. 

LARRY My ring? 

RUSSELL Yeah—take it off. 

LARRY | can't do that, man. My wife would kill me. 


Jimmy looks at him. 


JIMMY She'd kill you? Suzanne would kill you? 
LARRY You know my wife? 


Jimmy raises the gun and moves a step to Larry. Walter 


appears at the top of the stairs, barking furiously. Jimmy 
looks up at Walter. The light from the fallen lamp illumi- 
nates his face. 


RUSSELL NOW NOW ASSHOLE NOW! 


Jimmy turns and fires. Larry crashes against the wall and 


slumps to the floor. They look at him. Blood is spreading on 
the carpet beneath his head. His eyes are still open, staring 
past them into the living room. Jimmy turns and looks. 


SUZANNE (07: (he 7V) This is Suzanne Stone saying: I'll 
see you tomorrow, rain or shine. 


Jimmy turns and looks at Larry. The light goes out of his 


eves. 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) BROADCASTING STUDIO - 
NIGHT 

Suzanne, sitting, as the TV light goes off, leaving her in 
the shadows, staring at the camera. 


EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - NIGHT 
PULLING BACK from the front doorway. Larry's body 
lies in the hall, the overturned lamp nearby. PULL BACK 
across the front yard to the street. Walter runs in and out 
of the house, barking. 


DISSOLVE THROUGH TO: 


EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - NIGHT 

Some neighbors in their nightclothes and bathrobes, 
standing a safe distance, looking at the house. SOUND 
of a SIREN. 


DISSOLVE THROUGH TO: 

EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - NIGHT 

Police cars are in the street. Several policemen move in 
and out of the house. Neighbors have gathered. Two 
Detectives, MIKE WARDEN and BEN DELUCA, get out 
of a car and walk toward the house. 


INT. (SENIOR) MARETTO HOUSE BEDROOM - NIGHT 
A PHONE RINGS and Joe comes out of the bathroom, 
brushing his teeth, as Angela picks up the phone. 


INT. STONE HOUSE BEDROOM - NIGHT 
The PHONE RINGS. Earl, in bed, reaches over and picks 
it up. 


INT. HOTEL LOBBY - NIGHT 

Janice and her fellow skaters move into the lobby from a 
bus. One of the girls pokes Janice and points to a hotel 
man, holding out a phone toward them. Janice moves to 
him and takes the phone. She says hello, listens for a 
few moments and collapses to the floor. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
~ NIGHT 

Carol, Angela and Earl sit quietly. The TV set is still on, a 
test pattern on the screen. A man kneels by it, carefully 
dusting it for fingerprints. In the hallway, Warden and 
DeLuca are talking quietly to Joe. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - BEDROOM - 
NIGHT 

Drawers have been pulled out and overturned. Suzanne 
sits in a chair, Walter on her lap. Warden sits on the foot 
of the bed, facing Suzanne. DeLuca stands nearby. 


WARDEN Mrs. Maretto, I'm Detective Mike Warden and 
this is my partner, Ben DeLuca. I’m really sorry to have to go 
over this now. 


SUZANNE That's all right. I’m sure tomorrow or the next 
day when this all sets in I'll be in some kind of shock but 
right now | want to help in any way that I can. While the trail 
is still warm. 


DELUCA Well. in this case there are some circumstances 
we're not clear on. 


SUZANNE Maybe | can cover some of the more obvious 
points. 


WARDEN What points would those be? 
SUZANNE First, Larry didn’t have any enemies that I’m 





aware of. He was beloved by everyone. 
WARDEN Uh-huh. 


SUZANNE Secondly, our financial situation, both person- 
al and professional, is completely secure. 


WARDEN | hh-huh. 
SUZANNE As far as | know. 
WARDEN And is there a third thing? 


SUZANNE Just that as far as our personal life is concerned, 
anyone can tell you what a good, strong marriage we had. 


WARDEN Jes’ 


SUZANNE Even though we had separate career interests, 
we had a wonderful working partnership. He wasn’t just my 
husband. He was my best friend. 


Warden gels up. 
WARDEN \\e!! 
SUZANNE | 'm a big fan of “L.A. Law.” 


you seem to really have thought this out. 





EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - NIGHT 
Neighbors stand around. A TV crew is setting up. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - KITCHEN - 
NIGHT 
Carol, Faye and Angela are silently making a pot of coffee. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - HALLWAY - 
NIGHT 

Mike Warden watches a DETECTIVE, who kneels on the 
floor, scraping something from the carpet into a small 
glassine bag. 


WARDEN Anything? 

DETECTIVE Got a little dirt. Who knows? And—this— 
He holds the bag up. Tiny particles catch the light. 
WARDEN What’ 


He takes some of the particles and rubs them between his 
fingers. 


DETECTIVE Don't know. Feels like pieces of shell or some- 
thing. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
~ NIGHT 

The Stones and Marettos are sitting, drinking coffee. 
Suzanne moves to the window as a strong light goes on 
outside. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - HALLWAY - 
NIGHT 


Suzanne, carrying Walter, moves into the hall. 


WARDEN You don’t have to talk to those people if you 
don't want to. 


EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - NIGHT 

The strong light comes from a TV news camera crew. A 
REPORTER is interviewing a NEIGHBOR, dressed in his 
bathrobe. 


NEIGHBOR Like | told the police, we heard the dog bark- 
ing, but that’s not unusual. This is just not the kind of thing 
that happens in this— 


Suzanne moves into the TV camera light, almost pushing 
the neighbor out of the way. 


SUZANNE |'m Suzanne Maretto. | think you probably 
want to talk to me. 


The TV camera moves to Suzanne. During the following dia- 
logue. a second camera crew and Reporter get oul of a van. 


SUZANNE | just want to say that ordinarily, in this time of 
grief and all, | wouldn't be giving a statement, but as a fellow 
worker in your field, | can appreciate the necessity of having 
a free flow of information between the working press and the 
public. Thank you all very much. 


She moves toward the second camera crew as their light 
goes ON. 


INT. WHITE ROOM - JIMMY - AS BEFORE 


JIMMY What surprised me was that he didn’t put up much 
of a fight for a guy who had such a mean temper. When | was 
standing there in the hall I was trying to keep from being too 
nervous by thinking about Mrs. Maretto and about how we 
would be together for the rest of our lives in California or 
Florida, lying around some beach where everyone goes top- 
less and working on her TV show. Mrs. Maretto said we'd have 
to stay away from each other for a while. It’s funny that | 
never met Mr. Maretto before that night and then, of course, 
he was dead, so you couldn't exactly say I got to know him. 


EXT. ROAD - DAY 
Jimmy stands behind a tree, looking out now and then at 
the cemetery in the distance. 


EXT. CEMETERY GRAVESITE - DAY 

Winter is coming. The Marettos, the Stones and their 
friends are present. Also Lydia and Ed Grant. Several TV 
news crews are set up a slight distance away. They watch 
Larry's coffin being lowered. Earl Stone is holding 
Suzanne's hand. He looks at her. 


INT. TV STUDIO — THE STONES - AS BEFORE 
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EARL STONE Here's what | remember from that day. | 
remember how brave Susie was. She was like a little soldier, 
not letting herself cry, doing her best to keep the rest of us 
going. 

EXT. CEMETERY - DAY 


Everyone is ina line, offering their condolences. Lydia 
gets to Suzanne and they embrace. 


SUZANNE 0h, Liddy, it means so much to me that you 
came. 


LYDIA Oh, Mrs. Maretto, | wouldn't have missed it for 
anything. | just— 
Bul Suzanne has already turned to embrace the next person. 


SUZANNE 0h, Mr. Delany, it means so much to me that 
vou came. 


EXT. CEMETERY - DAY 
People are starting to leave. Janice stands by the grave. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - HALLWAY - 
DAY 

The family and friends are gathered in the house. Lots of 
food and conversation. Janice follows Suzanne up the 
stairs. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - BEDROOM - 
DAY 


SUZANNE | wanted to thank you for everything you've 
done. | know how difficult it’s been for you. 

JANICE Well... 

SUZANNE | know how close you and Larry were. 
JANICE Almost like brother and sister, you might say. 


Suzanne ignores this comment. She moves to the closet, 
opens the door and takes a jacket out. 


SUZANNE | was hoping you'd help me with Larry's 
things. 

JANICE Help you in what way? 

SUZANNE Well, | was thinking when all this is over, | 


might sell the house and maybe move away somewhere. 
JANICE Where were you thinking of going? 

Suzanne starts lo lake off her jacket. Beneath, she wears a 
slip. 

SUZANNE | don't know, but | don’t think | can stay in 


this house with so many memories, you know? So | thought 
vou and I could go over 





Janice is staring al Suzanne s tattoo. 


SUZANNE What’ 
INT. SKATING RINK - JANICE - AS BEFORE 


JANICE And then | knew. I don't know why exactly. It was 
like a light went off in my head and I knew what had hap- 
pened to Larry. That he just got in her way. And that was the 
last time I saw Suzanne. 


INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - DAY - ED GRANT - AS 
BEFORE 


ED GRANT ()f course she was all over the news programs. 
But I saw her in person only one other time. A couple of weeks 
after the funeral. She had a new suit on. She looked good. 


EXT. TV STATION (WWEN) - DAY 
Early morning. Ed is opening the station door. 


SUZANNE’S VOICE [:c1’ 


Shes sitting in her car in the street. He moves to ber. 


ED GRANT Hello, Suzanne. How's it going? 
SUZANNE Look, I'm real unhappy that I haven't been 


able to give you an exclusive on all that’s happening. 
ED GRANT Pardon? 


SUZANNE | mean there are all these competing news 
markets clamoring for attention and | have to consider any 
future possibilities. 


He tries to smile. 
ED GRANT ()f course. | understand. Absolutely. 
SUZANNE Ed, | need to collect my tapes. With all this 


publicity I've decided to finish my documentary and see if | 
can— 


ED GRANT Well, we've got a slight problem there. 
SUZANNE Problem? 

ED GRANT The cops took them. 

SUZANNE What do you mean? 

ED GRANT They came and took everything away. 
SUZANNE Whiy would they do that? 

ED GRANT They said it was just standard procedure. 
SUZANNE But those tapes belong to me. 


ED GRANT Well, technically speaking, those tapes actual- 
ly belong to us, to the station, until such time as— 


Suzanne jams her foot on the accelerator and Ed jumps 
back and watches her drive away, tires squealing. 





INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - ED GRANT - AS BEFORE 


ED GRANT |'!! show you the section that piqued their 
interest, vou might sav. 

He presses the remote. ON THE SCREEN: about ten stu- 
dents, including Jimmy, Russell and Lydia, sit in a class- 
room. Mr. Finlaysson sits behind them, monitoring the 
diSCUSsION. 


SUZANNE’S VOICE We re talking today about sexually 
transmitted diseases and teenage attitudes toward them. Any- 
one want to start it off? 


RUSSELL Personally I'm against them. 


INT. CLASSROOM - DAY 
Suzanne operates the minicam. 


SUZANNE Maybe we can be more specific. What do you 
think of when I sav the word AIDS? 


A STUDENT (Queers. 

SECOND STUDENT Perversions. 
RUSSELL The old Hershey Highway. 

MR. FINLAYSSON Settle down, children. 


SUZANNE Whiat about you, Liddy? Supposing vou were in 
a sexual relationship with a fellow student. Would you expect 
that person to wear a condom? 


LYDIA Well. It would depend, | guess, on what kind of per- 
son they were. 

RUSSELL 4 blind person. 

Mr. Finlaysson whacks Russell on the back of his head. 


SUZANNE How about you, James? Are you personally 
concerned about AIDS? 


JIMMY In my present situation, | mean in the relationship | 
got going, | don’t worry about that. She's not that type of per- 
son. She's real clean. 

A slight pause. Russell is staring al Suzanne, smirking. 
Lydia is staring at Jimmy. Mr. Finlaysson cocks his head. 
SUZANNE Let's talk about warning labels on rock music 


and censorship in general. 
INT. TV STATION (WWEN) - ED GRANT - AS BEFORE 


ED GRANT That's the piece “Geraldo” used. With a little 
editing. And it was on “First Edition.” And “American Justice.” 
We made a few bucks on this one and got a nice credit. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
- NIGHT 


Suzanne sits, typing letters. The stereo is playing. The 
DOORBELL RINGS. Suzanne goes to the door and looks 
out the peephole. She thinks for a moment, then opens 
the door. Lydia is outside. 

SUZANNE \\ hat do you want, Liddy? 

LYDIA Just to talk. 


SUZANNE I'm working now. What do you want to talk 
about? 


LYDIA About what we're gonna do. 
SUZANNE What ‘we’? 
LYDIA You and me and Jimmy. I'm scared. 


SUZANNE here's nothing to be scared about. You and | 
and Jimmy are going to stay miles away from each other. 
That's what we're going to do. 


LYDIA Well, he’s here. 
SUZANNE Here where? 
LYDIA Across the street. 
SUZANNE Jesus Christ. 


She pulls Lydia inside and closes the door: 


SUZANNE Listen to me. Tell James to stay away. What's 
the matter with vou people? Don't you ever watch “Mystery 
Theater” or anything? 

LYDIA He says he has to see vou. He says he's dying of love. 
SUZANNE Jel! him to call a doctor. 

LYDIA And Russell says he wants his money. And his CD's. 


SUZANNE Tell him if he doesn’t keep his mouth shut, 


he'll be playing his goddamn CD's in the gas chamber. 
LYDIA But Suzanne— 

SUZANNE Whit else? What do YOU want? 

LYDIA Nothing. Just to be—vou know, like before. Like we 
were. 

SUZANNE We can't be like we were. We have to forget we 
ever knew each other. 

She opens the door and pushes Lydia out. 

LYDIA What about California and the TV show and every- 
thing? 

SUZANNE Jesus, Liddy. GET REAL. 

EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - NIGHT 

Lydia crosses the street and Jimmy steps out of the shad- 


ows and joins her and they walk away whispering. They 
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ANGLE ON CAR 
Mike Warden is sitting in the car. He watches them go 
down the street. He lights a cigar. 


EXT. MUD FLATS - DAY 

A cold morning. Russell and his father are digging for 
clams. They see Warden and DeLuca walking toward 
them through the mist. 


INT. EMMET HOUSE - DAY 

Jimmy's mother watches Warden and DeLuca pat down 
Jimmy. DeLuca finds something and hands it to Warden. 
He looks at it. It's one of the photos from the Playland 
photo booth. 


EXT. MERTZ HOUSE - DAY 

Lydia sits on the porch steps, Warden behind her. Chester 
and Valerie Mertz stand in the yard. DeLuca comes out of 
the house, carrying the cloth-wrapped pistol. 


INT. STONE HOUSE - NIGHT 

Earl and Carol look at their TV set, whose SCREEN 
SHOWS pictures of Jimmy, handcuffed, being taken into 
a building by Detectives. 


INT. MARETTO HOUSE - NIGHT 
Joe and Angela look at their TV set, whose SCREEN 
SHOWS pictures of Russell, handcuffed, escorted by 
Detectives. Russell kicks out at the camera, hits it and 
the Detectives wrestle him away. 


INT. ROOM - SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE As you can imagine, | was shocked beyond 
comprehension. To think that these disadvantaged youngsters 
who I had taken under my wing and spent my time with and 
who would only stand to ultimately benefit from my media 
savvy—to think that they might be responsible for this 
heinous crime simply boggles one with disbelief. Of course | 
realized—and | hope this doesn't sound callous—that the 
upside to all this was that, assuming that justice prevailed, | 
would have in my documentary an extremely marketable 
commodity. | think something that even PBS would take an 
interest in, which, of course, would mean a smaller audience 
but a much larger prestige factor. 


INT. POLICE STATION CORRIDOR - DAY 

Detectives escort Jimmy down a hall. They pass a bench 
on which Russell and his father are sitting. Russell is 
handcuffed to the bench. As Jimmy passes, he looks at 
Russell. Russell shrugs. 


INT. POLICE STATION INTERROGATION ROOM - DAY 
Warden sits, facing Jimmy. DeLuca activates a tape 
recorder. 


WARDEN Wat to tell me about it? 

JIMMY | got nothin’ to tell. 

WARDEN Your friend Russell told us plenty. 
JIMMY Like what? 

DELUCA He said your dick was bigger than your brain. 
JIMMY Oh yeah? He really said that? 

WARDEN | don't think he meant it as a compliment. 
DELUCA Want to tell us about Mrs. Maretto? 
JIMMY What about her? 

DELUCA About when you started banging her. 
JIMMY Nothing happened like that. 


WARDEN Was underneath the boardwalk the first time? 
After she got the tattoo? | guess in her car was later, huh? And 
in the motel. 


DELUCA What about in her bed? In her and her dead hus- 
band’s bed. 


JIMMY He said he was gonna kill her. 
Warden shakes his head. 

WARDEN Pucking amateurs. 
JIMMY \\ho? 


WARDEN Listen, son, as career criminals you guys tlunk 
out of kindergarten. Your prints are on the gun. Your pal left 
a trail of clam shells all over the murder scene. There's blood 
on those shoes you wore. You boys did everything but leave a 
business card. 


JIMMY He used to beat her all the time. 
WARDEN Sure he did. 
Warden looks at Jimmy for a bit. 


JIMMY We were going to California. (Pause) She said | had 
real potential in her field. In TV. 


WARDEN Ohi? Doing what? 


JIMMY Sports. Like being a sports announcer. | wouldn't 
mind that. 


INT. MERTZ HOUSE - DAY 

Warden, DeLuca and two other Detectives are putting a 
wire on Lydia. She's crying. Warden hands her the tele- 
phone. Lydia does her best to get control of herself as 
she dials. 


LYDIA (/1:/0 phone) Suzanne? 


EXT. SHOPPING MALL - DAY 








Suzanne is walking toward us from a distance. She gets 
to us and stops. She smiles her warmest smile. 


SUZANNE Hii, Liddy. 


She takes a little box from her purse and opens it. 


SUZANNE kemember these little gold earrings that you 
liked? | thought they'd look real nice on you. 


Lydia takes them and looks at them. 
LYDIA Oh, they're gorgeous. 
They sit on the bench. Suzanne helps her put the earrings on. 


SUZANNE Js it my imagination or is that diet working? 
Have you lost a few pounds? 


LYDIA Maybe. | haven't been eating so much the last few days. 
SUZANNE So what's this about talking to the police? 


LYDIA | just figured that Russell would tell them everything 
and it might be better if we did, too, so at least — 


SUZANNE |.ook—no one is going to believe anything 
Russell and Jimmy say. They're just a couple of punks. They 
wouldn't be in this deep shit if they'd kept their mouths shut. 
There’s no evidence that we were involved. | wasn't anywhere 
near the house. And if they did find out anything, you know 
who'd be in trouble. You would. 

LYDIA What do you mean? 


SUZANNE Well, Liddy—if you hadn't gone and gotten 
vour mother’s gun, Larry would still be alive, wouldn't he? 


LYDIA Yeah—but you asked me about the gun. 
SUZANNE No, | didn’t. Jimmy did. Don't you remember? 


LYDIA But you asked Jimmy to do it and you told Russell 
you'd pay him— 


SUZANNE No. | don’t think so. I never gave Russell any 
money. And the way | remember, it was your plan all along. 
You and Jimmy, who had this crazy fixation about me, and 
you were getting some kind of perverted kick out of the whole 
idea like people with your sexual problems tend to do— 


LYDIA But Suzanne 


SUZANNE — and Russell went along with you because 
basically he’s an evil little scumbag that I'll bet you were having 
some kind of sick sex with in spite of your lesbian tendencies— 


LYDIA Wait a minute, please 
SUZANNE Wait for what? 
Lydia’ starting to cry. 
LYDIA | thought we were friends. 

SUZANNE Well, OK, then—take some advice from a 








friend. Keep your fucking mouth shut. It’s their word against 
mine. And who are they? A bunch of 16-year-old losers who 
grew up in trailers and whose parents sit around drinking 
and screwing their cousins. I'm a professional person, for 
Christ's sake. Who do you think a jury would believe? 


Suzanne gets up and walks away. Passersby look at Lydia 
crying. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - DAY 

Suzanne, wearing leotards, answers the door. A Jane 
Fonda exercise tape is playing on the living room TV. 
Warden and DeLuca stand outside. 


WARDEN Hello, Suzanne. 
INT. TV STUDIO - STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 


EARL That tape the police made was very disturbing to lis- 
ten to with its language and all, but I think it’s clear that 
Susie was under an enormous mental strain what with those 
kids trying to blackmail her and, as our lawyer said, we still 
have legal procedures in this— 


EXT. COURTHOUSE - DAY 
Suzanne, Earl and Carol, with their LAWYER, face the 
press. 


LAWYER (Overlapping Earl’ dialogue) —in this country 
and the Court has wisely ruled that this is a clear case of 
police entrapment and the tape is disallowed in court and 
consequently Mrs. Maretto has been granted bail in the 
amount of two hundred thousand dollars, which we thought 
was a bit steep, but at least she will be free to assist us in 
preparing her defense. 

The PRESS and TV PEOPLE call Suzannes name. Suzanne 
moves toward them until she is virtually surrounded by 
cameras. 


SUZANNE | just want to say it’s nice to live in a country 
where life, liberty and all the rest of it still stand for some- 
thing. 


A REPORTER What are you going to do now, Mrs. Maretto? 


SUZANNE |'m going to go home and walk my dog. Thank 
vou. 


Earl and her lawyer guide her away. 


A REPORTER Mrs. Maretto—how are you going to an- 
swer the charges? 
A SECOND REPORTER Wil! you take the stand in your 


own defense? 


A THIRD REPORTER Hey, Suzanne—did you get those 
kids to kill your husband? 
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She turns back. The lawyer tries to hold her but she pulls 
away. She stares at them as they move in on her again, 
surrounding her. 


SUZANNE | loved Larry Maretto very much. But the fact is 
that my husband had a serious cocaine problem which, of 
course, accounted for his violent temper. It’s something he 
and | had been dealing with in the past few months. I believe 
that while | was making my documentary— “Teens Speak 
Out” —James and Russell became acquainted with my hus- 
band unbeknownst to me—and got him hooked and became 
his main suppliers. 


INT. MARETTO’S RESTAURANT - NIGHT 
Joe, Angela and Janice, alone in the restaurant, watch 
Suzanne's statement on the evening news. 


SUZANNE (077 fhe 7V) And when I finally confronted 
him, he confessed and we spent a truly heartrending night 
with him crying in my arms while I pledged my support and 
love. And it was at that time—and I might add that in col- 
lege | was a leader of the campus “Just Say No” campaign 
—that I vowed to use all the power that | might have as a 
journalist to educate the public about this terrible epidemic 
of drug abuse in America today. 





Joe. staring at the TV set, moves toward the bar. 


SUZANNE (077 (he 7) | believe that when he tried to break 
free of them, or maybe told them he was thinking about turn- 
ing them in to the law, they killed him. | had no intention of 
revealing this dark side of my late husband's character because 
of my affection for his parents, but now that he’s passed away 
I feel it’s right that I use the truth to defend myself. And if my 
story can help one other couple to avoid these kind of tragic 
pitfalls then I feel it has all served some higher purpose. 


Joe goes berserk and starts smashing everything on and 


behind the bar. Janice sits at a table, watching. Angela 
fries to stop him for a moment and then gives up and sits 
down with Janice. It goes on until Joes rage exhausts him. 
He leans against the bar. 


SUZANNE (07) (he 7\) There were times in these past few 
tragic weeks when I wished | had died that night along with 
Larry. 


Joe lifts his finger and points at Suzanne’ image. 


SUZANNE (07) (he 7V) | really mean that. But 'm a 
fighter. And I know that some day—when my fight is over 
I'll be joining my husband in the heaven that he so fervently 
believed in. Thank you. 





Joe looks at Angela and Janice. They stare at each other as 


though caught suddenly by some common understanding. 


INT. TV STUDIO - STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 


EARL And that was the last time we 
CAROL The last time we saw her. 





INT. ROOM —- SUZANNE - AS BEFORE 


SUZANNE Which pretty well brings us up-to-date. Until 
vour phone call. And | must say that it wasn’t entirely unex- 
pected, since in the last few days a number of interesting 
offers for my story have been literally pouring in from the 
networks and some major movie studios. I totally understand 
why we'll be keeping this meeting confidential until such 
lime as we may come to a mutually beneficial agreement. 
And I have to admit that I really enjoy the spy-story aspect of 
our first rendezvous, if | may call it that, because | feel that 
being a good investigative reporter is very much like being a 
kind of secret agent. | hope you enjoy viewing this document 
which, I believe, could serve as the kind of first draft that you 
Hollywood people are so richly rewarded for. Well. | guess 
that’s a wrap. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - LIVING ROOM 
~ NIGHT 
It is REVEALED that the taping has been taking place in a 
corner of the living room. Suzanne removes the tape 
from the videocam and puts it in her purse. She picks up 
her coat. 


SUZANNE Walter, Come on, baby. 


EXT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - NIGHT 
As Suzanne steps oul, carrying Walter. It’s starting to 
snow. 


INT. SPORTS CAR - NIGHT - (MOVING) 
Suzanne drives, Walter at her side. The radio plays. 


EXT. STREETS —- NIGHT 
The car moves along almost empty streets. 


EXT. ROAD - NIGHT 
The car moves down a road outside of town. 


EXT. ANOTHER ROAD - NIGHT 

Near a lake, frozen over. A small country bridge spans a 
narrow section of the lake. The car moves onto the 
bridge. There's another car parked on the far side of the 
bridge. Suzanne drives over the bridge and near the 
other car. A man gets out of the second car. Suzanne 
peers out at him. He has an expensive overcoat on. He is 
very handsome and full of smiles. 


MAN Suzanne? 
SUZANNE \es. 








MAN Finally. The famous Suzanne Maretto. How nice to 
meet you. 


She opens the door and steps out, carrying Walter. The 
Man grasps her mittened hand in both his patent-leather 
gloved hands. 


SUZANNE Did you come all the way from— 

MAN | came a long distance to see you. And who is this? 
SUZANNE This is Walter. 

MAN Well, hello, Walter. 


SUZANNE | don’t know why, but I thought you would be 
older. Running a big studio and everything. 


MAN | a7 older. 


He laughs charmingly. She laughs with him. He smiles 
and stares into her eyes. Hes so handsome. 


MAN Ahh. Come with me for a moment. 
He starts to pull her away. 

SUZANNE Where are we— 

MAN To show you. 

SUZANNE What? 


He’s pulling ber down the slight incline at the side of the 
bridge toward the lake. 


MAN It has to do with your story. It’s so funny. 


He laughs and she laughs with him and allows herself to 
be led out of sight under the bridge. HOLD ON THIS as the 
laughter continues and then stops, and then we hear WAL- 
TER BARKING and: 


SUZANNE’S VOICE | don't see—wait—WAIT—WHAT 
ARE YOU TRYING TO—NO NO—WHY ARE YOU DOING 
THIS—OH GOD STOP NOOOOO FOR JESUS SAKE ARE YOU 
CRAZY DON’T DO THIS YOU FUCKING— 


After a while the man comes back up the incline, carrying 
Walter and Suzanne’ coat. As he comes into the light we 
can see that he is not so handsome, not handsome at all, 
almost a different man. He throws Suzanne's coat down 
on the bridge near her car. He carries Walter to bis car, 
gets in and drives away. The snow falls heavily. 


ANGLE ON THE ICE 
Suzanne's body turns as it drifts under the ice. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 

The man is in a phone booth on a dark city street. He 
dials a number. In his car at the curb, Walter looks out of 
the window. 


INT. MARETTO HOUSE BEDROOM - NIGHT 
The PHONE RINGS. Joe, in bed beside Angela, answers it. 


JOE Hello... yes...OK... 1 understand . . . Thank you. 
He hangs up. Angela looks at him. He puts his head down. 
EXT. THE LAKE - DAWN 

Some cops are out on the ice, hacking away with imple- 
ments. Warden stands on the bridge, watching. DeLuca 


brings Suzanne's purse from Suzanne's car and hands it 
to Warden. 


EXT. CEMETERY - DAY 

A hundred reporters scramble across the snow-covered 
field to get to the gravesite, where Suzanne is being 
buried with her family and not many others in atten- 
dance. 


INT. MIKE WARDEN’S OFFICE - NIGHT 
Warden and DeLuca watch Suzanne's tape on a TV 
monitor. 


SUZANNE (077 the 7V) | hope you enjoy viewing this doc- 
ument which, I believe, could serve as the kind of first draft 
that you Hollywood people are so richly rewarded for. Well. | 
guess that’s a wrap. 


Warden withdraws the tape and looks at DeLuca. 
DELUCA What do you think happened to the mutt? 
WARDEN | think he’s maybe a thousand miles away. 
DELUCA Yeah. Eating lasagna for dinner. 
WARDEN They're real nice people, the Marettos. 
DELUCA | was thinking that. 

WARDEN He was a good kid, their boy. 

DELUCA That's what everyone says. 


They look at each other for a moment. Warden opens a 
drawer in his desk and takes out a hammer. 


WARDEN Fuck it. 
Deluca watches Warden put the tape down and smash it 
lo bits. 


INT. TV STUDIO - STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 


EARL STONE You know, the problem was Suzanne 
believed in a perfect world. One little fault and she would 
just— 


CAROL STONE Panic. 


EARL Yes. That's it. And I think that’s what happened. All 
those terrible rumors and gossip. She couldn't take it any- 
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more and she just panicked. Not like her sister. Faye here is 
steady as she goes. But she’s always going to miss her little 
sister, aren't you, sweetheart? 


FAYE Oh yes. Always. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY'S CONDO - HALLWAY - DAY 
Faye, dressed as at Suzanne's funeral, climbs the stairs. 


INT. SUZANNE AND LARRY’S CONDO - BEDROOM - DAY 
Faye takes underwear, jewelry, scarves from Suzanne's 
bureau and puts them in a suitcase. She feels around the 
drawer to make sure it’s empty. She stops. She with- 
draws her hand. The locket, given to her twenty years 
ago by her grandmother, is in it. 


INT. WHITE ROOM - JIMMY - AS BEFORE 


JIMMY I'm going to be here every day for life plus thirty 
vears. If I live that long. Russell copped a plea and got sixteen 
vears but it didn’t matter much ‘cause the second week he 
was here he got killed when he tried to stop some guy from 
doing sodomy on him. Isn't that a bitch? I miss him. He was 
a good pal. And Lydia, too. She was OK. But mostly Mrs. 
Maretto. And the weird thing is | have trouble now remem- 
bering what she looked like. Except when I dream about her 
which I do every night. | dream I'm at a baseball game and 
I'm in the broadcasting booth way above the field and I’m 
calling the plays and she’s sitting right next to me, feeling me 
up. | can’t hardly wait to get to sleep. 


INT. TV STUDIO —- STONES AND MARETTOS - AS BEFORE 
EARL This is—what—the sixth talk show we've done 
together. 

JOE Seven. 

EARL People recognize us on the streets now. It’s peculiar. 

JOE It certainly is. 


EARL You might say our two families are sort of bound 
together by these tragedies. Isn't that so? 


JOE That's right. Bound together. 
A LIGHT FLASHES. SOUND of an audience APPLAUDING. 


EXT. MERTZ HOUSE PORCH - LYDIA - AS BEFORE 


LYDIA Suzanne used to say that you aren't really anybody 


in America if you're not on TV. ‘Cause what's the point of 


daing anithing wanthuihile if nahody's watohing And wilan 
people are watching it makes you a better person. So if every- 
body was on TV all the time, then everybody would be better 
people. But then if everybody was on TV all the time there'd 
be nobody left to watch. Here’s where I get confused. But 


they're flying me to go on “Oprah” next Friday and I hope 
she's going to give me some diet tips. And Phil Donahue 
called but I'm a little nervous about that one ‘cause | 
honestly can’t follow what he says most of the time. And 
some others | can’t remember offhand. It’s really something 
when you think that I'm the one who's going to be famous. 
Suzanne would die if she knew. 


MAN’S VOICE End sticks. 


A film crew GIRL steps into frame with the sticks. 


GIRL End sticks. 


She hits the sticks. The lens shuts down. 


EXT. LAKE - DAY - JANICE MARETTO 

Janice stands, waiting, then glides away on her skates 
until she finds the place where we saw Suzanne beneath 
the ice. She skates a circle around it, then speeds away 
and speeds back, slashing at the circled area with her 
skates. She goes back and forth as though she’s erasing 
the spot. Then she skates off across the lake until we 
can't see her anymore. 


THE END 
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Adapting 
10 Ie For 


A Talk with Buck Henry 


udjWey [neg 


Buck Henry was born in 1930 in New York City, and 
received his B.A. from Dartmouth College in 1952. Fol- 
lowing military service in Korea, Henry returned to New 
York to work as an actor. In 1960, he joined The Premise, 
an off-Broadway improvisational theater group which 
also included George Segal, and in 1964, co-wrote the 
screenplay for The Troublemaker, a film featuring a num- 
ber of its members. Henry spent the next several years 
working in television, writing for “The Steve Allen Show” 
and creating, with Mel Brooks, the Emmy Award-win- 
ning series “Get Smart” in 1965. 

In 1967, he wrote (with Calder Willingham) the 
screenplay for The Graduate, which received Writers Guild 
and British Film Academy awards, as well as an Oscar 
nomination (and an Academy Award for its director, 
Mike Nichols). Henry has since written Candy, Catch 22, 
The Owl and the Pussycat, What’s Up, Doc? and The 
Day of the Dolphin, among others. He co-directed (with 
Warren Beatty) Heaven Can Wait in 1978, and wrote and 
directed First Family in 1980. He has also acted in 
numerous films, including Taking Off, The Man Who Fell 
to Earth, Gloria, Eating Raoul and Defending Your Life, 
and has been a frequent and popular host of NBC’s 
“Saturday Night Live.” Henry lives in New York and Los 
Angeles. 

The version of To Die For published here is Henry's 
third draft, completed on October 11, 1993. The screen- 
play was 116 pages long. 


My understanding is that producer Laura Ziskin obtained the 
rights to Joyce Maynard’s novel of the same name and then 
approached you and Gus Van Sant to do the adaptation. 


Leslie Morgan, who works with Laura Ziskin, called and said, 
“Are you interested in adapting this book” —which I'd already 
read—‘“for Gus Van Sant”—whom I already knew—and | 
gave an almost immediate “yes’—as immediate as | am 
capable of giving, anyway, because I really liked the book, and 
had a fairly good memory of it, and Gus and I had already tried 
to work together some years ago on a project that lasted only a 
few days, for very good reasons. Also, we were all represented by 
the same agent, which kind of made things easier. So the genesis 
of it was extremely fast and simple. 





Maynard’s novel is loosely based on the real-life story of 
Pamela Smart, a schoolteacher in New Hampshire who in 
1990 conspired with her 16-year-old lover to kill her hus- 
band. | remember reading that you watched the trial pretty 
closely on Court 1V. Although the script obviously draws the 
bulk of its material from the novel, did you bring in any- 
thing from the Smart case? 


This is always an itchy topic to discuss, because where there 
are live people, and live situations, it can be tricky. So I was very 
careful to work from the novel, not from my memory of the trial. 
It’s safer, legally, but it also makes more sense aesthetically. 





Clearly, people’s feelings are going to be hurt no matter what 
you do—whether you adapt from life or from imagination. 
Somebody somewhere is going to say, “Oh my God, my life is 
being trashed”—I mean, this has been going on since 
Aeschylus. In this case, | did my best to work from the book; 
there were one or two things from the real-life situation that 
crept in, against my better judgment. 


Like Catch 22, it seems as if you took as your starting point 
for the structure of the screenplay that of the book, which is 
composed of short chapters “told” to the reader by various 
characters—Suzanne, the parents, Jimmy, Lydia, et al. As 
you read along, you learn to trust the veracity of certain 
accounts more than others, so that at the end of the book you 
have constructed a “truth” from all of these subjective 
accounts. You do something similar, by having most of the 
characters telling their stories to either a live TV audience (the 
Stones and Marettos), an unnamed, unseen reporter/cam- 
eraman (Janice, the kids), or, in Suzanne’s case, to her own 
video camera. Yet you also add an “objective” dramatic 
rendering of the events each character talks about, which 
interweaves through these testimonials. Did you ever consid- 
er not using the objective segments, and just alternating the 
interviews, say, with flashbacks? 


No. The form of it I decided and/or stumbled on by thinking 
about how I could transcribe to film the attitude of a book 
which is a series of monologues, and whose power is based on 
the fact that it’s a series of monologues in various voices. Obvi- 
ously, | could have a lot of people just talking to the camera, but 
that to me is unsatisfactory and simpleminded. Since one of the 
central themes of the book is the siren call of public media, and 
its effect on the participant and the viewer, how could I make 
that part of the structure? So I came around to the idea that all 
of these people are telling these stories for a reason other than 
just telling the stories. I don’t like voiceovers. | think, with a few 
exceptions, when movies have voiceovers it’s because the film- 
maker has failed to find a dramatic course to take that covers 
the information. I don’t want to hear someone saying, “I was 
only 14 years old when I found the dead bird.” I'd prefer to see a 
14-year-old find the dead bird. In some cases, of course, a 
voiceover is ironic, or works in counterpoint to what's happen- 
ing on the screen, like Badlands, where the tone of the diary is 
part of the fun of the film, because it’s at such variance with 
what we're being shown. That's an artistic device. But a straight 
voiceover is the same thing as a straight talk-to-camera: it’s a 
fallback position. Anyway, in a flash of either inspiration or 
obviousness, I thought, “Oh, yes, of course. They’ re all enter- 
taining on different media.” The problem, then, was finding a 
reason for Suzanne to talk to the camera, since I knew she was 
dead. That’s why I devised her taping her story, which in itself 
becomes part of the plot. 

To me, if the screenplay writer respects the source material, 
he or she has to find a way to come as close as possible in the 
translation to whatever is the inspiration for the source. For 


Catch 22, it was the same aesthetic problem: how to translate a 
book whose power lies not only in the words, but in the way the 
sense of time is disrupted, fractured and put back together 
again. Obviously, it makes it a harder job for the audience, but if 
you're going to translate a work whose structure is part of its 
appeal, and you're not going to use that structure, then why do 
it? And that, to me, is part of the fun—and agony—of it, 
finding a way to work out that puzzle. 

I’m not particularly interested in traditional structure, in 
keeping the Aristotelian necessities, as some people are, and I'll 
do anything to avoid programmatic material. As soon as I see a 
film in whose first five minutes the guy is telling me why he’s in 
the courtroom, and what the question he’s about to ask has to 
do with the plot, my brain turns off. 


Which is exactly how Murder in New Hampshire, the 1997 fele- 
vision movie based on the Pamela Smart case, begins. Did 
you get a chance to see it? 


I did, but I don’t remember it very well. But television is televi- 
sion: it can’t muck around with form very much; it’s got too big 
of an audience to play to. 


You've commented that whenever you adapt a book, you 
read it several times, trying to absorb as much as you can, 
and then put it away until you've written a draft. Is that 
what happened here? 


Yeah. I read it a lot, and then pretend that I’m the author of it 
and I've lost the manuscript and have to start from scratch. 


This screenplay is extremely complex, dealing with a large 
number of characters and shifting back and forth between a 
number of stories, locations and points of view. Is this some- 
thing you could write intuitively as you went along, or did 
you need a more formal outline to keep things straight? 


I actually made index cards for this one, like Catch 22, because 
there are so many scenes—the book probably has twice as 
many as the screenplay, and the screenplay has a third again as 
many as the film. But I had to index it in order to fill the puzzle 
in, so to speak. I knew what the beginning was and I knew what 
the end was and, obviously, I knew most of the major events 
going through it, but to put it together I needed a kind of shape 
I could put in front of me, particularly because I wanted to sepa- 
rate monologues. I didn’t want the pieces to the camera to ever 
go together; | wanted them all separated by story, by dramatized 
story. It didn’t work out that way in the final version of the film 
for hundreds of reasons, but in the screenplay itself I didn’t want 
people talking endlessly to the camera unless there was a 
specific reason for it dramatically. So I needed cards to know 
where I was going in and out of story. 


We hear from more characters in the book than in the screen- 
play—there is a friend and bandmate of Larry’, Chuck 
Haskell, and the parents of Jimmy, Russell and Lydia. 


Jimmy’s mother is in the screenplay, but not in the film. 
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Also, the characters, understandably, are less “fleshed-out,” 
so to speak, than they are in the novel. While this is obviously 
necessary from a practical point of view, | was wondering if 


you felt that, due to the satirical bent of your script, the char- 


acters should necessarily be less fully realized. 


It’s funny, I don’t think of it as a satire, but then maybe my 
definition of satire is more classic. I don’t see it as being widely 
outside any known reality as we see it on television, particularly 
these days. You can’t satirize talk shows, for instance: all you 
can do it boil them down a little, so it seems to be satire because 
you're whacking the major moments. But I don’t see it as such a 
gross manipulation of events, either in character or dialogue, 
that you could say, “These are wacky, wild characters saying 
wacky, wild things that people don’t usually say.” When you jux- 
tapose a lot of unusual events, it can seem to be satire. A major 
case in point is a scene which got cut out of the film, which is 
where the two policemen discover Suzanne's tape, and decide to 
destroy the evidence, which will indicate homicide, in deference 
to the Maretto family. I was determined to finish their story, and 
felt that was an admirable way to take care of that element. 
Joyce Maynard told me that she had heard something about a 
famous murder case in Boston, where a guy had shot and killed 
his pregnant wife, then claimed to the police that they had been 
attacked by a black man. When suspicion fell on the husband, 
he jumped off a bridge and drowned. But Joyce told me that her 
information from the community up there suggested that he 
had been “helped” off the bridge by friends of the wife's family, 
and the police knew that’s what happened but turned a blind eye 
to it. They were carrying out their own form of justice. That's as 
close to satire as it gets, but it isn’t really. 


Well, certainly Pamela Smart, from what I've learned from 
reading about the actual murder case, acted in an utterly 
illogical manner, seeming to have little motivation for 
killing her husband when she could have just divorced him. 


Well, with Pamela Smart, I believe the question of life insurance 
weighed heavily. That seemed to bring it down to a rather banal, 
and for me, rather unsatisfactory motivation. I prefer certain 
mysteries, that are not preferred by most people who make 
movies, particularly studio people. Production people don’t want 
the audience asking questions for which there are no answers. 
The American tradition is to sew it up, and to say, “Everyone did 
this because of that.” It is not the same in European movies, 
where things happen because they happen, and no one can fath- 
om the complicated minds of those who do both good and evil. 
And I don’t like to know all the answers, and I appreciate films 
in which all the answers aren't given me. So either that’s my 
reason or that’s my cop-out, depending on your point of view. 


One character who appears only several times in the book 
is Larry’s sister, Janice, but she takes a much more impor- 
fant role in your screenplay. Why did you choose to draw 
her out more, making her the character the audience most 
identifies with? 


Because Janice has a real sense of humor, and a sense of the 
ironic. She is perhaps the only character who stands partly out- 
side the framework of general innocence, and sees something 
the others don’t see. And I liked the idea that there was this feisty 
sister who defends her brother's honor—a kind of reversal of 
traditional American sibling roles, where the brother defends the 
sister. And she had a different voice from any of the other people 
who speak to us. She has a kind of self-deprecating humor 
about events that the others don’t have, because they’ re either 
too blind, too dumb or too guilty. 

I also liked the fact that she occupied a position, however 
lowly, in show business, that Suzanne desperately aspires to, so 
there would be this kind of clash of ambitions between the two, 
on a fairly lame level—one skating in the chorus of an ice 
show, the other a weathergirl at a local-access cable-TV station. 
The butt end of show business is always interesting to play with. 
By the way, odd things happened, because of the way certain 
scenes and pieces of dialogue were dropped, and certain editing 
was made, and false inferences were made by some members of 
the audience— 


About Janice being a lesbian? 


Yeah. In fact, a critic made a complimentary note of the fact 
that I had turned her into a lesbian without having made a big 
deal of it—making good use of a gay theme, which, of course, 
was never intended on my part. But one takes whatever gifts one 
is given. 

Another character who’ barely mentioned in the novel— 
Mrs. Finlaysson—is not only given several scenes in your script, 
“she” switches genders, and ends up being played by you. 


Oh, right. | borrowed the name because I liked it so much—I 
try to keep whatever names the author has used. She doesn’t 
really serve any purpose in the book. I modeled Mr. Finlaysson 
after a teacher I had had in school whom I'd always wanted to 
write about. I didn’t know I was going to play him. I never know 
I’m going to play a certain character in any movie I've ever 
written. That's always come up sort of halfway through the cast- 
ing session, when somebody says, “Why don’t you play one of 


these?” And they almost alwaysthink I want to play someone 


other than I do, although in this case I would have been happy 
to play several characters—Hal Brady, the network guy that 
George Segal plays, for instance—but | thought Mr. Finlaysson 
was someone I really knew. 


Speaking of Hal Brady, that scene in which he and Suzanne 
meet at the television convention is quite different in the 
book. First of all, the convention occurs in another New Eng- 
land town some months afler Suzanne and Larry have been 
married, and it’s clear in the novel that Brady didn't sleep 
with he—in fact, barely remembers her. You've chosen to 
conflate it with their honeymoon in Florida, with Larry out 
on the boat fishing while Suzanne is fooling around with this 
other man. It highlights and emphasizes Suzanne ’s relentless 
ambition. 








Maybe she sleeps with him. A number of people asked me, but I 
honestly don’t know, or care. The point is made, whether she 
does or not, and the point is the letter—what she learns from 
this meeting. 


The whole conceit with the letter isn't in the book, either. How 
did you come up with that? 


| wanted to have this event take place on her honeymoon, so 
that we would get very, very early on the effect of ambition on 
her private life. Once having done that, and gotten her to Florida 
and the convention, I then thought of the story that he would 
tell her, which now many people have told me they've heard 
before. And I say, “Well, maybe you have, but I sure didn’t before 
I wrote it.” Now everyone thinks it’s someone in the business, 
but for the record, the story is totally made up. Having come up 
with that, I then thought of the letter as something to inject in 
the next sequence when she tries to get the job. The pieces just 
sort of fell together. 


You've been fairly faithful to the book's dialogue, even if it 
ends up in different scenes or, for that matter, ends up being 
spoken by another character. Do you make a list of lines you 
want to keep, and then look for the right spot for them? 


Partly it’s memorizing. | do mark up a book. I mean, I took a 
whole speech of Suzanne's about “the big picture,” which 
appears at the end of the book, and put it in the beginning, to 
give it a kind of thematic push at the beginning. 


! was also thinking about a reference in the book to the New 

Kids on the Block that one of the clueless policemen interro- 

gating Lydia makes near the end, which you then transpose 

into an insult made by Russell to her near the beginning of 
the film. 


I totally forgot that that was in the book, but I suppose that was 
in my head. Things that the author says often remind me of 
something else that I want to do. So I use the specifics—the 
information—to animate something else. Sometimes it’s acci- 
dental, sometimes it’s not. | 


There are also several instances of a chapter's worth of infor- 
mation being boiled down to a single line of direction. For 
instance, we learn all sorts of details about Russell's 
incestuous lineage in a chapter narrated by bis mother, yet 
in this screenplay all you choose to use is a line of character 
description when we first meet him: “A product of serious 
inbreeding.” This is so intangible—it could never really be 
indicated onscreen—lI was wondering why you chose to 
include it. 


I don’t do that a lot. I don’t like wise-guy writing in description. 
| am deeply offended when I read a screenplay where, for 
instance, the author puts in sound effects: “And SPLAT! there 
goes the so-and-so.” But in some cases I think there can be a 
hint to the actor—and in some cases to the art director, or the 
wardrobe designer—by using a descriptive phrase that other- 


wise isn’t evident in dialogue or in action. 


There's another scene that you've embellished quite a bit, in 
which Suzanne convinces Jimmy to carry out her husband's 
murder. In the book, it takes place after one of their sexual 
encounters in the mud flats. In your script (and in the 
film), Suzanne practices a sort of oral coitus interruptus on 
Jimmy to ensure his involvement. How did you ever come 
up with that? 


I don’t really know. I just wanted a way to animate the scene 
with something other than the dialogue. And since their rela- 
tionship is basically founded on teenage horniness, and his 
hopeless lust-filled love for her, it seemed to me the clearest, 
and also most amusing, way to dramatize that. “I'll give you 
what you want, but you've got to give me what I want.” It 
seemed a more compelling way to do it, to have the quid pro 
quo dramatized as graphically as possible. 


In the book, Jimmy and Russell botch up their first murder 
attempt. Did you ever include that in an earlier draft? 


I tried to do it in the first go-round, but it was too much. That 
and 10 other sequences had to be thrown out, just to fit it all in. 


You came up with a particularly compelling dramatic solu- 
tion for the murder scene itself. In the book, Suzanne is on a 
Job interview when Larry is killed; here, bis murder occurs 
simultaneously with Suzanne's weather forecast, which casts 
a kind of hypnotic pull over Jimmy's actions. 


I actually wrote some lines at the end of that scene which are in 
the film, where she actually says a little “goodbye” —a congrat- 
ulatory message to Larry on their first anniversary—but I don’t 
think it’s in this draft. I did that later on, much nearer the 
shooting time. It’s tricky when you do those, because you have 
to rely on the sense of the director to time out that intercut stuff. 
It’s often easier to write than actually make. Heavy-handed 
though it may seem, it worked well, and also, | needed Suzanne 


_ to have a full nailed-in alibi that never has to be explained to 


anybody. 


How did you come up with that final image of Suzanne, 
frozen under a sheet of ice on the pond? In the book, ber 
body washes up along the edge of a river. 


| always wanted to use ice as a kind of theme: it’s cold, the town 
is cold and gray, Janice can skate on it. It also has to do a certain 
extent with Suzanne’s personality. It’s also like a mirror, and a 
television screen, all that stuff. It seemed to me to be an interest- 
ing way to begin and end the film. 


Did you talk with Joyce Maynard at all while you were writ- 
ing this? 

No. I talked to her before and after, but not during. It’s hard 
enough to do as is. Usually, if the author has sold the book, and 
is happy enough for me to do it, then that’s enough. However, | 


would never go forward on a screenplay without the novelist or 
Continued on page 201 
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CLOSE-UP: A bright yellow lemon. A woman's hand 
takes a knife and slices it into quarters. She flicks on a 
cassette player. Maria Callas sings “Casta Diva” from 
Bellini’s Norma. The camera pulls back to reveal 


INT. SALLY'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

SALLY standing in front of a sink by an open window. 
She is quite beautiful. She squeezes the lemon juice into 
her palms and rubs the juice on her shoulders and 
breasts and arms. She washes herself carefully. 


The camera pulls out of the window across the air shaft 
into 


INT. LOU'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
A man in his 60s stands in his dark room watching her. 
He smokes an unfiltered cigarette. His name is LOU. 


EXT. PHILADELPHIA - INDEPENDENCE HALL - DAY 
On the south side of the mall is the U.S. Mint. On the 
east side of the mall is Independence Hall. There is a 
refreshment/souvenir stand. 


DAVE, a would-be California surfing type, wearing a blue 
jean jacket too light for the winter weather, has been 
standing at the counter. He watches a MAN go into the 
telephone booth and dial. With his other hand, the man 
slips a small package into the ceiling of the phone booth. 
The man replaces the phone and leaves, swallowed up in 
the crowd. 


Dave quickly goes to that telephone booth, dials, and 
with his free hand removes the package from the ceiling 
of the booth and splits, leaving the receiver dangling. 


A car pulls up to the booth. VINNIE, a hood in a black 
leather jacket, leaps out of the passenger side of the car 
and goes into the phone booth, replaces the receiver, 
dials and reaches overhead with his free hand. He 
gropes for the package. He drops the phone and reach- 
es up with both hands. Nothing. 


EXT. NEW JERSEY MARSHLANDS - HIGHWAY - DAY 
Wild reeds and gulls cawing. Factories in the back- 
ground. A crisp ocean wind. 


Dave and CHRISSIE, his girlfriend, carry beaten suitcas- 
es and dirty rucksacks as they try to hitch a ride. She 
looks like the last of the flower children. She is eight 
months pregnant. Cars pass by them. 


EXT. ATLANTIC CITY - DAY 
A giant elephant appears on the roadside. Her name is 
Miss Lucy. 


She is an enormous wooden elephant built in the 1890s 
as a real estate attraction. She is now settled down to the 
simpler life of being a national landmark. Dave and Chrissie 


pass by, riding on the back of an open flatbed truck. 


CHRISSIE Look! It's Ganesh—a sign from heaven! 
DAVE (/72 awe) Goddamn! 


EXT. ATLANTIC CITY - AERIAL SHOT - DAY 

INSERT: Documentary footage of the stately Marlboro- 
Blenheim Hotel right on the Boardwalk. There is a 
moment's silence. And then an explosion. The 1920s 
hotel very simply crumbles, collapses, implodes into 
dust in the 1970s. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LOU'S APARTMENT — DAY 

It seems a surprise to see the large, husky Lou, a ciga- 
rette dangling from his mouth, standing at an ironing 
board in his undershirt. He sprinkles water on his necktie 
and presses it. 


A bell suddenly starts ringing insistently. The bell is con- 
nected in a very makeshift manner to a clothesline which 
goes out the window and downstairs. Lou takes a sock 
from his laundry pile and stuffs it into the bell to silence it. 


EXT. BOARDWALK - DAY 
Dave and Chrissie walk along the crowded Boardwalk 
still carrying their bags. 


FEMALE TRIO (1\.0.: sigs) “Goodbye little chicks/We 
are leaving the sticks/We are catching a train/At a quarter 
to six...” 


Dave and Chrissie walk into the casino entrance of the 


INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - LOBBY - DAY 
The Trio sings in the lobby lounge. 


FEMALE TRIO (Sigs) “On the Boardwalk/In Atlantic City/ 
Life will be peaches and cream. . .” 

Dave and Chrissie walk through the crowded lobby, un- 
aware of how out of place they are. 


INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - CASINO 

Dave and Chrissie walk past the field of slot machines 
and blackjack tables. The packed casino is as big as a 
football field. The whole world seems to be gambling. 


A GUARD comes up to Dave and Chrissie. 


GUARD Excuse me. You can’t come in here with those bags. 
CHRISSIE We're looking for Sally. 

GUARD It’s hotel policy. 

CHRISSIE She's a really great girl. She works here— 


CUT TO: 

INT. THE OYSTER BAR 

Here in the casino, for some reason - health/energy/ 
power - they've found fit to place an oyster bar. It's a 
brilliant success. 


Sally, in a cheery uniform, works behind the counter, 
shucking oysters and taking orders. She looks up and 
sees this bedraggled road version of Jefferson Starship 
followed by a hallucinated, pregnant Olivia Newton-John. 
Sally loses her rhythm. 


SALLY Oh, Christ! 

Chrissie and Dave lean over the counter. 

CHRISSIE Hi! Oh, wow, it’s really good to see you! 
SALLY | don't want you here. Get your asses out of here. 
CHRISSIE When do you finish? 

SALLY Look, you're not staying with me. 

DAVE Sully, we've got money. 

SALLY Great. You're in a hotel. Check in. 

DAVE We will have money. 

CHRISSIE (Pleading) Sally... Sal? 

Sally pulls off her apron and goes to the other end of the 
counter, where another waitress, JEANNE, is shucking oysters. 
SALLY Can you spell me for an hour? 

Jeanne nods yes. Jeanne looks at Dave and Chrissie. 
JEANNE Yeah, sure. Who are they? 

SALLY My husband and my sister. 


INT. LOU'S APARTMENT - DAY 

LOU'S POV: 

Lou looks through the Venetian blinds down onto the 
Boardwalk. Sally is in a fury walking along the Boardwalk 
followed by Dave and Chrissie, dragging their bags. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. BOARDWALK - DAY 

Here at the north end of the Boardwalk, bulldozers clear 
rubble from a lot where an apartment house recently 
stood. 


Sally heads for an old apartment house with scaffolding 
on it. Workers are preparing this building for demolition. 
This is where Sally lives. It is called the Vermont. On the 
front of the Vermont, a large sign proclaims “Atlantic City! 
You're Back On The Map Again!” 


Dave and Chrissie follow Sally into the building. The 
camera pans up to Lou, who watches them. He closes the 
Venetian blinds. 


INT. THE VERMONT - STAIRWELL - DAY 
Workmen in the corridor are removing light fixtures. Sally, 
Dave and Chrissie walk up the stairs to the top floor. 


CHRISSIE |... we drove across Utah . . . you'd love the 
waterfalls, Sally... and then Colorado and then we met the 
most beautiful Indians who live on a commune in Oklahoma 
with dynamite mushrooms. Even the cows were wrecked. 


Lou is coming downstairs and passes them on their way 
up. They pay no attention to him. 


CHRISSIE We vot lost in Louisiana... 


The camera stays on Lou as he takes out a key and 
unlocks the door to the apartment directly below his. 


CHRISSIE /0.8.) Oh, Sally, | love your apartment— 


INT. GRACE’S APARTMENT - DAY 
Lou comes into the apartment. 


GRACE /().5.) Lou! You're late again! Peppy’s very nervous. 
Peppy knows he’s got an appointment. 


Graces apartment is as elaborately pink and decorated 
as Lous is spare. GRACE is in her bed pulling violently on 
the bell cord. Grace ts in her 60s, platinum blonde hair, a 
pink bed-jacket, her poodle in her lap. Her bed is covered 
with shoes waiting to be packed. Shes in a rage as Lou 
goes into her kitchen. 

GRACE Here | am ringing this bell like Charles Laughton 
in Zhe Hunchback of Notre Dame. \s that what you want 
me to be, a hunchback ringing for you? 

Lou looks out of the kitchen. 

LOU You want hash and eggs? 


GRACE | am nobody's hunchback. You work for me, Lou. 
The cigarette you put in your mouth I pay for. I ring this bell, 
you get down here. 


Lou looks in the icebox. 

LOU You got no ketchup. 

GRACE Why the hell don’t you get some? 

INT. SALLY'S APARTMENT - BATHROOM - DAY 

Sally grabs Dave by the collar and bangs him against the 
wall. 

SALLY | don't want you coming where | work. 

DAVE | came back to see you. 


SALLY | don't want you following me. | don’t want any of 
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Chrissie bangs on the bathroom door. 


CHRISSIE /0.5.) Hey. What's going on in there? Dave, leave 
her alone. Don’t rough her up. If she doesn’t want us here, we 
can go somewhere else. 


Sally sits on the edge of the tub. She's exhausted. Dave 
speaks through the door to Chrissie. 


DAVE It’s okay, Chrissie. Why don’t you do some deep 
breathing. 


CHRISSIE 0.5.) He's a really wonderful man, Sally. 


Sally turns on the water in the tub and stares at it. She 
wants to hear a soothing sound. 


SALLY Why did you do it, running away with her, humiliat- 
ing me like that? If you're going to knock somebody up, why 
don’t you pick somebody who can take care of herself? 


DAVE You want me to say “I'm sorry”? These things happen. 


She turns off the water and stands up. 

SALLY | want you out of here. 

DAVE | need you. 

SALLY | don’t want you here. 

DAVE What about Chrissie? She needs you. 

SALLY |'m not taking care of either of you this time. 
He puts his arms around her. She lets him hold her. 
DAVE What's the matter? Are you seeing someone? 
SALLY Yes . . . someone. 

He kisses her. She pulls back. 

SALLY You screwed me up in Vegas so I couldn't get a job. 
She pushes past him and goes out of the bathroom. 


INT. GRACE’S APARTMENT - DAY 
Lou is sliding the eggs out of the pan onto the hash. 


GRACE (Calls from bed) This is what | decided. After | die 
I'm going to have Peppy buried with me, right in my arms. 
Think I'd trust you to take care of him? You're not getting one 
nickel to take care of him after I'm gone. Give me a kiss, Peppy. 


Lou takes a bottle of rye out of the cabinet and puts it on 
the tray. 


LOU Little ass-kisser. 

GRACE What are you saying? 

LOU | said we need more dog food. 

He brings her the breakfast tray as he does every morning. 


GRACE Did you cut the coupons? 


LOU Yes, | cut the coupons. 

He pushes Peppy out of the way and sets the tray down on 
the bed. 

GRACE There were eleven money-saver coupons in the 
paper. 

LOU And there’s eleven money-saver coupons in there now. 
You want to count them? 

He pours her a tumbler of rye, which she sips. 

GRACE My hands don’t even move anymore. 

LOU ['1l rub your fingers. 

GRACE Stay away from me. Last time you shoved all the 
arthritis clear up to my elbows. 

LOU Let me get going. It’s late. 

Grace takes some bills from the bosom of her nightgown. 
Lou takes it and counts it. 

LOU | need five more dollars. 


GRACE You need five more dollars! You want cigarettes, 
you steal cigarettes. You're the big-time thief. Mr. Master- 
mind. Mr. Ten-Most-Wanted. 


LOU That's enough. 
GRACE Nothin’s enough. 


Lou turns and sits at the foot of the bed. He takes a swig of 
rye from the bottle. He hears “Casta Diva” playing from 
Sally's apartment upstairs. Grace begins to play with one 
of the high-heeled shoes on her bed. 


GRACE | always wanted shoes with clear plastic heels you 
could see right through and live goldfish swimming in them. 
Wouldn't that be swift? You'd have to walk so delicate. 


Lou looks up to 


INT. SALLY'S APARTMENT - DAY 

Sally's apartment is spare. There is a feeling of a woman 
who has thrown away everything she has ever owned 
and is completely starting from scratch, this time with 
great care. Sally is in the kitchen making tea. The Bellini 
plays on her cassette. 


Chrissie’s on the floor doing breathing exercises, her 
feet on the bed. Dave takes the package of drugs out of 
his bag and puts it in his pocket. He goes over to Sally in 
her kitchen and switches off the Bellini cassette. The 
radio plays loud disco. Sally switches the Bellini back on. 


SALLY You're like King Midas in reverse. | don’t want you 
touching my stuff. 

DAVE Listen, you owe me. 

SALLY Get out. 


DAVE Who got you out of fucking Saskatchewan? 
Dave clicks on the disco music. 


DAVE If it wasn't for me you'd be back home making 
moose jam, putting out for lumberjacks. 


SALLY Get out! 
DAVE You smell, you know that, like a can of rotten tuna fish. 


Sally slugs him in the stomach. He falls back into the liv- 
ing room. Chrissie looks up. Sally goes back to the sink. 
Dave starts to leave, but sees Sally's purse on the counter. 
He lakes Sally's wallet out of her bag and shoves it in his 
Jacket pocket. He goes out. 


EXT. THE VERMONT - DAY 
Dave comes out of the building, not sure which way to 
go. He walks onto the Boardwalk. 


INT. SALLY'S APARTMENT - DAY 
Sally and Chrissie sit on the edge of the bed with mugs 
of tea. The Bellini plays. 


CHRISSIE | don't think you smell of tuna fish . . . Are you 
mad at me for going off with Dave? 


Sally gets up and goes to the sink. 


CHRISSIE You know, | think of this baby as being ours— 
Dave and mine and yours. 


Sally turns and looks at her. 


CHRISSIE Sally, Dave's got a much higher developed soul 
than either you or me. | mean, I've hardly been reincarnated 
at all, but Dave, | mean he remembers back to ancient Egypt, 
building the pyramids and all of that. He's had some really 
hard lives, but | think he’s in for a really big break in this one. 


Sally kisses Chrissie on the forehead. 
SALLY You can stay here tonight. 


Sally grabs her coat and bag and cassette player and 
leaves. 


INT. THE VERMONT - STAIRWELL - DAY 
Sally runs down the stairs. The Bellini plays. 


SALLY | am not going to get upset. I'm not going to get 
upset. I'm not going to get upset. I'm not going to get upset. 


EXT. BOARDWALK - DAY 

Lou walks the dog. He is uncomfortable to be walking this 
fluffy poodle. He hears loud music playing. He turns. Sally 
is running down the Boardwalk, Bellini’s Norma blaring 
out of her bag. She runs past him. He watches her. 


He picks up Peppy and goes into a pet store with a sign 
in the window: “Sad To Go.” 


INT. PET-TIQUE PET SHOP - DAY 
MRS. REESE, the pet store lady, holds out her arms to 


take the poodle. 

MRS. REESE Ii, Peppy. 

LOU Grace says the usual. 

MRS. REESE | know what to give Peppy. 

Lou takes oul a pad of paper. The pet store ASSISTANT is 
combing out a Scottie. He gives Lou a dollar bill 
ASSISTANT (ne dollar on One Two Three. 


Lou takes the money and writes the number in his pad. 


MRS. REESE You re going out of business, Lou. There's no 
sense playing the numbers. Ida Cohen, with the six parakeets, 
won four hundred dollars on eight quarters at the casino. 


LOU You got anything for me? 

EXT. STREET - DAY 

Lou walks down a bleak street bundled up against the 
wind in his overcoat, relieved to be rid of the damned 
dog. Off the Boardwalk is real poverty and decay. He 
stops at the front porch of an old slum house where a 
guy sipping a beer is watching the people go by. 

LOU What have you got for me today, Sammy? 

SAMMY Got this 421. 

LOU Four Two One. How much? 

SAMMY Six bits. 

LOU Okay. 


Lou takes the money, writes in his pad and continues 
down the block past a group of GUYS shooting craps in the 
street. 


Another guy runs oul of a falling-down house after Lou. 


MAN Hey! Lou. 496. Fifty cents. Make me a winner, man. 


Lou lakes the money and writes that number in his pad. 
Lou continues down the street and stops in front of an old 
lady rocking on her porch who hands him a piece of paper. 


LOU Sadie. Three Two One. 
SADIE Wish me luck today, Lou. 
LOU | will, good number. 


MMDIE hands him change and he continues down the street 
across a vacant lot where a couple is listening to music 


from a boom box on top ofan abandoned car. 159 
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INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - BLACKJACK CLASS- 
ROOM - DAY 

This room is a combination rehearsal room and room for 
licensing classes for blackjack. In the background, we see 
a Choreographer teaching Showgirls the steps for the 
upcoming review. A rehearsal PIANIST plays. In the fore- 
ground, the licensing class for blackjack taught by JOSEF, 
the blackjack master. One of the students is Sally. Josef 
teaches by doing. There are four tables. Sally is one of the 
dealers. Josef is in the center of the circle of tables. Sally 
has trouble dealing under the pressure Josef creates. 


SALLY No more bets. 


Josef studies her. He stands by the shoe containing the 


cards. He takes his drink, sips, and in a sudden action 
spills the ice cubes onto the green table. Sally looks at him. 


Josef is furious. 


JOSEF You looked! 
SALLY You spilled your drink . . . 


JOSEF You took your eyes up! You allowed me to distract 
you. Everyone! Listen to me! Players come to the casino in 
teams. One sits here (7he right side of the table), one sits 
there (The left side of the table). The cards are good. The 
player at first base spills his drink. Your eye moves. The 
player at third base triples his bet. They have a million 
clever ways of trying to cheat you. Focus! Concentrate! 
Concentrate . . . Go ahead. 


The class resumes dealing. Everyone plays very carefully. 
JOSEF (Whispers fo Sally) Darling, you were late. 
SALLY (Dealing cards) Family. 


JOSEF Did you like the music? Norma. “Casta Diva,” the 
chaste goddess, worshipping the moon. 


SALLY I'm beginning to like it. 
JOSEF Dignity. Passion. Size. 
SALLY Can I lay a hard ten on a soft three? 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CLUB HARLEM - KENTUCKY AVENUE BETWEEN 
BALTIC AND PACIFIC - DAY 

The Black Jazz place. Great neon signs from the ‘40s out 
front promising action inside that is long-since gone. 


INT. CLUB HARLEM - DAY 

Lou enters. He goes over to FRED, who sits at a table at 
the back and drops off his pickups. Fred counts through 
the nickels and dimes and quarters Lou has brought. 


LOU Forty-eight dollars and six bits. 


FRED You re down this week. 
LOU Everybody is broke. Think I got any winners today? 
FRED Better not. | can't afford fuckin’ winners. 


Fred hands Lou a five-dollar bill. Lou takes out a cigarette 
case and shows it to Fred. 


LOU How about a double sawbuck for this cigarette case. It’s 
a real beauty. 


FRED How am | supposed to fit my Cuban Monte Cristos 
into this piece of shit? Where are you coming from? 


Dave is at the bar. QUEENIE, the barmaid, comes up to 
him to take his order: 


DAVE |'m looking for Fred O'Reilly. 
QUEENIE Fred is right there. 

Dave goes over to Fred’s table. 
DAVE Are you Fred O'Reilly? 

FRED Who are you? 


Lou, at the bar, orders a rye neal and a draft beer from 
Queenie. He notices her bracelet. 


LOU Something new. Let me see. Very nice. 

QUEENIE | won three hundred dollars at the casino. 
LOU Oh, the casino. 

Lou sees Dave sitting al a booth across the bar with Fred. 


They are deep in discussion. Lou sees them go into 


INT. CLUB HARLEM - MEN’S ROOM 
Fred and Dave come in. A DUDE is fixing his hair at the 
mirror. Fred takes the Dude by the arm. 


FRED | need some space around here. Move. | got business. 

The Dude goes out. Fred locks the door. 

FRED |.et’s take a look. 

Dave unwraps the purple cloth package he lifted in 
Philadelphia. He opens it carefully and reveals tivo ounces 
of cocaine, about a salt shaker full, in a plastic baggie. 
The fingernail on Fred’s little pinkie is Fu-Manchu in its 
length. Fred takes a sample snort. He is surprised. 


FRED This stuff is very nice indeed. Woo! It’s been a slight 
dry spell around here. 


DAVE Dry spell’s over. White Christmas. Perfect timing. 


FRED A friend called this A.M. Could I help him? Had to say 
no. Where'd you get this? 


DAVE Found it in a phone booth. 
FRED In Philadelphia? 





DAVE How did you know? (Pause) I'll help your friend. 


FRED Not lookin’ like that, you won't. This is a family town. 
Better get yourself cleaned up, a nice leisure suit, powder 
blue. Don’t need a tie. 


DAVE Advance me? ‘Two hundred dollars? Three hundred? 
You know I’m good for it. 


Dave wraps up the coke and puts it back in his pocket. 


FRED This is a very tight little town. | only do business with 
the people | do business with. The people I do business with 
find out I do business with people I don’t do business with— 
| can’t do business with you. 


DAVE But Boomer in Vegas says . . . 


FRED | don't do business with Boomer in Vegas. You look 
like a fire sale. 


DAVE I've been on the road six weeks. Clean me up, I'm 
a fuckin’ Prince Charles. You won't help me? I’m cutting you 
A ens 


Fred takes a card out of his handkerchief pocket. He writes 
a phone number on it. 


FRED | sure would like to help my friend. But remember, | 
don't do business with you. 


Dave reaches his hand out. 

DAVE Give! 

Fred drops the card in the toilet and flushes. 

Dave plunges his hand down the toilet. He retrieves the 


card. He turns around. Fred is gone. 


INT. CLUB HARLEM - DAY 

Dave comes out of the john carrying the wet card. He 
goes to the bar. 

DAVE Got a phone? 

QUEENIE The phone is upstairs. 


LOU Wait a minute. Let him use the bar phone. | know the 
kid. 


Queenie hands Dave the bar phone. Dave dials. 


LOU You found the guy you were looking for? We live in the 
same building. 


Dave is waiting for an answer on the phone. 


LOU That's why I'm talking to you. We live in the same 
building. 


Whoever Dave dialed has answered. Dave turns away 
from Lou. Fred comes over to the bar. 


FRED Give me a beer. Make it a cold one this time. 


Dave hangs up the phone and turns to Fred. 
DAVE Your friend wants to do business. 


FRED They'll bust you in the lobby. You look like a training 
poster for the narc squad. 


DAVE Powder-blue leisure suit. 

Lou is leaving. 

FRED (70 Low) | got some errands | want you to run for me. 
LOU |’ all booked up. 

Lou goes. 

DAVE Who's the old guy? 

FRED You mean Lou? He used to run numbers for the 


dinosaurs, 


EXT. STREET OUTSIDE CLUB HARLEM - DAY 
Dave follows Lou. He catches up and walks alongside 
Lou. He flashes his most charming smile. 


DAVE Hi. Why'd you leave? Back there we started talkin’, | 
had other things on my mind. 

LOU | was trying to be friendly. So piss off. 

DAVE | hear you're very big in circles around here. 

LOU Where'd you hear that? 

DAVE \evas. Las Vegas. 

Lou stops. 

LOU You heard about me in Vegas? 

DAVE Yes. The man to know. 


LOU Let me understand something, kid. You're talking about 
Las Vegas in Nevada, right? They said | was the man to know? 


DAVE That's right. Lou. 

INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - BLACKJACK CLASS- 
ROOM - DAY 

Josef is finishing the class. 

JOSEF Class dismissed. Mesclames et messieurs, a demain. 
Sally keeps practicing her dealing. Josef moves alongside 
her and very carefully puts the chips in her slot. 

EXT. BOARDWALK - DAY 

CLOSE-UP: Peppy all spruced up. 

Lou is holding Peppy on the leash. He and Dave walk 
down the Boardwalk back home. 
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Lou picks Peppy up in his arms. 


LOU This is not mine. This is the woman downstairs. I'm 
more of a German Shepherd type guy. Right, Peppy? I'm 
doing the old lady a favor. 


They approach the Vermont. 


LOU There's the building. Shame you never saw it in the 
old days. A real work of art. They're tearing it down to build 
a Casino. 


DAVE Lou, could | borrow your apartment? 
LOU My apartment? 
DAVE Just for an hour. There's a hundred dollars in it for you. 


LOU A hundred bucks? Let me tell you something, kid, my 
room is not exactly the royal suite of Mr. Casanova. 


DAVE Not for a girl. Technical business. 

Lou looks at him. 

LOU Who was it told you about me in Vegas? 

DAVE |t was in a crowd of people. Your name popped up. 
LOU Tall fellow? 

DAVE Yeah. That's the one. 


LOU Harry Gropke. | think Harry went to Vegas, | think. It 
must have been Harry. 


DAVE Yeah! Harry! 


LOU | known Harry thirty years now. I haven't seen him for 
twenty-five. 


They go into the Vermont. 

INT. GRACE’S APARTMENT - DAY 

Lou enters and dumps the poodle on the bed. 

LOU Here we are. 

Grace pulls the covers up to her neck when she sees Dave. 
GRACE No strangers in here! 


LOU That's Dave. He's stayin’ upstairs. He’s from Las Vegas. 
He's a good friend of Harry Gropke. 


GRACE | have business to discuss with you. 
LOU Not now, Grace. Later. 


GRACE Where's Cookie’s silver cigarette case? It was right 
there by my bed. 


Dave is by the front door. 
DAVE | see you got a scale on the table. 


LOU From Weight Watchers, for measurin’ the food out. 


DAVE Get it for me! 


Lou looks at Dave, intrigued. Dave exits. Lou goes into the 
kitchen. 


GRACE You've got to push the blood back in my feet. 
LOU ['Il be right back. 

Lou takes the scale and begins to leave. 

GRACE |.ou, come back! 

Lou slams the door. 

INT. LOU'S APARTMENT — DAY 

Lou shuts the door behind both of them. Lou is very 
embarrassed by the ironing board. 

LOU Come in, come in. 

DAVE Would you close the blinds. 


As Lou moves to close the blinds, Dave sets his rucksack on 
the kitchen table and takes oul two packages wrapped in 
red and white paper. He opens one and breaks it up into a 
powder. 


DAVE | need a tablespoon. 

LOU This okay? 

DAVE (Great. Perfect. 

Lou picks up one of the packages. 
LOU Italian baby laxative? 
DAVE That's what it is. 


Dave breaks up the laxative with his driver's license. He 
opens the package he had stolen in Philadelphia and with 
the spoon measures out a quarter of an ounce of the white 
powder onto the scale. 


DAVE You like magic? 

LOU Sure. 

DAVE Pass your hand over the scale. 
LOU What? 

DAVE Go ahead. Do it. 

Lou does so tentatively. 

DAVE That's two thousand dollars. 
LOU ‘Wo thousand dollars. 
DAVE Now say abracadabra. 

LOU Come on. 

DAVE Come on! Say it! 

LOU Abracadabra. 


Dave dumps the white Italian baby laxative into the 
cocaine on the scale. 


DAVE That's four thousand dollars. 


The bell from Grace's apartment is pulled so violently the 
sock falls out. It rings loudly. Dave turns, startled. Lou 
gels up and stuffs the sock back into the bell. Dave pours 
the cut cocaine into a cellophane bag. He starts packing 
up the gear into his rucksack. 


DAVE Could you stash this for me somewhere? 

LOU | don't know... 

DAVE It’s only for a couple of hours. 

Lou puts the rucksack into his bureau drawer. 

DAVE Look. You know the streets here. Can you walk me? 
LOU | can't leave Grace. 

DAVE You afraid? 

LOU Afraid? I got a medical problem with her. 

DAVE You a doctor? 


LOU Doctor?! There's something wrong with her feet. | don't 
know what it is. The blood don’t flow very good. 


DAVE Why didn't you tell me? Come on. 

Dave goes to Lou's door and opens it. 

LOU Wait a minute. 

DAVE Chrissie! | got a job for you. 

CUT TO: 

INT. GRACE’S APARTMENT - DAY 

The television is on. Lou opens the door and comes in 
ahead of Chrissie and Dave. 

DAVE You got your fingers all warmed up, Chrissie? 
LOU Uh, Grace, uh... 


GRACE This is not Grand Central Station. What's gone 
wrong with you today! 


LOU These people are going to help you. Come on, Peppy. 
You're in the way. 


GRACE You're fired, Lou! 


CHRISSIE Oh, there are a million things wrong with this 
lady, Dave. 


GRACE (Get her outta here. 
Dave comes to the side of Grace’s bed. He’ got a great bed- 
side manner 


DAVE Lady, this lady is almost a qualified therapist in the 
states of Nevada and Oklahoma. She trained in the province 


of Saskatchewan, Canada, in the art of Korean foot massage. 


GRACE [f vou leave me alone with her I'm going to kill 
vou, Lou. 


LOU Will vou listen for once. This is not medicine. 


Chrissie pulls Graces feet from under the blanket. Grace is 


paralyzed with fear. Chrissie has taken a firm hold of 


Graces ankle and has started taking off her bed socks. 
Dave and Lou begin to go. 


GRACE | in still a very important woman in this town. I'm 
Cookie Pinza's widow. 

he door slams. They are gone. 

GRACE (70 Chrissie) Lou delivered coffee for Cookie. He is 
my servant. . . 

CHRISSIE [0 you know, your whole body ends at the bot- 
tom of your feet. 


GRACE |.ou. 


CHRISSIE You think I'm poking your feet, but I touch this 
spot here, I'm really touching where your spine is. 


GRACE |.ou! 
CHRISSIE | touch this spot here, this is where your tummy is. 
GRACE [.0!!!! 


EXT. BOARDWALK - DAY 
The camera moves through the crowd and finds Lou and 
Dave. Lou is very happy walking with Dave as a compatriot. 


DAVE You work for that Grace? 

LOU | help her out. 

DAVE She pays you? You her fancy man? You servicing her? 
LOU Every now and then. 


DAVE Jo be vour age and still working at it. Mr. Stud. Mr. 
John. 


LOU Well, | keep myself in trim. 


EXT. TERRACE ABOVE THE BOARDWALK - RESORTS 
INTERNATIONAL HOTEL - END OF DAY 

Sally and Josef come out on the terrace to get some air 
before Sally goes back to work. 


JOSEF Monte Carlo! The old casino is very slow and old- 
fashioned, Rococo elegance. But the new casino is just like 
Vegas. The croupiers are French but the dealers are all Ameri- 
can, Vegas-trained. You get your license and learn how to deal, 
the whole world will open up to you. It’s not just cards, Sally, 
it’s your future. | want you to concentrate. | hate you going 
back to that oyster bar. The world should be your oyster. 
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SALLY There's so much | gotta learn. | can't even count in 
French. | know wv, dewx, (rois, quatre . . . 


JOSEF (Correcting her pronunciation) Qua-tre . .. 
SALLY Qu:a—/re. Will you teach me? 
JOSEF Better than that. 


Josef gives her a cassette tape of French lessons. 


JOSEF [f you'd only stop being afraid. Deal with courage. 
You're a little pearl produced by that oyster bar. Une petite 
perle. Say that in French. 


He kisses her gently on the neck. 
SALLY ( ve petite perle. 
Sally puts the cassette tape in her machine. 


CASSETTE Bonjour mesdames ef messieurs, so you want 
to speak French. Premier exercise. Cest une voiture 


SALLY © es/ wie voilure 


Sally bursts out laughing. The camera pans down to 








EXT. BOARDWALK - END OF DAY 
Lou and Dave are walking. 


LOU The name Capone mean anything to you? 
DAVE Al Capone? The Godfather? 

LOU Lucky Luciano, Dutch Schultz, Meyer Lansky. 
DAVE You know them? 


LOU You work for the people who work for the people. | was 
taken a shine to. 


DAVE Pardon me, but you don't look exactly like the King 
of the Mobs. 


LOU You make wrong turnings with the mobs, wrong affec- 
tions, wrong mistakes. It’s all shit now. Shame you never saw 
Atlantic City when it had floy-floy. You know the song “Flat- 
foot Floogie with the Floy-Floy?” 


DAVE \o.!... 


LOU A very hep cat in like a zoot suit, that’s the floogie 
part. But the floy-floy, that’s the something special. Atlantic 
City had floy-floy coming out the ears. Now it’s all so goddam 
legal. Howard Johnson running a casino. Tutti-frutti ice 
cream and craps do not mix. 


INT. GRACE’S APARTMENT —- DUSK 
Grace is in seventh heaven. Chrissie is massaging her feet. 


CHRISSIE You know, the only difference between Christian- 
ity and Hare Krishna is this: Hare Krishna is real. If Jesus was 
alive today, he'd be very much into Hare Krishna. 


GRACE Chrissie? Do my sinuses again? 


INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - LOCKER ROOM 
Sally and Jeanne changing into their uniforms for the 
oyster bar. Sally is listening to her cassette. 


SALLY /e sis une éleve. 

JEANNE What language is that? 

SALLY French. 

CASSETTE //es-vous Madame Duval, non? 

JEANNE Is it hard, French? 

SALLY Well, it’s the language of international diplomacy. 
CASSETTE No. je ne suis pas Madame Duval. Repeétez. 
SALLY Non, je ne suis pas Madame Duval. 

JEANNE It's nice, French. 

CASSETTE //es-vous Mademoiselle Dubois? 

JEANNE He's a real cutie, your husband. 

Sally is looking in her purse. 

SALLY He's leaving tomorrow. 

CASSETTE Now, je ne suis pas Mademoiselle Dubois. 
JEANNE N07, je ne suis pas Mademoiselle- 

SALLY Have you seen my wallet? 


Sally goes over to her locker: 


CASSETTE /:/es-vous Monsieur Degaulle? 
JEANNE N07, je ne suis pas Monsieur Degaulle. 
SALLY | can’t find my wallet. 

CASSETTE (11/ cles-vous? 


EXT. BOARDWALK - END OF DAY 
Lou and Dave continue their walk. 


LOU It used to be beautiful here, what with the rackets and 
the whoring and the guns. Sometimes events would happen 
where I'd kill people. I'd feel bad for a while, but then I'd 
jump in the ocean, swim way out, come back to the shore, 
feel nice and clean, start all over again. 

DAVE | never seen the Atlantic Ocean till right now. 


LOU The Atlantic Ocean was something then. You shoulda 
seen the Atlantic Ocean in those days. 


Lou looks at the sea. 
DAVE Come on. 
They walk. 





LOU There's your hotel. 

DAVE | could like it here. You can breathe. 

LOU They used to call Atlantic City the lungs of Philadelphia. 
They walk off the Boardwalk to 


EXT. TROCADERO HOTEL - DUSK 


DAVE We stay here long enough, we could be the nose of 
Philadelphia. 


INT. TROCADERO HOTEL - LOBBY 
The lobby was once elegant. Dave stops at the foot of the 
staircase. 


LOU What room? 

DAVE 307. Hey, you go up alone. 

LOU What do you mean? 

DAVE Just hand them this. I'll wait outside. 

LOU Aren't you coming with me? 

DAVE | can't. Not the way I’m dressed. You look sharp. 
Dave holds out the package. Lou freezes with sudden caution. 
LOU Hey, you wouldn't be setting me up? 


DAVE |'m trusting you. | left a fortune in your apartment. 
You hand them this package, you wait for an envelope with 
money. There's another hundred in it for you. Can't you do it? 


Lou hesitates, then takes the package. 

LOU You better get yourself some new clothes. 

DAVE Tomorrow. Floy-floy? 

LOU Room 307. 

DAVE |'I! be out on the Boardwalk. 

Lou goes up the stairs. 

INT. TROCADERO HOTEL - CORRIDOR 

The door to Room 307. Lou walks down the corridor 
hesitantly. He rings the bell. ALFIE, a round, jolly man in 
his 40s, opens the door a crack. He sees Lou, shuts the 
door. Lou knocks again. 

LOU | vot a package from Dave. 


Alfie opens the door. He is surprised to see a man of Lou’s 
age delivering cocaine. 


ALFIE Medicare is dealing now? 


He lets Lou into the 


INT. HOTEL ROOM 

Five exhausted MEN in shirtsleeves are sitting at a round 
table playing poker. Alfie takes the package from Lou, 
opens it and takes a snort. 


POKER PLAYER Everybody in? 
ANOTHER PLAYER 4 pair of fives. 


EXT. TROCADERO HOTEL - SUNSET 

Dave comes out of the hotel. A Lincoln Continental pulls 
up the street and stops in front of the Trocadero. Fred, 
the man from Club Harlem, sits in the front passenger 
seal. 


FRED Dave. Fellow here wants to talk to you. 


Vinnie, the man from Philadelphia, steps out of the back- 
seat of the car. Dave panics. He turns and runs down an 
alley across the street to 


EXT. MOVING GARAGE - SUNSET 

It's an automatically controlled garage that looks like a 
large erector set or, more to the point, a vertical Ferris 
wheel. You park your car in the bottom rung, get out, a 
button is pushed and your car moves up one slot. The 
garage is the height of eight cars stacked on top of each 
other and is long as a city block. 


Dave runs down one of the lanes. Vinnie follows. Dave 
turns the corner looking for escape. The Lincoln speeds 
in and stops him. 


Dave turns and leaps onto a parked car, climbing onto 
the garage mechanism. Vinnie tries to grab Dave's leg. 


PARKING ATTENDANT Hey, what the hell are you— 


Dave is forced to climb one level higher. Then another. 
Then another. Vinnie follows. FELIX, an elegant Ivy Leaguer, 
steps out of the driver’s seat of the Lincoln and watches 
them climb. 


The PARKING ATTENDANT goes to turn off the machinery. 
Felix draws a gun on the attendant. 


FELIX We'd like you to keep it going, if you don’t mind. 


By now all three sections are moving in their ascending/ 
descending pattern. Vinnie and Dave dodge each other, slid- 
ing over cars, leaping from level to level. Dave loses Vinnie. 
Dave climbs over a car and is at the edge of the garage. He 
can see the ocean below him. The level is moving up. He 
tries to move to the level heading down. Vinnie appears. 
Dave has nowhere to go. Vinnie leaps at Dave and grabs 
him from behind around the throat. 


They fall to the ground. The machinery reaches its highest 
point. Vinnie plunges a knife into Dave’ stomach. 
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INT. TROCADERO HOTEL - ROOM 307 - SUNSET 


LOU (Simug, arrogant) There's a lot of other people to see. 


ALFIE The whole East Coast is the Sahara Desert. Every 
source is dried up. You old kache, you. Where does this stuff 
come from? 


LOU Medicare. 


ALFIE I'm sorry. I didn’t mean to offend you. I’m trying to 
keep the game together. I've been calling everywhere. 


Alfie takes a roll of bills out of his pocket and starts peeling 
off two. 

LOU Four G's. 

ALFIE | know. Four G's. See you tomorrow. 

Lou takes the money and leaves. Alfie bends over the stash 
and takes a deep snort. 


INT. TROCADERO HOTEL - MEN'S ROOM 

Lou comes in and stands by the sink. He's dizzy. He 
looks at the money in his hands. He puts it in his pocket. 
Lou splashes water on his face. 

MAN’S VOICE Lou? 


Lou looks up. An old man in a white jacket, jingling 
change with his left hand, hands Lou a towel with his right. 
Lou reaches for the towel. 


MAN Lou? Lou Pascal? 

LOU Buddy? Buddy O'Brien? 

Lou dries his face and hands. 

BUDDY Hey, Lou. You're looking great. 

LOU How're you doing? 

BUDDY (Very cheery) Fine. I'm doing perfect. 
LOU Gilad to see you, Buddy. 


Lou tips Buddy a hundred-dollar bill. Lou is very expan- 
sive. Buddy refuses the money. 


BUDDY Not from you, you don’t. 

LOU Take it. It's a good time for me, Buddy. 

Lou pushes the money into his hands. Buddy takes it. 
BUDDY (et in the chair. I'll give you a shine. 

Lou sits in the chair. Buddy shines Lous shoes. 

LOU It’s a long time. 


BUDDY Remember the time Knucky Johnson sent us out to 
buy a hundred boxes of rubbers for the party? The look the 
guy gave us? A hundred boxes of rubbers for two guys. He 
couldn't get over it. 


LOU Buddy, you live too much in the past. 
BUDDY Yeah, but them were the days. 


EXT. TROCADERO HOTEL - NIGHT 

Lou comes out of the hotel. Ambulance and police cars 
are there. He sees PARAMEDICS wheeling a body out of 
the garage across the street. He gets closer. It's Dave on 
the gurney. 


Red police lights flash over his face. 


INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - OYSTER BAR 
Sally and Jeanne are serving oysters fast and furiously. 
POLICE appear. Sally stops working and looks at them. 


DETECTIVE Mrs. Matthews? 

SALLY Yes. 

The DETECTIVE holds out Sally ’s wallet. 
SALLY Great. Where did you find it? 


Sally smiles, but her smile freezes when she sees the 
solemn look on the Detective’ face. 


INT. ATLANTIC CITY MEDICAL CENTER - NIGHT 


VOICEOVER | have a vision of the future— 


Sally and the Detective come through the doors of the hos- 
pital passing a plaque inscribed “The Frank Sinatra 
Wing.” A ceremony ts going on in the lobby of the hospital. 
The PRESIDENT of the hospital is accepting a check from 
the singer ROBERT GOULET, who is surrounded by four 
ornately dressed SHOWGIRLS and a couple of MUSICIANS. 
The lobby is packed with PATIENTS, DOCTORS, NURSES 
and invited GUESTS. 


PRESIDENT — This glorious island of Atlantic City shin- 
ing like a beacon, whose light was nearly extinguished. If it 
wasn't for the casinos we'd have been dead a long time ago. | 
accept this check from all the casinos. Thank you, Mr. Goulet. 


ROBERT GOULET You re welcome, Doctor. And | thank 
you, too, fellas—I had some of your money last night. | 
made a few bucks at the crap table. But on the Boardwalk, 
going home, | was mugged by my own croupier. 


INT. ATLANTIC CITY MEDICAL CENTER - INTENSIVE 
CARE UNIT - NIGHT 

Sally and the Detective come into the ICU. In the back- 
ground, we can hear the applause and music play. 


A DOCTOR and two NURSES are removing oxygen 
equipment and cardiac monitors from Dave's body. A 
DOCTOR tries to prevent Sally from entering the room. 
She pushes by him and stops the NURSES as they are 
about to cover Dave's face with a sheet. Sally looks down 
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at Dave. She sees that he is dead. 


In the distance, Robert Goulet begins to sing “Atlantic 
City” (words and music by Paul Anka). 


ROBERT GOULET /0.5.; sings) “Just flew into town 
tonight/Lady luck was on her flight/Had a bite to eat...” 


INT. ATLANTIC CITY MEDICAL CENTER - LOBBY - NIGHT 
Robert Goulet and the Showgirls work the happy crowd. 


ROBERT GOULET (3/725) “At Gino's down the street/ 
And now this welcome sight/Glad to see you're born again/ 
Atlantic City, my old friend/Be there when I bet on ten I bet 
onyou...” 


INT. ATLANTIC CITY MEDICAL CENTER - CORRIDOR - 
NIGHT 

Sally, the detective and a DOCTOR walk rapidly down 
the corridor. 


DETECTIVE You're not planning on leaving town yourself, 
are you? 

Sally stops. 

SALLY | want to make it here. | really like this town. | want to 
be a dealer. Believe me, Atlantic City is just about the greatest. 
DOCTOR Mis. Matthews, you can claim the body tomorrow. 
SALLY | don't want the body! 


She rushes down the corridor and through the 


INT. ATLANTIC CITY MEDICAL CENTER —- LOBBY - NIGHT 
Robert Goulet is still singing. 


ROBERT GOULET (Sires) “One more thing I'd like to 
say/I think you're going all the way/This City has a soul/ 
| think it’s on a roll/And now you're here to stay. . .” 


Sally rushes into the lobby past Robert Goulet and goes 
into a phone booth. 


ROBERT GOULET /Si7¢s) “Remember how they put 
you down/There’s not an empty room in town/They've come 
from miles around/You sure came through . . .” 


Robert Goulet works his way over to the phone booth and 
sings to her. 


SALLY (07 the phone) Saskatchewan. Area code 306. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Matthews. From Sally Matthews. 


ROBERT GOULET (Sires) “Glad to see you're born 
again/Atlantic City, my old friend...” 


SALLY (07 the phone) They have to accept the charges. It’s 
about their son. Hello? Hello? Dave's dead. Hello? 


Robert Goulet gets no response and moves back to the 
crowd for his big finish. 


ROBERT GOULET (Sires) “You're back upon the map 
again/You sure came through . . .” 


Sally hangs up the phone. She walks out of the lobby. Lou 
stands in the hallway with his arms folded like a bodyguard. 


LOU | heard about Dave. I'm sorry. 
Sally looks at him, puzzled. 
SALLY Who are 


LOU We live in the same building, next door. Come on, I'll 
walk you home. 





EXT. ATLANTIC CITY STREET - NIGHT 
Lou and Sally walk down a street. 


SALLY | don’t even know what to do with the body. I tried to 
call Dave's parents in Saskatchewan. They wouldn't even 
accept the charges. 


LOU They have to know. 

SALLY | don't have any money. 

They re outside an all-night luncheoneltte. 

LOU Don't worry about it. Come on. 

INT. THE WHITE HOUSE LUNCHEONETTE - NIGHT 


Sally is at the phone. Lou feeds change in. Sally dials 
then stops. 


SALLY (7) Lou) | can’t. 
She drops the receiver. Lou takes the phone. 


LOU (07 the phone) Mr. Matthews, | was a friend of your 
son Dave's. My name is Lou. I’m sorry to have to tell you this 
but there's been a very bad accident. 


The camera follows Sally as she sits in a booth. Lou is in 
the background on the phone. A WAITRESS comes to 
take Sally's order. 


SALLY Just a glass of water. Thank you. 


The waitress goes. Lou hangs up the phone and comes to 
the booth and sits across from Sally. 


LOU The news didn’t exactly break their hearts, but at least 
they know. I’m thinking about the burial, the disposal . . . 
you're going to need help. I hate to bring this up but when 
something like this happens, there are certain things that 
you've got to do and you're new in this town. 


SALLY Oh, Christ. 


INT. THE VERMONT - STAIRWELL - NIGHT 
Lou and Sally walk up the stairs. 


LOU Remember, I'm Lou Pascal, if you need anything. 


SALLY | know your name from the mailbox. I got a piece of 
mail for you once. I slipped it under the door. 


LOU That was you? It was only junk mail, but | appreciated 
your doing it. Coupons for paper towels. You saved me money. 


They are at the landing outside both their apartments. 
SALLY I'm Sally Matthews. 

LOU | know. 

SALLY Thanks very much for everything . . . 

LOU I's okay. 

She turns to go into her apartment, then stops. 
SALLY | don't know how I'm going to tell my sister. 


LOU Your sister's downstairs baby-sitting Grace, Mrs. Pinza. 
Why don’t you go to bed. Get some rest. ‘Tell her in the morn- 
ing. Young girls are strong. 


Sally smiles at Lou. The camera pulls back. They each go 
into their apartments, which are side by side. 


INT. LOU'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Lou pours himself a shot of rye and sits at the kitchen 
table. He reaches in his overcoat pocket and takes out 
the wad of bills. He looks at the money, amazed. He fans 
it out on the table. 


INT. SALLY’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Sally takes off her blouse as she walks to the sink. She 
turns on the cassette. “Casta Diva” plays again. She 
slices a lemon, squirts the juice on her hands and rubs it 
on her shoulders, breasts and arms. She listens to the 
music, trying to understand it. 


INT. LOU'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Lou takes off his coat and jacket and sits on the bed to 
take off his shoes when he hears the Bellini play. He 
turns off the light and goes to the window. 


INT. SALLY’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Sally lets the water run and washes her throat and 
breasts and shoulders. 


INT. LOU'S APARTMENT —- NIGHT 
CLOSE-UP: Lou peers through the Venetian blinds at 
Sally. 


INT. SALLY'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Sally dries herself. The aria soars to its conclusion. 


INT. LANDING OUTSIDE THEIR APARTMENTS - NIGHT 
Lou comes out of his apartment. He looks at Sally's door. 
He wants to knock. He can't. He looks over the landing. 
He goes down the stairs to Grace's apartment. 


INT. GRACE’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Chrissie sleeps at the foot of Grace’s bed, her head on 
Grace's rump. Lou nudges Chrissie. 


LOU You go upstairs now. Your sister's back. 


Lou leads her off the bed and out of the apartment. He 
closes the door. Grace wakes up suspiciously lo see what 
he's doing. He takes an old 78 record and puts it on the 


phonograph. It's Tommy Dorsey ’s recording of “Song of 


India.” Lou kicks off his shoes and takes off his shirt. 

Grace feigns sleep as Lou climbs into bed alongside her. 
Peppy sits up and growls. Lou puts his arm around 
Grace. Grace opens her eyes. 

GRACE |.ou? What's got into you? 

Lou moves Closer to her. 


GRACE Lou? Lou! Lou... 


She smiles a lovely smile. 


EXT. THE VERMONT - DAY 
It's the next morning. The construction workers are back 
on the scaffolding, prepping the building for demolition. 


INT. GRACE’S APARTMENT - MORNING 
Lou gets out of bed. He covers Grace protectively. She 
smiles in her sleep. Lou goes out the door. 


INT. LOU'S APARTMENT - MORNING 

Lou measures a batch of cocaine and Italian baby laxa- 
tive on the Weight Watchers scale. He is quite happy. He 
whistles “Flatfoot Floogie with the Floy-Floy: 


EXT. FUNERAL PARLOR - DAY 
Lou enters the Da Grosa Funeral Parlor. “We Understand: 


INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - OYSTER BAR - DAY 
The oyster bar is crowded. Sally cuts her hand shucking 
oysters. 


SALLY Shit. Shit. 


Jeanne puts Sallys hand in the sink and runs water over it. 


CUSTOMER /().5.) Where are my oysters? 


JEANNE Relax. (70 Sally) At least you got your wallet 
back. 


SALLY Last night | dreamt I came here and Dave's body was 
on the ice. 
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Lou leans over the counter with a handful of official 
papers and a pen. 


SALLY (7) Low) Hi! 
LOU Sign this. 
SALLY What is it? 


LOU It’s for your husband. Sign here and here and here. 
Believe me, it’s all right. 


Sally lakes the pen and starts signing. 


LOU And put the family address in Canada. What did you do 
to your hand? 


SALLY Oh, nothing. 

LOU What time do you get off? 

SALLY ‘welve. 

She finishes signing. Lou takes the papers. 

LOU That's terrific. I'll see you. 

Lou goes. Sally turns to Jeanne quizzically. 

EXT. BOARDWALK - CHARLES’ OF ATLANTIC CITY — DAY 


Lou looks in the window of this old-time, posh men’s 
store. There’s a white suit in the window. 


INT. TROCADERO HOTEL - CORRIDOR - DAY 

Lou strides down the corridor, dressed in his new white 
suit, white hat and white shoes. He carries his old 
clothes in a shopping bag. Lou knocks on Room 307 
with great assurance. Alfie opens the door. 


ALFIE Holy shit! Santa Claus is looking very hot. Come in. 
Come in! 
Alfie claps his hands to get the attention of the CARD PLAYERS. 


ALFIE Hey everybody, hold it, let's have a little applause for 
Santa Claus. 


Lou goes in and closes the door. 

INT. HOTEL ROOM - DAY 

Alfie puts a heaping plate of cocaine in front of the 
exhausted players. 

ALFIE Gentlemen, compliments of the house. 

Lou pours himself a drink. 


ALFIE What planet are you from, Pops? I want to do some- 
thing for you. Take my watch. Go ahead. You don’t want it? 
Take my wife. Take my life. I'll give you anything. 


LOU Cut the bullshit. Let me have the money. 
Alfie hands Lou a wad of bills. 


ALFIE You're all right, Pops. 
Lou, very assertively, pushes Alfie aside and leaves the 
room. 


INT. TROCADERO HOTEL - MEN'S ROOM - DAY 
Buddy, the men’s room attendant, happily looks in the 
mirror. He’s wearing Lou's old suit. Buddy is a good five 
sizes smaller than Lou but he’s thrilled by the gift. Lou 
studies Buddy in the mirror. 


LOU Not bad. Take off a few inches here, a little on the 
sleeves, a little on the skirt, you'll look just fine. 

Lou gives Buddy a twenty-dollar bill. 

LOU For the tailor. 

BUDDY A double sawbuck! Say, thanks a lot, Lou. When 


things start going good for me, I'll make it up to you. 


INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL — OYSTER BAR - DAY 
Sally is clearing plates from the counter. Lou appears. 
LOU A dozen oysters, please. 

SALLY Hi. 


LOU | took care of Dave. Those forms you signed, they were 
releases to send the body to Canada. I know you're busy and 
the arrangements—the mail, the plane—it'’s a lot of work. 


SALLY You paid for the plane to fly Dave’s body back to 
Canada? 


LOU | hope you don’t mind. 

SALLY But the money .. . It must've been awfully expensive. 
She is stunned. 

LOU Forget about the money. 

SALLY Why are you doing all this? 


LOU Sinatra gives wings to hospitals. We all do what we 
can. It’s twelve o'clock. I'll wait for you. 


Jeanne brings a plate of oysters to Lou. 


JEANNE There's four extra on there. They're really strict 
here. They count the shells—I'm not kidding. 


LOU You know, honey, | really don’t want these. We're going 
to lunch. 


He gives Jeanne a big tip. 
JEANNE Wow! Thanks! 


EXT. CONSTRUCTION SITE - DAY 

All that remains of this site is a foundation of a building. 
There is silence. Then an explosion. The air is filled with 
dust. The camera pulls back to reveal 


INT. KNIFE AND FORK RESTAURANT - DAY 

A WAITER stands at the window watching the explosion. 
Now all is quiet. Business back to normal in this elegant, 
old landmark restaurant. 


Lou and Sally sit at a good table and share a bottle of 
good wine. Lou is very at ease. 

LOU New casinos. Burger King casino. McDonald's casino. 
Pizzeria casino. Jesus. | 

SALLY Where | work, they rake in a million dollars a day. 
LOU Really? 

SALLY You like the casinos? You go to them? 


LOU No, | don’t like them. It’s too wholesome for me. Nuns, 
for Christ sake, standing in line. Boy Scout troops. People 
blowing welfare checks. Too much nickel-and-diming. 


SALLY All that money you carry around, that’s no nickel- 
and-diming. 


LOU It quiets the nerves. 


SALLY Why do you live in the same dump | do? You could 
afford to live in a palace. 


LOU 10 tell you the truth, | stay there for Grace. When they 
tear us down I'll take Grace to a new place and I'll head off 
by myself to somewhere. Miami. You like Miami? 


SALLY I'm thinking of going to Monaco. 


LOU Monaco? That's the place where that Kelly girl from 
Philadelphia is queen of? 


SALLY They got a casino there, very elegant. No women 
dealers yet, but I’m hoping. And only now I'm learning about 
music, and I’m going to start reading books and developing 
some style. Learning languages. | really want to travel. 


LOU You're leaving Atlantic City? 


SALLY Not for a couple of years. | have to develop my black- 
jack. I'm going to deal my way to Europe. To Monte Carlo. 


LOU A regular Princess Grace. 


They toast. The waiter appears with a silver platter of raw 
ish. 


WAITER Catch of the day? 


SALLY No fish! No oysters! No clams, no scallops! Meat! | 
want roast beef and lamb chops and kidneys and liver and 
steak! 


LOU You'd better bring the menu. And waiter, more wine. 
The same. 


The waiter bows and goes. 


SALLY | don't want anything that swims. 


Lou takes out a cigarette case and offers Sally a cigarette. 
SALLY No, they're too strong. 

She admires the cigarette case. 

SALLY (Cain | see that? 

Lou hands it to her. It is silver with seagulls on it. 

SALLY Nice to have money to have things. 


LOU That belonged to Grace’s husband, Cookie Pinza, a 
personal friend. 


He takes the case from her 


he waiter opens the wine, hands Lou the cork. Lou sniffs 
it and puts it in bis pocket. 


WAITER Puligny-Montrachet 19667 
LOU | will do it. 

SALLY ‘Teach me stuff? 

LOU Like what? 

SALLY What you know. 

Lou thinks hard. 

LOU You want information or wisdom? 
SALLY Both. 

LOU Let me think about it. 


SALLY The smartest man in the world got on a quiz show 
and he started winning everything under the sun, and do you 
know how they finally tripped him up? 


Lou shakes his head no. 


SALLY He knew everything under the sun except his Social 
Security number! Could’ve had the whole world. What's yours? 


LOU | don't have a Social Security number. 


SALLY Everybody in the world has a Social Security num- 
ber. You pay income tax? 


LOU \o. 

Sally lakes his hand. 

SALLY You still got fingerprints? 

LOU Of course. 

Sally studies Lous hand. She is shocked. 

SALLY My God! You don’t have any fingerprints! 
Lou pulls his hand back. 

LOU What are you saving? I have fingerprints, lines. 


He sees that she is joking. 


She lakes his hand and holds it against her face. 171 
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CUT TO: 

EXT. KNIFE AND FORK RESTAURANT — DAY 

They've finished lunch. They're walking down the street. 
LOU You want to go back to Saskatchewan? 

SALLY No. 

LOU For the funeral? 

SALLY | haven't been back in ten years. 

LOU I'll stake you to a round trip. You can come right back. 
SALLY No! Thank you. 

They are in front of a flower shop. Lou stops. 


LOU You should send a nice tribute. Make a nice impres- 
sion. Let me tell you. Never let anyone bad-mouth you at a 
funeral. 


INT. ADELE'S FLOWER SHOP - DAY 
ADELE, the florist, stands in front of an enormous selec- 
tion of roses. Lou and Sally come in. 


LOU Miss, | want these roses there. All of them. 
ADELE All of them? 

LOU Yes. Make a nice big wreath. Card? 
ADELE Just over there. 

Lou goes over to the card rack. 

SALLY How many are there? 

ADELE Six dozen. Would you like them sent? 
SALLY Yes. To Moose Jaw. Saskatchewan. 
ADELE Moose Jaw? 

SALLY Yes. Near Medicine Hat. 

Lou returns with the card. 


LOU “Business prevents me from being with you on this sad 
occasion. Sally.” 


Lou takes out a wad of money. 


LOU (70 Adele) And send flowers, nice ones—"“To Dave, 
from Lou and the boys in Atlantic City.” Got that? 


ADELE \es. 

Lou pays for the flowers. 
LOU Keep the change. 
ADELE Thank you! 
LOU Shall we go? 


SALLY This is going to be the biggest social event Sas- 
katchewan has ever seen in years. 


EXT. STREET IN FRONT OF A CONSTRUCTION SITE - DAY 
A very small house is dwarfed by the enormous casino 
that is being constructed all around it. Lou and Sally 
negotiate their way down the street, which is filled with 
WORKERS, construction equipment, cement mixers. 
SALLY | have to go. 

LOU | hope I didn't... 


SALLY No. I've got friends waiting for me. | should have 
told you. We're fixing up this new place I’m moving to. 


LOU Can | see you later? 

SALLY | got my class. 

LOU Well . . . Nice lunch. 

SALLY Yes. Thank you. 

They shake hands. 

SALLY Thank you. 

LOU See you. 

Sally turns and goes. Lou watches her. 


Sally walks around two construction workers who drop 
the enormous metal pipe they are carrying. It makes a 
horrific noise. Sally suddenly stops and breaks down. 


Lou sees this and runs to her. He holds her. 
SALLY Why did they have to kill him? 
LOU Let's get away from here. 

He guides her away from the construction. 
LOU Dave was a nice boy. 

SALLY He was a shit. 

LOU But you married him. 


SALLY You'd marry anybody, too, to get out of Saskatch- 
ewan. 


LOU Don't be mad at me! 
Sally stops and looks at him. 
SALLY |'m sorry. I'm not mad at you. I’m late. 


LOU You want to go to your friends? Come on. I'll take you. 


EXT. VENTNOR - 1920s SUMMER HOUSE - DAY 
Ventnor is the upscale town next to Atlantic City but still 
on the Boardwalk. 


Lou and Sally pull off the Boardwalk in a motorized 
rolling chair in front of a large, once-elegant summer 
house. Eight YOUNG MEN and WOMEN about Sally's 
age scamper over the roof and porch of the house, 
painting and patching. 





SALLY Okay, stop right here. This is the place. See that kid 
on the roof, he’s in my class. 


Sally gets out of the rolling chair and runs to the house. 


SALLY (7) Lou) Come on in. 


Sally runs up on the porch of the house and calls to one of 


her FRIENDS. 
SALLY | know I'm late. 


Sally goes into 


INT. SUMMER HOUSE - DAY 

The remnants of the elegance are here, but it is in no way 
shabby. The stone fireplace is still intact. The remodeling 
is being done by young people making lots of money. 


Sally runs up to BERNIE, a handsome young guy, who is 
rewiring a lighting fixture. Lou, uncomfortable, follows her. 
SALLY (7) Bernie) \'m sorry. | know I'm two hours late. 
Sally embraces Bernie. 

SALLY Bernie, this is Lou. Lou, Bernie. 

They shake hands. 

SALLY (70 Lou) Come see my room. It’s great. 


She takes Lou by the arm and leads him through the liv- 
ing room. More young PEOPLE are painting and clean- 
ing. The stereo plays jazz. Sally greets them all. 


LOU This Bernie? You living with him? 


SALLY There'll be ten of us living here, all dealers or 
would-be dealers. Bernie's baccarat. 


They go up the staircase. 

LOU That's the game with the shoe? 

SALLY Bernie's very elegant. 

LOU |'m elegant, too. 

A GIRL passes down the stairs and greets them. 

SALLY That's Agnes. She's roulette. 

INT. SUMMER HOUSE - SALLY'S BEDROOM - DAY 

A room on the second floor of the house, empty except 


for a day bed. Lou stands by the balcony looking out over 
the sea. 


SALLY /0.5.) You learn never to split a ten. A ten is dyna- 
mite when you got the two card, but after that it can be your 
tragic flaw. But it’s not just dealing the cards. It’s knowing 
how to surrender, when to burn the deck, wash the cards, 
pluck the chips, share the box . . . stuff like that. 


Lou comes in the room. 


LOU When do you take your test? 


Sally is painting the walls. The light flows in. Jazz plays 


from downstairs. She is very happy: 


SALLY In three weeks. I'll be making twenty thousand a year 
LOU No kidding. 

SALLY Thirty thousand with tips if I'm good. 

LOU I'm going to hang on to you. Be a gigolo. 

SALLY What about Grace? 

LOU She came down here during the war. Beauty contest. 
SALLY Miss America? 


LOU Nothing like that. More like Miss Pinball Machine. She 
came. Needed protection. | protected her. She was this teenager. 


SALLY You protected her for forty years? 


LOU Well . . . she got married along the way. Cookie Pinza. | 
don't want to talk about Grace. 


Sally goes to the sink and turns on the tap. She washes 
paint off her hands. 


SALLY 10 you love her? 

LOU | watch you. 

SALLY Huli’ 

Sally turns off the water. She looks at Lou in the mirror. 
LOU The place where we live. | watch you. 
SALLY Through my window? 

LOU You saw me? 

SALLY | figured maybe someone was there. 
LOU Did you know it was me? 

SALLY You were just this guy across the way. 
LOU Why do vou use lemons? 

SALLY The fish smell. I'm embarrassed. 


LOU Oh! | thought maybe it was for other reasons that | 
didn’t understand. I even went to a supermarket to look at 
lemons. 


She turns to him. 

SALLY Just to get the smell off. Nothing weird. 
She walks toward him slowly. 

SALLY What do you do when you watch me? 


LOU When | look at you... You take off your blouse. Then 
you run the water. Then you take a bottle of gold perfume and 
put it on the sink. Then you slice lemons. Then you open a box 173 
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of blue soap. Then you move your hand under the water to feel 
the temperature. Then you take the soap in your hands . . . 


Sally unbuttons ber blouse. The sun streams in behind 
her. She kneels in front of him. He strokes her hair and 
gently slides her blouse off her shoulders. She looks at him 
with simple tenderness. He runs his hands softly down her 
neck and then over ber breasts. 


EXT. THE SHORE - DAY 
The waves break gently on the blue sea. Seagulls fly. 
The camera pulls back passing under the Boardwalk. We 
realize we're in front of 


EXT. THE VERMONT - DAY 

Children play happily with the aerial of a car, which 
moves up and down. The KIDS try to catch it. Vinnie, the 
hood from Philadelphia, stands above them on the 
Boardwalk. 


The camera moves down; the aerial belongs to the Lin- 
coln Continental, parked in front of the Vermont. Felix, 
pleased by the kids’ admiration of his car, operates the 
aerial control for the kids’ delight. 


Vinnie moves off the Boardwalk when he sees a taxi pull 
up in front of the apartment. 


Sally gets out of the cab. Lou pays the DRIVER. Sally and 
Lou walk arm in arm toward the Vermont. Vinnie ap- 
proaches them. 


VINNIE Are you Dave Matthews’ wite? 


SALLY Look, are you a cop? I told you guys, | don’t know 
anything about him. 


VINNIE Let's have a look in the bag. 

SALLY What are you talking about? 

LOU Wait a minute. The lady says she don’t— 

Vinnie picks Lou up by the lapels and throws him against 
the building. Sally tries to stop Vinnie. 

SALLY Let vo of him— 

Vinnie picks her up and throws her against the building. 
They struggle. He slaps her. Lou goes to Sally's defense. He 
is stopped by Felix. 

FELIX Hey. Relax, old man. This is none of your business. 
You don’t want to get hurt. 


Vinnie slaps Sally over and over. Vinnie rips her coat and 
blouse. She falls to the ground. Vinnie grabs her purse. 
rips it open and empties its contents onto the street. He 
lakes the cassette player and smashes it open. looking for 
the drugs. Nothing. 


CLOSE-UP: Lou, helpless, is in despair. 


The Lincoln Continental drives off. 


Sally struggles to get up, her shoes off, her clothes | 
ripped. She goes to Lou. 


SALLY Are you all right? 


Lou looks at her. 








INT. THE VERMONT - STAIRWELL - DAY 
GRACE'S POV: Grace leans over the banister and sees 
Sally and Lou walk up the stairs slowly. 





SALLY Maybe you should go lie down. 

LOU | don't want to lie down. 

He stops. 

LOU | didn't protect you. 

He goes up the stairs. He sees Grace at her landing. 


GRACE Where the hell have you been? Men were here tear- | 
ing the place apart. You go out, you don’t tell me you're gone. 


Lou collapses on the stairs, out of breath. 
GRACE Are you okay? 
She sees his new white suit. 


GRACE What the hell are you wearing? Is that girl buying 
your clothes now? 


She turns to the staircase. 

GRACE Miss, | warn you. You stay away from him. 

She sees the shape Sally is in. 

GRACE 0h, Christ! He let that happen to you? 

SALLY ['m all right. 

Lou stands up, angry. 

LOU (7) Grace) Will you shut up, you goddam old lady! 
Lou runs up the stairs to bis apartment. 

GRACE If I’m an old lady, then what does that make you? 
Lou turns back to her. 

LOU |'m a lover! 


The camera stays on Lou as he runs up the stairs to his 
apartment. 


GRACE /0.8.) You want to know his nickname in the old 
days? Numb Nuts! 


INT. LOU'S APARTMENT - DAY 
Lou slams the door shut and leans against it, shaking. 
But he can still hear Grace shrieking. 





——————————— SO a EE 


GRACE /0.5.) Men had nicknames like Legs or Bullets or 
Cookie. His was Numb Nuts! 


Lou can hear Grace’: footsteps as she comes up the stairs. 


GRACE /0.5.) Lou, open this door. | know you're hiding in 
there! 


INT. LANDING OUTSIDE THEIR APARTMENTS - DAY 
Grace bangs on Lou's door as Sally goes into her apartment. 


SALLY Chrissie? Chrissie? 


INT. SALLY'S APARTMENT - DAY 


The apartment is ravaged. The furniture is demolished, | 


the mattress slashed open. 


As Sally surveys the wreckage of her apartment: 


GRACE /0.5.) You didn’t protect her? What's your life worth? 
Cookie had more manhood in his toupee. Open this door! 


Sally picks up a chair. She hears sounds like an animal 
mewing. She sees Chrissie in the bathroom, huddled 
between the toilet and the wall, chanting over and over 


CHRISSIE Nam Myoho Renge Kyo. Nam Myoho Renge Kyo. 


Sally goes into the bathroom. She cradles Chrissie in her 
arms. 


SALLY Chrissie, are you okay? Chrissie, are you hurt? It’s 
me. It’s going to be okay. 


INT. LOU'S APARTMENT - DAY 
Lou takes an old suitcase from under the bed, puts it on 
the bed and opens it. Grace is still outside the door. 


GRACE /0..5.) Lou, open the door. Please? I'm sorry. You're 
a wonderful man. Sometimes I forget to tell you how much | 
love you. Lou? 


Lou lakes slacks and shoes out of his closet and tosses them 
in the suitcase. 


INT. LANDING OUTSIDE THEIR APARTMENTS - DAY 
Grace, rejected, turns away from Lou’s apartment. As 
she passes Sally's door, she hears: 


SALLY /0.5.) Chrissie, listen to me, you're all right. You're 
okay. Take it easy. You're fine. 

Grace goes into 

INT. SALLY'S APARTMENT - DAY 


Grace sees the wreckage. Sally is helping Chrissie into 
the living room. 


GRACE 0h, my god! 


SALLY (Angry) You heard them. Why didn’t you call the 
police? 


GRACE My husband, Cookie Pinza, said never call the 
police. 


INT. LOU'S APARTMENT - DAY 

Lou takes a sheet of aluminum foil and dumps the last of 
the cocaine into it. Then he empties the last of the baby 
laxative on top of it, seals it up, puts it in his pocket. 
Then he tosses a pair of old shoes into his suitcase. He 
finds a gun that he hid there many years ago. He throws 
the gun down on the bed. He closes the suitcase and 
starts to leave. He stops. He turns back angrily, tosses 
the suitcase on the bed and picks up the gun. He stuffs 
the gun in his pocket and leaves. 


INT. LANDING OUTSIDE THEIR APARTMENTS - DAY 
Lou quietly closes his door. He passes Sally's open door 
as he goes down the stairs. 


GRACE /0.5.) Honey, let me tell you, it’s not the first time. 
When a bad element from New York had my husband killed 
on the Boardwalk, Lou ran away. 


Lou is gone. 

INT. SALLY'S APARTMENT - DAY 

Grace is rocking Chrissie in her arms. Sally is buttoning 
up a new blouse. 

GRACE He ran away then, so he runs away now. 

Sally turns to Chrissie. 

SALLY What did they want? 

CHRISSIE Nam Myoho Renge Kyo. 


SALLY Chrissie, what are they looking for? Why did you 
come here? 


CHRISSIE 10 see you. 

SALLY Don’t give me that shit. 

GRACE She's a good girl. 

SALLY Why did you come here? 

CHRISSIE To sell some dope. We needed money for the baby. 
SALLY Oh, Chrissie. 


CHRISSIE There's nothing wrong with dope. Dope belongs 
to the whole world. 


SALLY Where did he get it? 
CHRISSIE Some people told us about a drop in Philadelphia. 
GRACE Philadelphia's a nice place. 175 
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SALLY What did he do with the money? 


CHRISSIE | don't know where the money is. He went out 
with that old man. 


SALLY Dave went out with Lou? 
GRACE They took my scale. 


Sally goes out of the apartment to 


INT. LANDING OUTSIDE THEIR APARTMENTS - DAY 
Sally bangs on Lou's door. 


SALLY Hey. | want to talk to you... 


The door opens. 


INT. LOU'S APARTMENT - DAY 

Sally enters the apartment. She sees the Italian baby lax- 
ative package and Dave's bag. She tastes the white pow- 
der in the scale at the table. She recognizes the taste. 


INT. TROCADERO HOTEL - CORRIDOR - DAY 

Lou raps loudly on the door of room 307. Alfie opens it. 
The card game is still going on in the background. Alfie is 
flabbergasted to see Lou. Lou takes the cocaine in the 
silver foil out of his pocket. 


LOU The last batch. Five G's. Take it or leave it. 
ALFIE Pops, I'm a little tapped. I can give you four G's, the 
rest later, all right? 


Lou twists off one-fifth of the foil package and hands the 
remainder to Alfie. 


LOU I'll take it. 
Lou lakes the cash. 


LOU Call Fred at the Club Harlem. Tell him you're dealing 
with Lou Pascal, that’s me. Tell those hoods to leave the 
women alone. What they're looking for, I got. 


Lou leaves. 


EXT. BOARDWALK - DAY 

Lou strides down the Boardwalk with authority. He keeps 
turning around to see if he’s being followed. Buddy, the 
men’s room attendant, suddenly appears wearing Lou's 
old suit jacket. He is very happy. 


BUDDY Lou! I'm getting compliments on the suit. 
LOU You look sharp, Buddy. Real sharp. 


Lou continues down the Boardwalk. He comes to the 
entrance of the Resorts International Hotel. Vinnie and 
Felix are waiting by the front door. Lou stops and looks at 
them. Then he moves on to the entrance of the casino. 


INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - BLACKJACK CLASS- 
ROOM - DAY 
Blackjack class is in progress. 


JOSEF In three weeks you will become dealers and you will 
learn a painful truth: everybody hates you. 


Sally comes in late to class and takes a seat at one of the 
blackjack tables. 


JOSEF You stand in the way of a million dollars: the player 
hates you. You know enough to cheat the casino: the casino 
hates you. A TV camera over your head tapes your every 
move—and yet you are alone. The players, the floor manag- 
er, the eye in the sky—they all watch you . . . you are alone. 


Josef leans into Sally. 


JOSEF Mr. Shapiro wants to see you. 


Sally cringes. 


INT. MR. SHAPIRO'S OFFICE - END OF DAY 

MR. SHAPIRO is a Vice-Vice Manager. His office walls are 
filled with awards and pictures of Mr. Shapiro taken with 
various Vegas celebrities over the years. Sally comes into 
his office. 


MR. SHAPIRO Mrs. Matthews, how you doing? Come in. 
Come on in. Sit here. 

He offers Sally a seat. He sits behind his desk. 

MR. SHAPIRO Your husband had a record. 


SALLY But | haven't seen him or spoken to him in eight 
months. 


MR. SHAPIRO | know that. | understand that and it’s 


very unfair to you, but he had a record. 
SALLY | don't know why he was here. 
MR. SHAPIRO | know that and you know that but they 


don't know that. 
SALLY They? 


MR. SHAPIRO The S.E.C., the Gambling Commission, 
the tax people—they don’t know it. We can’t afford to have 
anybody with connections like yours working in the casino. 
I'm going to tell you something. I feel that you have misled 
us, Sally. Sally, right? 


SALLY Mr. Shapiro, please. I've only got three weeks of class 
left, | need — 

MR. SHAPIRO Look, I'm on your side entirely. But this is a 
very important job. I feel that I just have to let you go. I’m sorry. 


SALLY Would it have made any difference if we hadn't been 
married? 


MR. SHAPIRO Marriage is not the point here. We have to 
be very careful of our people and who they know. If this guy 
loved you, he would've shown up sooner or later. 


SALLY So love is the point here? 
INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - OYSTER BAR - END 


OF DAY 
Jeanne is behind the counter. 


Sally comes into the oyster bar and leans over the 
counter. 

SALLY They fired me. 

JEANNE What! 

SALLY Six weeks of classes down the tubes just like that. 
Can vou lend me fifty bucks? 

JEANNE | don’t have it. 

SALLY | thought we were friends. 


JEANNE (4/gri/) Listen, | saw your sugar daddy over 
there at the tables. 


SALLY Really’ 

JEANNE You should borrow from friends with bucks. 
Sally frowns and storms into the casino. 

INT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - CASINO - END OF DAY 


Lou sits at a filled blackjack table playing. Felix and Vinnie 
come up behind Lou. 


FELIX Can we talk to you? Come on, | really think we should 
talk. 
DEALER Sir, please don’t bother the players. 


Lou plays a card. He wins. Felix bends over and whispers 
Nn Lous ear. 


FELIX You ve been selling something | believe belongs to 
me. I'd like the return of the item and the money you re- 
ceived for the item. 


Another PLAYER protests. 
PLAYER There's a game going on here. 


FELIX (70 Low) \'d like to know how the connections were 
made. 


Lou puts down his cards. 


LOU (arrogantly) He got my name from Vegas. Harry 
Gropke sent him to me. You come to Atlantic City, I'm the 
man you see. 


The Dealer has called the PIT BOSS, who comes over. 


FELIX Come on, we know who you are. You're nothing. 


PLAYER There's a game going on here! 

PIT BOSS (7 Felix) Sir, you can’t disturb the players. 
FELIX (7 Low) | think we should continue this outside. 
LOU No. 

The Pit Boss takes Felix by the arm. 

PIT BOSS Let's go. 


Vinnie steps out of the background. Felix doesn't want to 
start a scene. He walks away from the table. Felix and 
Vinnie start to leave the casino when they see Sally storm 
up to Lou. 


SALLY (70 Low) You're playing with Dave’s money. I’m 
owed it. 


DEALER Madam, please, if you're not going to play, you'll 
have to leave the table. 


LOU Sit down and be quiet. 


SALLY (70 Low) Oh, yeah, you're buying me roses. | get 
fired from my job and I’m supposed to sit here like some 
Vegas bimbo. Look, Mister, I've got hoods beating the shit out 
of me. If I'm going to get beat up for money and drugs, then 
I'm going to have the money and drugs on me. 


Sally reaches inside his jacket. Lou grabs her by the wrists. 


LOU Don't touch the suit. 

SALLY You're like Dave gone senile. 
The Pit Boss appears. 

PIT BOSS Madam, you'll have to go. 
SALLY (70 Low) | trusted you. 


Josef comes up to Sally and takes her by the arm. 


JOSEF (7) the Pit Boss) V\\ take care of her. 


SALLY (70 Josef) That man’s got my money. He took my 
money. | want my money. 


Josef takes Sally away from the table where Lou is playing. 
Josef points to a MAN in a blue leisure suit, playing at 


another table. 
JOSEF Sally, you see that man over there. 
SALLY Where? 


Josef waves at the man very discreetly. Sally looks at the 


man. 
JOSEF [1 the blue suit. 
SALLY Sv’ 


JOSEF All he wants is a blond sitting next to him, strictly 
for luck. Nothing will happen. If he loses, he'll be too de- 
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pressed to do anything. If he wins, he'll just talk about it. 


Sally looks at Josef. She sees the man in the powder-blue 
leisure suit come toward her, expectantly. 


Sally pushes Josef violently away. 

SALLY You pimp! What do you think | am anyway! 

Josef falls back against the table. 

JOSEF |'m trying to help you. 

SALLY Help me? You're whoring me! 

A SECURITY GUARD comes up and restrains Sally. 

SALLY Get your hands off me. What do you think | am? 
SECURITY GUARD You'll have to leave the casino, 


madam. 


SALLY Leave me alone. If you want to arrest somebody, go 
arrest that guy down there. 


She points to Lou. 


SALLY He's the one pushing drugs! Leave me alone! Some- 
body! Get my money back! Will you let me go! 


Lou downs bis drink and leaves the table in all the com- 
motion. Mr. Shapiro marches up to Sally. 


MR. SHAPIRO She is not allowed in the casino. 
SALLY | don't want to be in the casino. 
Sally sees Vinnie and Felix standing there amused. 


SALLY | want my money! You let these punks in here and 
you won't let me in here? This guy beat me up. He wrecked 
my house 





Sally reaches out her hand and slaps Vinnie hard as the 
guard drags her away. Vinnie falls back in shock. 


SALLY Let go of me! 
Mr. Shapiro rushes to Vinnie and Felix. 


MR. SHAPIRO Please forgive her, sir. This woman has 
just been fired. She's very upset. On behalf of the hotel, I'd 
like to give you both reservations— 


The camera cuts to a wide view of the casino. In the dis- 
tance, Lou is cashing in his chips. 


MR. SHAPIRO (0.5. ) —for the Camelot Room and the 
Superstar Room. 


Mr. Shapiro's voice is drowned out by the din of the casino 
and the voice of Sally. 


SALLY /0..5.) Get your hands off of me! Let go of me! 


Lou leaves the casino as Sally comes into view dragged 
by the guards. The camera pans to: 


CLOSE-UP: Felix watching her. 
EXT. RESORTS INTERNATIONAL - CASINO — NIGHT 
The guards throw Sally out. 


SALLY Are you happy now? I'm out. 


Sally walks away. She kicks the potted plant at the 
entrance to the casino. She limps to the curb. She sees Lou 
gelling into a cab. She runs toward the cab. 


SALLY Hey! Hey, stop! Wait! 

The cab pulls away. Sally turns to the DOORMAN. 

SALLY That guy—where did he go? 

DOORMAN He was going to the bus station. 

She runs into the dark. 

EXT. ATLANTIC CITY BUS STATION - NIGHT 

Sally walks through the crowded Bus Station. The Dis- 


patcher announces the departing buses: New York, 
Newark and every stop in New Jersey. 


A line of PEOPLE file into a bus. Sally turns and sees Lou 
holding up a newspaper, getting onto the bus. 


Sally walks up to the BUS DRIVER, who stands outside 
the bus taking tickets. 


SALLY | need your help. My father—he's escaped. He's on 
vour bus. The old guy with a white hat and a trench coat. 
He's not right in the head. 


DRIVER What do you want me to do? 


SALLY Could you get him out of the bus? He needs his med- 
ication. 





INT. BUS - NIGHT 
The bus driver enters the bus. 


DRIVER Folks, we've made a little mistake. We've oversold 
the bus. 

[he PASSENGERS groan. 

DRIVER One of you will have to get off. 


He walks up the aisle until he stops at Lou. Lou ts sipping 


from a flask. 


DRIVER You were the last one to buy a ticket, sir. Come on, 
old man. 


LOU What? 179 
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DRIVER We ve oversold the bus, sir, I’m afraid you've got to 
get off. 


LOU There's plenty of seats. 

DRIVER They re reserved. I'm sorry. Come on, sir. 
Lou is tight and fumbles. 

DRIVER We've got a schedule. 

Lou puts away his flask. 

LOU Is there another bus? 


DRIVER There's another bus right behind this one. Don't 
hold up all these people. 


The bus driver pulls Lou out of his seat and down the aisle. 
DRIVER Your daughter will take care of you. 

LOU | vot no daughter. 

DRIVER Let's not be naughty. 

EXT. THE BUS - NIGHT 

Lou stops in the stairwell. Sally stands outside the bus 
with a demure smile. 

LOU This woman is not my daughter. 


SALLY | talked to Jimmy and the kids. You can have your 
own room, and your own TV. And Jimmy says he won't play 
his stereo loud if you won't smoke in the broom closet. 


LOU (70 the driver) | made love to this woman today. 
SALLY Daddy, please. 

LOU | held her in my arms and I made her happy. 
DRIVER Let's not be naughty. 

The driver forces Lou off the bus. 

SALLY Thank you, sir. It happens all the time. 

The bus driver shuts the door: 


LOU (Screams out) Lam dangerous! People come to me 
from Las Vegas. You know Bugsy Siegel? | was his cellmate 





Bul the bus pulls away. Sally swings Lou around. 


SALLY | want that money. It belongs to me. 


EXT. DARK STREET - NIGHT 
Lou is trying to shake Sally. 


SALLY You have money, I've seen it. 
LOU | don't— 


A car passes by. It suddenly stops, goes into reverse. It is 


the Lincoln Continental. Felix fixes Lou and Sally in the 
headlights of his car. Felix and Vinnie get out. 


FELIX Hey, old man. Hey, foxy grandpa. It’s over now. We 
want the money. 


Lou sees Vinnie pul a knife to Sally’s throat and back her 
against the wall. 


VINNIE Hey, bitch. You slapped me, you stupid bitch. 


FELIX Come on, you know what I'm talking about. Give me 
the money now. 


A gunshot. 


Felix falls back. His chest is bleeding. Lou has shot him. 
Vinnie turns as Felix falls to the ground. Vinnie advances 
on Lou with his knife. 


CLOSE-UP: Lou holds his gun out of his open trench 
coat. It fires. 


Vinnie staggers. Lou shoots him again. Vinnie falls. Lou 
slands over the two bodies and begins roaring with 
amazed laughter. Sally is in a panic. 


SALLY Come. Get out of here! 
But Lou cant stop laughing in triumph. 
SALLY Get in the car! 


Sally gets in the passenger seat. Lou gets in the drivers 
seal, hating to leave the scene of his victory. 


The Lincoln Continental with its new passengers speeds off 
into the night. 


INT. THE CAR —- NIGHT 


SALLY Is my throat bleeding? Did he cut me? 
Sally takes the rearview mirror and looks at herself. 


LOU | can't believe | did it. | really did it! Did you see me 
do it? 


SALLY |i all right. 


LOU | saw that knife on you and I pulled the trigger. Bam! 
Bam! Did you see the look on their faces? 


Lou lakes the gun out of his pocket and waves it in front 
of him. 


SALLY Get rid of that gun. 

LOU | protected you. 

SALLY Get rid of it! 

Lou opens the window and throws the gun over the bridge 


and into the channel below. 


EXT. TOLLBOOTH - NIGHT 
They stop at the tollbooth. 


LOU (70 the toll collector) How much? 

TOLL COLLECTOR A quarter. Can't vou read? 

LOU It's the first time I've been out of Atlantic City in twenty 
years, 

Lou opens his wallet. He hands the collector a bill. 

TOLL COLLECTOR \ thousand-dollar bill? 

Lou lakes it back, flustered. 

LOU Here's a hundred. 

TOLL COLLECTOR ||! lend you the quarter. 


She waves them through. 


INT. THE MOTEL — NIGHT 
Lou and Sally are signing in. Lou signs in with a flourish. 


LOU (70 the desk clerk) \ room for my mother and me. 
The desk clerk looks carefully at Sally. 


LOU And we want drinks. Can you send somebody out? 
Bourbon. Cokes. 


Lou lakes out a roll of bills. 


LOU No, change that. Champagne. Potato chips, peanuts, 
but mainly champagne. The French kind, the expensive kind. 


SALLY 01), 


CUT TO: 

INT. MOTEL - NIGHT 

Lou opens a bottle of champagne and pours it into 
Sally's glass. Behind them, the eleven o'clock news is on 
the television. 


ANCHOR (Good evening. Violence has struck again in 
Atlantic City. Fear and confusion now reside in an otherwise 
peaceful resort, after the brutal murders of two underworld 
crime figures. 

Lou looks at Sally: 


ANCHOR Newswatcher Connie Bishop is standing by with 
a live evecam report from our sister city. 

CONNIE BISHOP Bob, it’s the second night of violence 
in this normally quiet vet generally swinging casino capital 
of the East. Police Chief Allmond is the man with the answers 
and he’s pulling up right now. Is there any connection be- 
tween tonight's murder and yesterday's brutal slaving in 
Parkmobile? 


CHIEF ALLMOND \\e re tracing a new lead today. 
CONNIE BISHOP Jou sound angry. 
CHIEF ALLMOND /'in damn angry. If the mobsters 


come to Atlantic City, they're dead. They're going to have to 
answer to me personally. 


CONNIE BISHOP So these are mob-connected slayings? 
CHIEF ALLMOND There's no mob slayings in Atlantic 


City. Let them kill themselves someplace else, not on my turf. 
CONNIE BISHOP Chief, are there any witnesses? 
CHIEF ALLMOND Connie, please. Thank you. 
CONNIE BISHOP So, there you have it, Bob, no clues. 


No witnesses. No one’s even sure how they got away. 
Lou looks at Sally happily. 


ANCHOR Thank you, Connie. We'll have more from At- 
lantic City as this dramatic story unfolds. 


Lou and Sally clink their plastic champagne glasses. 
INT. GRACE’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Grace is massaging Chrissie’s feet. 

GRACE Is this the stomach? Is this the baby? 
CHRISSIE Jhiat feels nice. 


GRACE | came here during the war. A Betty Grable look- 
alike contest. The Boardwalk was filled with hundreds of 
Betty Grable look-alikes from all over America selling war 
bonds. (She sings) “On the Boardwalk in Atlantic City/Life 
will be peaches and cream . . .” 


CHRISSIE And you never went back home? 


GRACE \o. | met some boys. Lou. Cookie Pinza, who I later 
married... Atlantic City became my home. You ought to fly 
home. I'll treat you to the plane ticket. 


CHRISSIE You will’ 

GRACE If you can get a seat belt around that. 
CHRISSIE | never use a seat belt. | don’t believe in gravity. 
GRACE We both lost our men through a shooting. 


CHRISSIE | don't mind that Dave's dead. It just means 
he'll get reincarnated sooner, that’s all. 


GRACE You mean Cookie's coming back? 


CHRISSIE Sure. Everything comes back. You sure look after 
people good. 


GRACE | never had to look after anybody. I was a princess. 
Grace smiles triumphantly. 

INT. THE MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

Sally and Lou are drinking champagne and eating potato 


chips. The eleven o'clock news comes on the television. 
There is a story about the Atlantic City murders. 181 
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LOU That's us. 

They watch the report. Sally watches Lou. 

SALLY You want a pillow? 

LOU No, I'm fine. More champagne? 

TIME CUT: 

Sally turns off one bedside lamp and lies down on the 
bed. Lou turns off the other lamp and pushes the two 
beds side by side. He lies down. 

LOU | like that, making the news. 

SALLY Who was Bugsy Siegel? 

LOU The coldest. The meanest. 

SALLY And he was your cellmate? 

LOU Well, | gotta be honest. | was in the slammer on a d&d .... 
SALLY What's that? 


LOU A drunk and disorderly. They brought Bugsy into the 
tank for ten minutes before they took him to Leavenworth. 
Boy, was he pissed off. He didn’t even know me. 


SALLY And that’s all? 

LOU | never killed anybody in my life. 

SALLY | never thought you did. 

LOU But | did tonight. You saw it? 

SALLY Yeah, | saw it. 

Lou gels up from the bed and picks up the champagne bottle. 
LOU Some champagne? 

SALLY \o. 


LOU You know... . you got all those young guys. Bernie. You 
could still see them. I’m an old man. 


SALLY Is this a proposal? 

LOU Did anybody ever take such good care of you? 
SALLY \o. 

LOU 10 you feel safe? 

SALLY \es. 

LOU Florida. They got nice weather in Florida. 
SALLY They got great food in France. 


LOU | vot old friends in Florida. I'll buy you new clothes, 
show you off. 


SALLY Show off what? 


LOU Let the boys see how well I turned out. Please come. 


SALLY | ‘ve never been to Florida. 


They look at each other: 


Another report on the Atlantic City murders comes on the 


lelevision. 

ANCHOR And now more word on that double murder in 
Atlantic City. Come in, Connie Bishop. 

CONNIE BISHOP \e ve just had a break in the Atlantic 
City story. A witness has come forward who has described the 
gunman. This is a police composite of that man. 


A drawn face appears on the screen. It looks like some 


kind of werewolf. 

Lou, thrilled, pulls his chair closer to the screen. 

LOU Hey! It’s me! That's me! 

CONNIE BISHOP Anyone with any information should 


please call the Atlantic City hotline. All calls will be kept con- 
fidential. 

LOU We'll stop on the way down and buy all the newspa- 
pers. This story is going to be big all over the country. “Gang- 
land Slaying Rips Apart Atlantic City!” 

Sally looks at him in all his excitement. 


SALLY (ery quietly) France is very nice. 


EXT. MOTEL - DAWN 
A cheesy motel outside of Atlantic City. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAWN 

Lou and Sally are both in bed. Lou wakes. He sees Sally 
asleep under the covers. He looks at her. He picks up the 
phone and very quietly goes into the 


INT. MOTEL BATHROOM - DAWN 
He shuts the door behind him. He sits on the john and 
dials. 


INT. GRACE’S APARTMENT —- DAWN 
Grace is sitting up in bed reading a magazine. She 
answers on the first ring. Chrissie is asleep beside her. 


LOU (1/0.) Grace? Is that you, Grace? Hello? 


GRACE (Furious) How dare you wake me in the middle of 
the night? Where the hell are you? I've got a pregnant child 
here. You're supposed to make me feel safe! 


INT. MOTEL BATHROOM - DAWN 


LOU Did you see the news? About those two hoods that got 
killed? Guess who did it? 


GRACE (1.0. Where the hell are you? 


LOU Grace, did you hear what I said? The murderer they’ re 
looking for, that’s me. 


INT. GRACE’S APARTMENT - DAWN 


GRACE You? Don't kid me. You must be kidding. You going 
soft in the head? That was you? Those are dangerous men— 


INT. MOTEL BATHROOM - DAWN 
Lou is thrilled with her response. 
LOU | wish you could be here. 


GRACE (1:0.) I wish I could be there, too. Will you tell me 
where you are? 


LOU No. | can’t tell you where I'm at. 

GRACE (10.) Who's there with you? Is it that girl upstairs? 
LOU What? I’m alone. Just me. All alone... 

INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAWN 

Sally wakes up and hears Lou in the bathroom. 

LOU /0.5.) Will you shut up and listen? 


Sally gets up and puts on her shoes. She sees Lou's wallet 
in his white suit jacket, draped over the chair. She opens it. 
She sees the money. She takes it out. 


INT. MOTEL BATHROOM - DAWN 
Lou opens the bathroom door a crack and looks out. 


GRACE (1.0.) Oh no, I can hear someone around there. | 
know you're not there by yourself. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAWN 
CLOSE-UP: The money. 


Sally has the money in her hands. She puts some of it back 
in Lou's wallet and puts the rest in her sweater pocket. 


CLOSE-UP: Lou's face looking out of the bathroom door. 
He sees what she’s done. 


INT. MOTEL BATHROOM - DAWN 


GRACE (1.0.) —and I have had it. You get back here in 
five minutes or you are fired! 


LOU ['l/ talk to you later. 


He hangs up the phone and goes into 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAWN 
Sally is sitting on the bed. 


LOU Good morning. 


SALLY It’s light out. 

LOU Jesus, I’m thirsty. 

SALLY You want some juice? 

LOU No. You want me to go out and get something? 
SALLY No, I'll go. Why don’t you rest? 

LOU No. I'd love to go. 

SALLY It sounds crazy, but I'd really like a pizza. | think I'll 
20. 

LOU | love pizza. I'll get it. 

SALLY We'll flip. 

She tosses a coin. He catches it. 

LOU Heads. 

Lou does not let her see the coin. 

LOU You win. 

They realize they are saying goodbye. 

LOU 10 you need money? 

SALLY No. 

Lou gives her the car keys. 

LOU You'll need these. 

SALLY Thanks... 

Sally starts to go. She stops. 

SALLY What do you want? Mushrooms? Anchovies? 
LOU No anchovies. 

SALLY Me neither. 

LOU Don't forget to ditch the car soon. 

Sally goes to the door. She turns back. 

SALLY You saved my life. 

Lou shrugs. She goes. 

EXT. MOTEL - DAWN 


Sally runs out the door, down the stairs and into the Lin- 
coln Continental. 


LOU'S POV: 
He watches her drive away. 


CLOSE-UP: He smiles. 


INT. LINCOLN CONTINENTAL - DAWN 
Sally is speeding in the car. She turns on the radio. 


RADIO Sunrise Semester. New Jersey's University of the Air- 183 
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waves. Today we will be discussing the great wines of France. 
Have you ever considered a trip to La Belle France? 


Sally bursts out laughing. 
RADIO Let's start with champagne. Three centuries ago, a 
monk by the name of Dom Perignon 


INT. MOTEL - FRONT DESK - DAWN 


LOU (70 the Clerk) Vd like a taxi back to Atlantic City. 

The CLERK is reading the morning paper. The headline 
reads “Drug Murders Rip Allantic City.” There are large 
police photos of Vinnie and Felix. 


LOU | did that. 
Ihe clerk looks at Lou. He nods wearily. He dials a cab. 


INT. TROCADERO HOTEL - CORRIDOR - DAY 
CLOSE-UP: Grace, all dolled up in a mink coat and a hat, 
is quite apprehensive. 

Grace walks down the corridor to Room 307. She rings 
the doorbell. Alfie opens the door. The card game is still 
going on in the room. 


ALFIE Yes? | think you have the wrong room. 


Grace holds out the last bit of cocaine in the silver foil. 
fies jaw drops 


GRACE One thousand. 
ALFIE Why not? 


He reaches into bis pocket and hands her a thousand-dol 
lar bill. He shuts the door 


Grace turns and walks back up the corridor holding up 
the thousand-dollar bill. Lou is standing at the other end 
of the corridor. He applauds her. She takes his arm. They 
leave. 


EXT. BOARDWALK - DAY 

Grace and Lou walk down the Boardwalk. She proudly 
holds his arm. Behind them, a wrecking ball strikes a 
building, preparing to demolish it. The building won't give. 


The ball hits it again. The building won't give. 


THE END 
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Writing 
Allantic City 


A Talk with John Guare 





UAW [Ned 


John Guare, born in 1938, was raised in Queens, New 
York. He graduated from Georgetown University in 1960 
and attended the Yale Drama School, receiving his 
M.F.A. in 1963. After a stint in the Air Force Reserve, 
Guare became involved with the group of playwrights 
at New York City’s Café Cino, where he presented a 
series of one-act plays, including The Loveliest After- 
noon of the Year, Something I'll Tell You Tuesday and 
Muzeeka, which won an Obie Award in 1968. Guare’s 
first major success as a playwright was with The House 
of Blue Leaves, staged in New York in 1971, which gar- 
nered both a New York Drama Critics Circle Award and 
an Obie Award for Best Play. That same year, Guare 
wrote a musical adaptation of Shakespeare's Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, which won both the Tony and the 
New York Drama Critics Circle Award for Best Musical, 
as well as a Drama Desk Award. Guare has since writ- 
ten a number of notable works for the theater, including 
Marco Polo Sings a Solo (1973), Rich and Famous 
(1976), Landscape of the Body (1977), Bosoms and 
Neglect (1979), Lydie Breeze (1982), Six Degrees of 
Separation (1990), which won a New York Drama Critics 
Circle Award and an Obie, and Four Baboons Adoring 
the Sun (1992). 

Guare’s screenplays include Taking Off, written with 
director Milos Forman in 1971, Atlantic City (which 
received the 1981 New York, Los Angeles and National 
Film Critics Circle Awards, as well as an Academy Award 
nomination) and the screenplay adaptation of Six 
Degrees of Separation (1993). He is co-editor of the Lin- 
coln Center New Theater Review, is a council member of 
the Dramatists Guild, and was elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters in 1989. Guare, who lives 
in New York City, is currently finishing a new play. His 
screenplay based on the life of Marlene Dietrich will be 
directed by Pedro Almodovar. 

The version of Atlantic City published here is Guare’s 
final draft, completed on December 31, 1979. The script 
was 100 pages long. 


How did Mlantic City come about? 


Well, in 1979, the Canadian government instituted a plan allow- 
ing every dollar spent in film production that year to be 100 per- 
cent tax-deductible. This rabbi from Winnipeg had raised a 
bunch of money, and asked Louis Malle to direct a thriller with 
Susan Sarandon and a bankable male star. The script that they 
had started on had just not worked out, and Louis, whom I had 
met only a couple of times, and really didn’t know, had seen a 
play of mine at The Public Theater called Landscape of the 
Body, so he called me and said he had a problem, and asked if 
he could come to New York and see me. 

He came down on July 27, 1979, and explained that they had 
$7.5 million and no script, and he did not want to let the money 
go to waste—did I have any ideas? I had been very interested in 
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Atlantic City, because when I was a kid, our neighbor was a man 
named Tony Ray, who had worked at the Waldorf and was my 
parents’ friend. He had more recently moved down there to take 
over this old hotel, Chalfont-Haddon Hall. Atlantic City was 
going bust, it was dying, and he was the man who was instru- 
mental in bringing gambling to the town. My mother talked to 
his wife all the time about how things were going down there— 
in fact, she even bought me stock in Resorts International—I 
mean, ten dollars’ worth—and I kept reading about it in the 
paper. Was this going to happen? Was this city going to come 
back? There was something in the air about Atlantic City. 

Knowing that Louis was a documentary filmmaker—he’d 
made some extraordinary films about India, like Calcutta—I 
said to him that I felt the world of Atlantic City just sounded 
photographically interesting. I called Tony Ray that day, and I 
asked him if we could come down to see him, and he said to 
come down the following morning. Louis said, “I’m going to 
France tomorrow morning,” and I convinced him to put it off a 
day. So we went down on July 28. As we were leaving New York, 
there was a big Indian parade going on, I mean, like, giant Bud- 
dhas everywhere—I’ve never seen anything like it since—and 
horrible traffic jams. It was almost impossible to get out of town, 
and Louis said, “Ah. It’s like Calcutta: this is a good sign.” 

So we finally got down to Atlantic City, and if it hadn’t been 
for Tony Ray, we wouldn't have been able to find our way into it. 
Tony took us all through Atlantic City: we walked into the old 
hotel he'd taken over, which was now Resorts International, and 
we saw right away this oyster bar where these young girls were 
working. And Tony said, “You see, you have to work here a num- 
ber of months while you're taking lessons to be a dealer; you 
have to do the menial job to prove yourself.” And immediately, 
we saw that that’s what Susan /Sarandon] would be doing. We 
were there about eight hours, and had dinner with Tony, writing 
everything down. We learned that it was all a place of rules. I'd 
also found an Atlantic City picture book, and in it we saw that in 
1929, there was a gangsters’ convention, and there was a photo 
with Al Capone sitting in the front. And in the back, there was a 
boy—a young man, a teenage hood—and we said, “That's our 
man.” Also, we knew we had to find a bankable male star—I 
don’t know how it is today, but at that time “bankable” meant 
an older actor, who could guarantee the investment of whichever 
insurance company was putting up the money for the film—so 
when we saw this boy from 1929, we knew he would be our 
character Lou, who had stayed in Atlantic City. 

Also, we saw this old crummy apartment house on the board- 
walk, and we knew that would be the spot where these two char- 
acters, Sally and Lou, would live, where they would meet. The 
rules of the town started to inform us—we stayed up all night 
talking. There was one caveat, however—in order to qualify for 
the tax dollars, the picture had to be made by December 31, 
1979. And it was already the end of July. I said, “Well, we'll do 
it.” Fearless. Crazy. But it was just too good of a thing to pass 
up; we were too excited. So Louis went back to France, and I 
promised to visit him there about ten days later with a first draft. 


And I did. I remember my wife and I were riding on the train 
down to Toulouse, where he was going to pick us up, and I sud- 
denly said to her, “I don’t even remember what he looks like. 
What have I gotten into?” It was the first time I had relaxed in 
ten days. It was night, and we pulled into the station, and I saw 
someone waiting for the train, holding a book, who I was pretty 
sure was Louis. We went up to him, and I asked what he was 
reading. He said, “Oh, it’s this book, Les Mystéres de Paris, by 
Eugene Sue.” And I took out the English translation of the same 
book, which I'd been reading on the way there, and he said, 
“This is another sign. First Calcutta, now this.” It was like that. 
We had a remarkable time. 


How close was this first draft you'd written to the shooting script? 


That first draft really went on. In that one, Chrissie had the baby, 
and Lou and Grace got stuck with it at the end. It was much 
longer, like almost 200 pages. Atlantic City was just so interest- 
ing. And once I got to France we just kept writing and writing — 
we didn’t know where to cut—and finally Louis said, “This 
should be 100 pages,” and he turned to page 100 and said, “This 
is it. This kid is never born. Forget this kid.” Our model for the 
picture, strangely, was Nashville. One of the things we'd both loved 
aout that film was that, against a very strong sense of place, it 
had a number of very simple stories, but when all twined to- 
gether it provided this great narrative model. Like Nashville, we 
wanted to have a very simple arc. So when we decided to end the 
action around page 100, we took events that had happened later 
and brought them forward, that kind of thing. 


You've also spoken about another inspiration for the story, 
namely that of the Bellini opera Norma, which Sally plays on 
her portable tape player in the script and film. 


Both Louis and I loved opera, and the minute we knew that she 
was going to work at the oyster bar, it seemed appropriate. And 
also, my mother-in-law had sent me a book of Heloise’s House- 
hold Hints, and | looked up in the book to see what Heloise had 
to say about fish odors, and she recommended, “Just squirt 
lemon,” so suddenly that opening image of her cleaning herself 
with the lemon—Susan being so phenomenally beautiful and 
voluptuous—it just seemed to be right. And I decided that that 
would have to be the first time we saw her—she would be this 
unattainable goddess in that first image, and then we'd find out 
more about her later. The idea was to accompany that with the 
aria “Casta Diva” —chaste goddess—from Norma. But it was 
phony and pretentious if you just put it on the soundtrack. On 
the other hand, though, why would she listen to opera; how do 
you justify that? So we thought, “She's trying to better herself by 
listening to opera.” And then, “So who’s trying to teach her 
opera?” Well, obviously, her croupier teacher! And then, she 
wants to go to Europe, to Monte Carlo, etc. So out of that one 
image—a beautiful girl working at an oyster bar—everything 
starts to multiply, and you begin to let the character tell you 
the story. 


Speaking of letting the character communicate to you, | 
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remember reading an anecdote of yours, that’s applicable 
to this, about an experience in a motel room— 


In New Orleans. I was hitchhiking across country—I'd just got- 
ten out of the Air Forcee—and I ended up in New Orleans in this 
real fleabag called the Senate Hotel, like a dollar a night. | 
remember I was really zonked, and went right to bed. But on the 
other side of the wall, I suddenly heard this scratching noise, 
and a frail voice saying, “Help me . . . help me... .” And I asked, 
“Are you all right?” and they just kept saying, “Help me. . . .” | 
got scared, but I didn’t want to go next door—this was a terrible 
place—and finally, I fell asleep. The next morning, | saw a 
woman in the bathroom at the end of the hall, washing her 
baby, and I wondered if that was her, although I didn’t ask her. 
But that seemed to me to be how a writer approaches character: 
it doesn’t come fully grown. You hear it on the other side of a 
wall—scratching, scratching—and the more you work, the 
more the wall becomes a scrim, and then finally you can see it. 
But it’s about asking the question, “Who are you? What do you 
want?” and not being me in the bed, frightened and not wanting 
to get involved. It’s exactly the opposite. So there was a lot of 
play in Atlantic City about that. | had known Susan for quite 
some time, and was so impressed by her. Her beauty was remark- 
able, and also she was so down-to-earth, as she still is today. So 
part of the story had to be Burt /Lancaster] finding her, and 
asking her about her life. So that’s what created the story. 


What about the other characters? How did Grace evolve? 


I had an aunt—my uncle had married a terrible woman who 
had come to New York in a Mary Pickford look-alike contest— 
and Grace was pretty much modeled on her. My terrible Aunt 
Peggy—she was a shrew. But then, from there, I thought, “She's 
a gangster’s moll,” and again, from that I had to figure out her 
connection to Lou. “Of course, he was a protection man!” And 
then I thought, “But he was a protection man who never pro- 
tected anybody.” So that was the way everybody was realized, just 
playing with those images: a gangster who was a cowardly lion, 
or a chaste goddess who happens to be from Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan. One of the great things about working with Louis 
was that there was never any censorship. Louis would follow 
anything: “Say more. Say more. More! More!” Sometimes you 
might waste days following something, but there was no strand 
that he wouldn’t have as much play with as possible, because 
something would always come out of it. And even if it didn’t 
work, we knew why it came to a dead end. That was the best 
thing about him: he trusted the writer to say, “I don’t know 
where I’m going, but let me follow this, let’s see if there's any- 
thing here.” It was never that automatic “No. I don’t like it.” 
You never felt the sense of being straitjacketed. 


So this all took place during this trip to France? 


Yes. We took this first draft, and we had to prepare something to 
give to the producers so that they would continue with it. So we 
prepared a “backer’s audition.” Almost like a musical, we did all 
the big scenes from it. They then gave us the go-ahead. It was 


now the end of August. So in order to finish by December 31, we 
had to start shooting by the middle of October. Oh, and also, 
because it was a French-Canadian film, all the interiors had to 
be shot in Montreal, and the crew had to be Canadian. 


I’m assuming that Sally and Dave's being from Saskatch- 
ewan had something to do with the backers as well? 


That’s all because of that, yes. I literally got out a map and 
looked for funny places to come from in Canada. “Moose Jaw.” 
“Saskatchewan.” If it had been an American-financed picture, it 
would have been Altoona, or someplace like that. 


How did you come up with the characters of Dave and Chrissie? 


It would be Sally’s nightmare. She wanted to start a new life. 
One of the Atlantic City rules we found out about was that the 
casinos would not hire anyone without doing a family check, 
and if you had any gangster connections, or bad connections of 
any kind, you were punished for your relatives’ jobs. That had to 
be, then, where she was vulnerable. She's a girl who's come from 
another country, trying to start anew, trying to improve herself, 
and everything is fine as long as her past is kept secret. 


In your directions, you describe her apartment as eliciting 
“the feeling of a woman who has thrown away everything 
she has ever owned and is completely starting from scratch.” 


That's right. The minute we heard from Tony Ray that if you 
were married or related to someone who's a con, or a criminal of 
some sort, “we don’t want you here, because of the people you 
might attract,” we knew there had to be somebody who not only 
would represent this past she was trying to escape, but who 
would put her future in peril. 


What's interesting here is that, although Sally's past material- 
izes in the form of these two characters, there is never any 
particularly direct reference to what, in fact, actually hap- 
pened in Saskatchewan, or Las Vegas, to make her want to 
escape in the first place. 


That's all you need to know. What's most important about her is 
her dreams. That she wants to get out of there; she’s been sad- 
dled with this guy and she wants to flee. 


This screenplay is fairly specific in terms of camera direc- 
tions; were these the result of Malle’s input as director? 


What we wanted to do—and this was working with Louis—was 
make sure that no scene would take place in a neutral space. It’s 
not so much that it’s camera-specific; it’s just that it’s very site- 
specific. One of the things I learned from Louis was that you can 
write back, because the camera will take care of a lot of it. And it 
was then that | realized that working with a good director—a 
confident director—is like working with a good composer. 
When you’re writing a musical, there are certain things you 
don’t have to write, because the music will take care of it. Louis 
wanted to make sure that wherever the scene was, it was not in a 
neutral space. 


Many reviewers have mentioned that Atlantic City itself 
almost acts as another character in this film. That must have 
been a bit of a new experience for you, because most of your 
plays, like most theater, only suggest location, background. 
Here, as you've mentioned, it’s a primary force, a dramatic 
presence. 


That’s right. Well, that’s one of the things that a movie does best. 
| think the theater is basically a poem, a metaphor. You can 
have a bare stage. | always remember an experience with an 
actress, Mildred Dunnock—she’d been the original wife-in 
Death of a Saleeman—up at Yale at the Story Theater. She 
must have been in her 70s at the time, and she came out 
onstage and said, “I am 15 years old, I am a princess and I am 
the prettiest girl in the kingdom.” And you know what? You 
believed it. | mean, you can have a great battle scene in theater 
with only four people on the stage. The movies, what they do 
best is tell the truth, show the truth. And that’s what happened 
here: that documentary quality of film was really able to devour, 
suck up the energy of that remarkable place. By the way, the 
good thing was that we shot all of the Atlantic City exteriors first, 
and that really infused the rest of the shoot in Montreal. The 
entire city was under construction at that point; you were trip- 
ping over atmosphere, it was so profound. 


As you mentioned, this film was originally going to be a 
thriller. Although it’s hardly that, there is one scene here that 
calls up that genre: the chase scene in the parking garage 
which ends with Dave's murder. Was that something you 
envisioned doing from the very beginning? 


We had an entirely different conception of that originally. The 
chase scene was going to be much more matter-of-fact, it was 
going to be very simple: the kid was going to come out, see the 
gangsters, and run—almost incidental. And then we were walk- 
ing up the boardwalk, and we came upon Parkmobile, and 
knew we had to use it, it was just right. What was thrilling about 
it was that it gave people this sense of striving, climbing. And it 
was so beautiful at the top: it was the most beautiful view in all 
of Atlantic City. That was another example of being influenced 
by the place. I mean, we were down there, and we had gone into 
production, but every day we were taking advantage of accidents. 
Like the Michel Piccoli /Josef] scene: I knew I was going to have 
to write a big scene for him, but it wasn’t until I went to the 
dealer classes that I came up with it. 


His speech in that scene, where he talks about how “every- 
body hates the dealer,” is like some kind of existential 
lament. Was this from the classes, or off the top of your head? 


That all came from things that were said in the classes. 


When did you come up with the bus scene, in which Sally 
convinces the bus driver that Lou is actually her senile father? 


That one I knew from the beginning. It came out of the vast age 
difference of the two leads. You had to justify the love story. You 
had to mention somewhere that she was young enough to be his 


daughter. It’s as simple as that. They had fallen in love, but the 
only way to make it believable would be to have it stated. It was 
just irresistible to have her say to the bus driver, “That man is 
my father. Get him off the bus.” And then have the old man say, 
“But I made love to this girl today,” and the bus driver says, 
“Don’t be naughty.” That's the kind of stuff where you knew you 
were home. 


Was Burt Lancaster your first choice? 


No, he wasn’t. We wanted an actor with a profound aura, like 
the city itself. Our first choice was Henry Fonda. And when you 
say that you want to have a bankable star, they literally punch 
into an insurance computer, and for Fonda they said, “Oh, he 
can only work 45 minutes at a time and then has to rest, and 
there can be no walking, etc.” So he was out. Then we started 
dreaming high, and since I'd worked in the theater and all, we 
decided to go to Laurence Olivier. Again, he could only work 
attended by a nurse; he had some health problems. There was 
Jimmy Stewart, but he had a heart condition. We were looking 
for a very American type. We went to another actor who shall 
remain nameless, who had made gangster pictures. He said, 
“T've just had a face-lift, and I’m playing 45 now.” His hair was 
dyed, too. The next one on the list was Burt Lancaster. We had 
resisted him because we felt he was a very hammy actor, but it 
got to be that A) the script was sent to him and he loved it, and 
B) he was in perfect condition, looked great, and had no vanity, 
strangely. His hair was white, but he was prepared to color it any 
color we wanted. He was shocked that we actually wanted it his 
natural color. He would take his shirt off—he was in great phys- 
ical condition. We didn’t realize until after the first reading, in 
Canada—the week before we went down to Atlantic City to start 
shooting—that we had stumbled onto something great. It had 
been a mistake to want the Americana of Henry Fonda or Jimmy 
Stewart, or the Britishness of Olivier, or even James Mason. Burt 
was Closer to the character because of his work as a gangster in 
films like 7he Killers. 


Once he committed to the film, did you have to do a lot of 
rewriting, or did the role fit him pretty well as written? He 
seems made for the part. 


Well, he loved the script, and the other men who read it never 
even gave us any feedback on it. Burt loved the romance with 
the young girl, all of it. But then he started to act, and he really 
gave this nightmare performance. And Louis kept saying, “Pull 
it down. Pull it down.” And Burt would say, “Okay. We'll do it 
two ways. We'll do it once for the little froggy, and then we'll do 
it the way it should be done.” He'd give bis performance first: 
“Oh, the Atlantic Ocean! You shoulda seen it! My girl, my 
love!” And then he would throw away the performance for 
Louis. At one point Louis said, “I should destroy this man’s 
career and release the performance that he wanted to give.” 
However, as it went along, Burt realized that simpler was better. | 
would have had to do much more rewriting had we been able to 
cast one of the other actors, pulling back from the sexual 
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involvement and the physicality of the character, because there 
would have been some frailty. There was no frailty with Burt, 
none at all. He was at his peak, really. 


When production started, did you have a presence on the set? 


Yes. Louis wanted me there all the time, because he was paying 
great attention to the text—I didn’t realize that that was an 
anomaly at the time. Burt told me that I was the first writer he'd 
met on a movie set in 15 years. I remember the producers came 
down and were furious because | was being paid a per diem to 
be there throughout the shoot—what was I doing there? And 
Louis responded to them with the immortal words, “If you have 
somebody here for the hair, why wouldn't you have somebody 
here for the words?” I’ve learned that a confident director likes 
the writer around, because it’s just one more bit of help. 


His respect for the text seems much more like the attitude of a 
theater director. 

Well, Louis and I both hated the ragged improvisational stuff 
that can sometimes take the air right out of a scene. Something 
we both admired were Marcel Ophuls’ films—that formality, 
that heightened sense of text. Other directors are very different: 
when I worked with Milos Forman on Zaking Off, he wouldn't 
let the actors even see the script. He would read it to them. He'd 
say to Buck Henry and Lynn Carlin, the two leads, “Okay, now, 
Buck, you say, ‘Why do you think she ran away,’ and Lynn, you 
say, ‘Because she would have phoned, she always phoned.’ Got 
that? Roll it!” That was very much a sense of the director 
manipulating the actors, creating a vulnerability that was 
appropriate to the film. That was one way to work. But this was 
different, and wonderful. The night before every scene Louis and 
I would go to the location, and the two of us would act out the 
scene with all the parts, figure out the camera moves, every- 
thing. That was what I thought every experience would be like. 


Did you do a lot of rewriting during production? 


We'd take advantage of things by watching dailies every night. 
For instance, if Susan would burst out laughing in a take, and 
we wanted to keep that, we'd write something to make her 
laugh, to take advantage of the life that was in the frame. But 
the most important thing occurred in the scene where Lou and 
Sally come back into their building after being roughed up by 
the gangsters, and Sally learns that the reason Lou has so much 
money is that he’s been selling the drugs that Dave stole. Well, it 
was a nightmare to put together. We couldn’t figure out how to 
keep the action going, the information going; how to make it 
apparent that Lou would know that Sally was getting this infor- 
mation from Chrissie. How could he hear what she was saying? 
We were watching dailies, and through sheer accident, in one of 
the takes Sally’s apartment door had been left open by mistake, 
and we realized that we could use that and just keep the sound 
going in that scene. It allowed us to reduce everything. 


When was the film finished? 
December 31, 1979. 


How long was the first assembly? 


Only about ten minutes longer than the final cut. It was very 
tight; there were only a few other scenes that were cut. I think 
Lou might have met a couple more people from the old days, 
and, in the very beginning, after Dave steals the drugs from the 
telephone booth, there was a scene of Dave and Chrissie driving 
in their car, which breaks down—that led into the scene of 
them walking along the road, hitchhiking. Louis decided in the 
editing room to cut directly from the drug deal to the walking 
scene, which worked well. And then, also, Michel Legrand, the 
composer, had written a full score for one cut of the film. Louis 
and I just hated it. The music was beautiful, but it just wasn’t 
right. There was actually a soundtrack album that was released 
with Legrand’s score, but most of it didn’t end up in the film. We 
realized that the music in the movie only worked when it was 
source music. 


A lot of that source music is not referenced in the script, but 
it plays such an important role in establishing the tone of 
many of the scenes. I'm thinking of the Muzak that underlies 
the scene in the flower shop, or the one in the diner after they 
leave the hospital. You wrote a play, Muzeeka, about a man 
who works for “the biggest largest piped-in music company 
in the whole wide world.” Did you have some input into the 
music selection? 


We just felt that the music should represent all parts of the 
country, from, you know, “Casta Diva” to Robert Goulet—who's 
also Canadian, by the way. 


What about the moment in the film where Grace, waiting for 
Lou to arrive, changes channels on the TV and reacts to each 
new program? That wasnt in the script, either. 


You want to know something? Louis's brother, Vincent, got us a 
tape of source stuff that wouldn't cost anything—it was copy- 
right-free—so we used that there. The minute that we had Kate 
Reid for that part, we wanted to give her more to do, because 
she’s such a terrific actress. By the way, that was another part we 
had trouble casting. We sent it first to Ginger Rogers, and she 
was furious. She said, “How dare you send me this filth!” She 
was a Christian Scientist or something: “I have to say all these 
foul, dirty things, I have to lay in bed the whole time. . . .” Kate 
was only in her 40s, believe it or not—and also Canadian. We 
wanted her.to have a moment alone, where she could just react 
to the television, where she’s not just dumbly watching, but 
reacting. It’s easy enough to just show someone sitting there 
watching, but Kate was like, “What am I watching? A quiz show? 
Is it scary? What do you want?” That was just Kate being avail- 
able, and we felt she should exhibit every emotion in that scene. 


Compared to your work for the theater, Atlantic City seems 
gentler, less extreme—or violent—in its imagery. I'm think- 
ing, for instance, of Landscape of the Body, where the charac- 
ter of Betty is accused of decapitating her son, or Bosoms and 
Neglect, in which a woman has been so neglectful of her 





body that one of her cancer-ridden breasts has a hole in it, 
into which she stuffs a Kotex. Do you agree with that, and if so, 
does it have something to do with it being a different medium? 
But I'll tell you something: I think the imagery in this film és 
violent, like the destruction of the city, for instance—it literally 
opens with a building being demolished. The same with the 
scene at Parkmobile, and the constant presence of the gangsters. 
I’d seen that telephone booth thing happen many times in 
Times Square—I used to love sitting in a coffee shop on 46th 
Street, watching people do it. And I think Sally is very much like 
the character of Betty in Landscape of the Body—she’s coming 
from a small town to find a new life—the outsider. Grace is very 
much like Bunny in House of Blue Leaves. As a matter of fact, 
Kate Reid played the mother in Bosoms and Neglect. And the 
scene with Robert Goulet, when Sally has to identify Dave's body 
and he sings to her, that seems to be right out of Blue Leaves or 
Landscape of the Body. They had actually been two separate 
scenes, originally, and when I put them together, that’s when it 
started to find its own texture. 


In the preface to the published version of House of Blue Leaves, 
you say, “I'm not interested so much in how people survive 
as in how they avoid humiliation.” 


Well, that’s what everybody in this story shares. I mean, Sally's 
trying to avoid the humiliation of Dave and the fact that he ran 
off with her sister, and Lou’s secret shame is that he never pro- 
tected anybody. You don’t do that consciously, but you look back 
and say, “Oh, yeah.” 


You've also treated the theme of old age in your other work. 
A line from Something I'll Tell You Tuesday, spoken by its 
elderly protagonist, reminds me a bit of the character of Lou: 
“The worst part about getting old is not having the energy to 
Sight.” 


I’m fascinated by people who just find themselves being old. | 
mean, my father was a lot of Lou. I'd go down to Long Beach 
with my parents, and I'd walk down the boardwalk with my 
father, who lived very much in the past. He would always say, 
“You should have seen it then.” Nothing today was any good. 


Another hallmark of your characters is their resiliency. How- 
ever vulnerable they may be, whatever weaknesses they 
have, they never seem to buckle under. 


Why would you want to buckle under? There'd be no story. You 
can’t have them buckle. 


Although you're known primarily as a playwright, you've 
written several other screenplays, including a few adapta- 
tions of your work for the theater. 


I'd written a play called Cop Out which a producer asked me to 
adapt. But I couldn’t do it—I can’t remember what happened 
there. Also, Carlo Ponti bought 7he House of Blue Leaves, and | 
wrote a screenplay for that. But that was never made, thank God: 


he wanted to make it with Elizabeth Taylor, Richard Burton and 
Sophia Loren. 


Sophia Loren as Bunny? 


No. As Bananas, the little sick wife. Elizabeth Taylor was going 
to play the girlfriend. I mean, it was a nightmare. That was the 
definition of a play that should not be a movie, that belongs on 
the stage, because there’s so much addressing of the audience. 


Is the direct address of an audience something you've ever 
considered using in your work for film? Others have done it, 
like Woody Allen in Annie Hall. 


No. I don’t like that, I don’t like to be talked to. | always remem- 
ber the beginning of Equus, with that fantastic first speech: 
“We're talking about a horse named Nugget. . . .” And when 
Richard Burton did the movie, and we're suddenly in a doctor's 
office, and he looks up like he’s in a headache commercial and 
says, “We're talking about a horse named Nugget,” I was, like, 
“Why is he talking to me?” In my play Six Degrees of Separa- 
tion, the characters were constantly talking to the audience. 
However, the secret of that was that the audience was given a 
very Clear role: of being at a dinner party, or on the other end of 
the telephone. When I was adapting the play for the film, what 
was out in front of the audience became dramatized; we would 
literally see them dining out on the story. Annie Hall works in 
spite of itself because Woody Allen is a stand-up comic, and 
when he does it, we know where we are: we’re in a New York 
cabaret, where he’s allowed to do that with us, he’s confiding in 
us. In the case of Allantic City, it was actually thrilling for me to 
write something without any audience address. 


Speaking of audiences, how did your friend Tony Ray re- 
spond to the finished film of Atlantic City? 


He and his wife were horrified at the movie. We never spoke 
again. They said, “How could you show Atlantic City in this 
light?” I said, “Well, you saw where the cameras were—” They 
said, “That's nobody's business.” | remember during filming we 
went to another casino, when it looked like we wouldn’t be able 
to shoot at Resorts International, and they said no. When we 
asked why, they said, “This movie is completely inaccurate.” So 
we asked, “Inaccurate in what way?” And they said, “It is inac- 
curate to our image of ourselves.” And that’s exactly how Tony 
and the people at Resorts International responded to the film. 
He said, “We couldn't believe it; you had Burt Lancaster and 
Susan Sarandon, these wonderful stars—why wouldn’t you 
show how beautiful Atlantic City is?” And we replied, “Where is 
it?” He said, “That's our business, it’s not anybody else’s busi- 
ness.” They expected we were just going to show the new front 
of Resorts International. Tony’s wife said, “You and Louis are 
so talented, why don’t you do a wonderful musical together, 
like Grease in outer space—that’s what people want to see.” 
Louis said, “She's probably right.” /laughs] 

(The interview with John Guare was conducted by Tod Lippy at 
Guare’s apartment in New York City.) 
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John Sayles 

Continued from page 53 

me is thinking about point of view. For example, I've been in 
two different theatrical productions of Of Mice and Men. In one, 
| played Lenny, and in the other, I played Candy, the older guy 
who's missing a hand. Now, you walk into the same bunkhouse, 
and the same card game is going on, with the same dialogue, 
but, depending on which character you are, you see it in a 
totally different way. And what I try to do with my characters is 
figure out what each particular person’s point of view is about 
each event. With Sam, when he was an adolescent, a guy he 
used to idolize turned out to be a hypocrite, which is the worst 
thing parents can be. This guy who always talked about how you 
have to respect the Mexicans, who went around slapping every- 
body’s back—he’s the guy who’s dragging me out of the car 
because I’m having an affair with a Mexican girl? What bullshit. 
He's a racist, and a hypocrite. That's where Sam is coming from. 
Pilar is coming from a totally different direction: She's a woman 
who kind of settled for this marriage, and now she's got two kids 
to take care of. So she’s not lost in the past, she’s very much in 
the present: “Do I have a life left? Is it all over for me?” From 
now on, she fears she may be like her mother, living for her job, 
and her children, with no personal life. 


There's actually a wonderful line of hers in the script that 
was cut from the film, which she says after Sam mentions to 
her about how she’s “got her mother, and the kids.” And she 
responds, “No, | haven't got them. They've got me.” 


Yeah. So basically, in every scene, you go from that. You put two 
people together with different points of view. It's what I do as a 
director. I go over in the corner with one actor and talk to them 
about what they should be thinking about in a particular scene, 
and then do the same with the other actor. And then you adjust 
it to get the right emotional tone. You want to set up an interest- 
ing dynamic, and that’s what | try to do in the writing as well. 
Another thing I was thinking about was having Sam always ask 
very direct questions, and then having everybody respond to him 
in metaphors—that’s something I really wanted to have 
throughout. Part of it is that they know that they know more 
than he does, and they know that he’s obsessed with this thing 
about his father, and they're thinking, “These fucking kids, they 
don’t have any idea how complex it was. They just want a sim- 
ple yes or no.” And maybe their own children did that same 
thing to them, so they think, “I’m not going to give him a sim- 
ple answer. It’s not a simple world, and he should know that by 
now.” So that’s where lines like Hollis’s, about all the stuff in the 
boat just to “catch a little old fish minding its business,” come 
from, as well as Wesley Birdsong’s comment about being “care- 
ful where you're pokin’.” 

So in fact it’s not only about how they see the world; it’s 
about their rhythm of talking. That's another thing you get from 
acting. It’s another way to separate one character from another. 
Do they use full sentences? Do they use metaphors, or are they 
very direct? 


You've mentioned elsewhere that your ear for dialogue 
comes from novel-writing. 


Yeah, because the novels I’ve written don’t utilize internal 
monologue, and I don’t write a lot of description. Very often, 
you as the reader have to look at that dialogue, and look at 
what the people are doing, and from that figure out what 
they’re thinking. I don’t do a lot of long, metaphoric, Thomas 
Wolfe/William Faulkner editorializing about the characters; it’s 
just not my style. And when you do it on paper, you don’t have 
the actors there, or their rhythms, so you have to be even better 
at it. You have to indicate dialect more. For instance, | can write 
fairly plainly in a movie script, and just indicate things a little 
bit and the actors will do more with it, but no actors are going to 
come in and read my books, so I have to exaggerate things a 
little bit more. 


You've edited most of the films you've written and directed; 
does that affect your writing at all? 


Really, being an editor affects my shooting more than it does my 
writing. With writing, it’s not so much being an editor, it’s being 
a low-budget filmmaker, knowing that every time you shoot five 
minutes you've gotta pay for it. You've got to pay for the actors, 
the place, the equipment, so five pages—that’s a day of shoot- 
ing. If I can eliminate that in the writing, that’s one day off our 
schedule, a day of editing I don’t have to do, less rentals, etc. So 
usually, the first cut—I don’t really do a first assembly—is not 
much more than five minutes longer than the final film. There 
aren't a lot of scenes that will disappear; you just tighten what 
you have. The last draft that I always do is a practical one, after 
the producer, the production manager, the location people have 
seen where we would be likely to shoot everything, and have 
looked at the schedule, and have come back to me and said, “Is 
there any way this night scene can be a day scene? It will be 
cheaper for us to shoot.” And they do it with enough time, usu- 
ally, so that I can rewrite it and feel like I’ve come up with a 
good alternative that tells the story just as well. That practical 
draft is really about the nuts and bolts of scheduling. 


This draft we're publishing is fairly specific in terms of cam- 
era directions; even down to reverse angles in many places. 
When you compare the screenplay to the film, however, the 
setups specified here only occasionally conform to those in 
the final film. 


| do that to get a better sense of the rhythm of the movie. It’s 
how I learned screenplay writing: I started writing for Roger Cor- 
man, and there was never a director involved at that point. What 
happened was, I’d hand in my last draft, and then whoever 
wasn’t on Roger's shit list would get to direct the movie. Basical- 
ly, I'd write it so that a computer could direct it. You know, “CU 
single piranha with hunk of meat in its teeth.” I saw the movie 
in my eyes and put it down on the page. Now, when I write for 
other directors I ask them whether they want them or not, and if 
they don’t, I just say “A room,” and then write the scene. 

Now, the other thing that I'll do sometimes in the directions 





after the slug line is, rather than saying, “Pause,” the way Pinter 
does, I'll put something in there like, “He looks to the left.” | 
don’t necessarily mean for the actor to look to the left or the 
right; it's just that that way he’ll learn the dialogue in two 
pieces, so that there will be a natural pause there. It’s better, I 
think, than leaning on an actor so much. 


You often open a scene with a close-up of an object, such as 
the fishing lure in the scene at the lake with Hollis and Sam. 
Is this purely practical? 


Most always, if it’s meant to be a time cut, you just want some- 
thing to refocus things. What a cut should do is refocus, or even 
confuse the audience, make them say, “Where am I?” That 
“Where am 1?” takes the place of “Three months later. . . .” 
Sometimes you want a kind of association with that object, like 
in thrillers, where you see the knife before the murder happens. 
But also, sometimes you do it in a scene because the next one 
takes place in the same spot, which I hate to do too often. You 
know, they’re cleaning the kitchen in the first scene, and in the 
next, the eggs are sizzling in the frying pan, and then you say, 
“Okay, it must be the next morning at breakfast.” 

When you're writing for theater, your transitions tend to be 
verbal. The classic verbal transition was on the old “Dobie 
Gillis” show. Somebody would say, “Well, I don’t know whether 
that’s going to work,” and then they'd cut to Maynard G. Krebs 
saying, “Work!” The only time I’ve done that in film was in 
Return of the Secaucus Seven. We had a very inexperienced 
crew, which had never shot dramatic stuff before—it took 
almost an entire day to master a tracking shot. Given that I 
couldn’t depend on a lot of camera movement, I decided I 
would make the transitions verbal. At one point, you know, 
somebody says, “I’m really sorry to hear about her and Jeff,” 
and then you cut to David Strathairn in the street saying, “Jeff.” 
I mean, it’s a simple thing and it’s not something I love, but it is 
a little different than a visual transition. 

In Lone Star, for instance, instead of cutting to the face of a 
sergeant who's out of uniform, who you may not recognize, you 
cut to these weird piles of bullets and weird sculptures, and you 
hope people will think, “That guy we met earlier made art out of 
bullets or something,” and they'll know where they are. Instead 
of losing the first few lines of conversation, having to waste the 
first three or four lines before people settle into a scene. 


There are a couple of scenes I'd like to talk about in depth. 
The first is where Sam goes to visit his ex-wife, Bunny, in San 
Antonio. How did that come about? Was it written for 
Frances McDormand? 


Basically, once | conceived of that character, and figured out 
who she was gonna be, I thought, “Boy, Frances could really do 
this well.” But that didn’t limit me, because she’s such a good 
actress. The whole point of hiring her was that you’re not limit- 
ed, and that she can play stuff that’s broad in a way that’s not 
broad, keep the heart in it so it doesn’t just turn into comedy. 
Actually, there’s very little information in that scene which is 


plot-related. Basically, it’s “Is the stuff in the garage still there?” 
That scene is about who Sam is, and what he’s been doing with 
his life, and how lost he is, and comparing him to somebody 
who's not going to escape the past, who's not going to escape her 
father. Here’s this guy who ran away from his own father, 
straight into the arms of his father-in-law. He eventually escaped 
his father-in-law, but she hasn’t. 

That scene is really a play. I often have things in my movies 
that are as much metaphoric and thematic as they are about 
plot information, like the long rap about the anal probe in Pas- 
sion Fish. In that film, the character is basically talking about 
the theme of the movie: “I got a raw deal, and I didn’t ask for it. 
But what did I do? I acted like a professional, and found differ- 
ent ways to attack it.” These types of scenes are always a little bit 
longer, a little bit theatrical, but not quite. I don’t play any spe- 
cial music in them, or anything, but they are there for thematic 
reasons. So given that, what I wanted to see was somebody get it 
together and fall apart repeatedly—manic-depressive behav- 
ior—so that you saw in one scene Sam’s and Bunny's entire 
relationship of 10 years. And you saw what Sam was in that rela- 
tionship: sometimes somebody who humored her, sometimes 
somebody who confronted her. It has the arc of a play; there are 
two acts in it, almost, because she gets that second wind. And she 
has incredible insight, and can be charming, but at other times 
she’s completely crazy. But above all, she’s going to be there 
complaining about Daddy even after he’s dead. 


What about the scene which occurs near the beginning of the 
movie, in which the parents and teachers meet to discuss 
changes in curriculum in the public school? It’s similar to 
the city council meeting scene in City of Hope, in that it offers 
a direct, public confrontation concerning the issues driving 
the film. 


That was always there, and I always wanted Pilar to be there, in 
the center of it. It’s not something that she necessarily thinks 
about later on in the film, but once again, it shows those paral- 
lel universes: history as a family thing, and as a social phenom- 
enon. Is there a “we” here, or is it just “your story” and “my 
story”? If my kids are going to go to public school and I pay 
taxes, do we have to hear the minority group’s version of history? 

Here, I really wanted to make the scene different from the 
one in City of Hope. What this basically involved was a geo- 
graphical decision: I decided to make the meeting smaller, and 
in the form of a circle, so things are coming from every side, as 


opposed to a proscenium situation, where somebody comes up _ 


to the microphone and faces this tribunal of the people in power. 
Here, there’s some question about who's in power: teachers or 
parents? That’s the struggle that goes on in public schools all 
over the place now. It’s a very sensitive issue. When you say to 
someone, “The way you learned history was wrong. The people 
you thought were heroes were actually villains, including your 
great-grandfather,” that’s heavy-duty stuff. That was an impor- 
tant scene, and the main thing I wanted to do there was to say, 
“Here is the water people are swimming in.” And you get little 
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hints of it later on, like when Cody, the bartender, talks about his 
place being the “last stand” for white folks in the area, or Otis 
talks about his bar being one of the only places for a dwindling 
black community to congregate. That was a tight, efficient way 
of getting all that stuff in the air. It was also important to have 
Pilar pulled out of the scene by an incident involving her son, so 
that you realize that she’s sort of on both sides—a teacher and a 
mother. 

Both of these scenes are perfect examples of what you can get 
away with when you're making a fairly complex movie where 
the effect is more cumulative than linear. When you’ re writing a 
linear movie, you want to avoid anything that doesn’t come to a 
conclusion. You know, Bunny is just as crazy when Sam leaves 
her as she was when we first see her. In my movies, very often 
there's a spine, which is the genre story, that’s almost generic, 
but not quite. Here, it’s a detective story. But it’s only a spine, it’s 
not the most important thing. It’s like the difference between 
Dashiell Hammett and Raymond Chandler. Hammett is very 
thin on the page, and it really is about who did what to whom, 
whereas with Chandler it’s all about the trip. When you can join 
the two of them—which is why Chinatown is such a good 
script—you're really doing something great. 


How long did it take you to write a first draft? 


Between two and three weeks. Generally, my first drafts take 
about that much time. The fastest I ever wrote a draft was in six 
days, for Brother from Another Planet, which | had to write in 
between drafts for Clan of the Cave Bear. But once again, I'd 
thought about it quite a bit before starting to write. 


When you finish your first draft, what's your next step? 


I show it to whoever’s going to produce it for me, and we talk 
about what it should cost, and usually, my own stuff doesn’t 
change very much after that. Basically, we do not go to 
financiers until we have the movie I want to make. It’s not, “Tell 
me what you think of this.” It’s more like, “This is the movie we 
want to make; here’s what we think it will cost. Take it or leave 
it.” So I’m writing totally on spec. The second draft is usually 
only about a week, and is really just a touch-up. If it’s taking 
more time than that, that usually means I’m not ready to write 
it yet—same thing with short stories. 


When do you approach actors? Only after you've gotten 
financing? 


If there are actors we really want to commit to, we'll slip them a 
copy of the script and say when we're hoping to shoot it, and ask 
if they’re interested. Now what that means—because none of 
them are famous—is that we don’t have to go to studios and 
say, “We're thinking of Sean Penn for this part,” and everybody 
has to wait around to see whether that’s going to happen or not. 
What we can say is, “Look, assume that this is going to be played 
by somebody who is not that well-known.” We don’t want people 
to predicate their involvement on a certain star being involved, 
because that just takes too much time. 


Did you write any of the parts in this script with actors in 
mind? 


I had Chris Cooper in mind to play Sam, and Elizabeth Pefia as 
Pilar. And I also had Steve Lang /Cliff/ in mind. Sometimes you 
just can’t get people, even if you know them, because they’ re 
too busy. 


And financing went smoothly? 


Yeah, this was kind of one-stop shopping. I'd worked for Castle 
Rock as a screenwriter, working with Rob Reiner, so I kind of 
knew some of the people there, and asked them if they wanted to 
look at the screenplay when I was done, and they did, and said, 
“Yeah, why not.” So that was relatively easy. 


Let's talk about some differences between the version we're 
publishing here and the finished film. In the film, you've 
added lines here and there, which generally seem to clarify 
certain bits of background information. For instance, when 
Hollis and Fenton are complaining about the fact that His- 
panics in town have grumbled about the memorial plaque 
for Buddy Deeds, Sam responds by pointing out that “19 out 
of 20” town residents are Mexicans, not Anglos. 


I think I added that to remind the audience of what the situa- 
tion was very early in the film. Also, it lets them know where 
Sam stands on the race issue. He’s not trying to hold on to it, 
like Cody at the bar. 


A lot of the smaller cuts occur at the beginnings of various 
scenes— 


Very often you give yourself that kind of a margin at the begin- 
ning of a scene. It’s that thing of trying to cut into a scene as 
late as you can, to keep that kind of forward motion. It also 
makes the audience stay on its toes. It doesn’t cost you any more 
to have the actors say a few more lines when you're shooting; 
they're already there for the scene. 

Also, because many of the scenes are not plot scenes— 
they’re there to reinforce something about a character—if you 
feel like the actor has really nailed it beforehand, and the audi- 
ence really gets what he’s about, you can get rid of it. 


There is one addition of yours that is more plotty, in the scene 
in which Otis tells Sam about his run-in with Charley Wade. 
Sam asks him if Roderick, the former owner of the club, kept 
a gun at the bar, and Otis says he did. This telegraphs the last 
flashback scene, when Wade points to the cigar box above the 
bar and Otis pulls out the gun. 


Yeah. I wanted people to know that the gun was in the box. I 
realized when I was preparing to shoot that scene—knowing | 
wanted to do it without words—that if you see the cigar box, it’s 
better if you know the gun is in there so it’s not a big surprise. 


What happened to the character of H.L. Briggs? In the film, 
all of bis lines are spoken by Fenton. 


That was another one of the practical things. Did we really need 


two guys? We were already into casting when I decided that one 
person was enough: I mean, these guys had practically the same 
attitude, and they represented the same polar position in the 
community, so why not just combine them? I'd forgotten about 
old HLL. 


This seems to often happen in the transformation from word 
to image: an excised line of Pilar’s, about her mother “rat- 
“ling around alone” in her “palace,” becomes superfluous 
when we actually can see Mercedes fixing herself a drink 
and sitting down on the porch of her house. 


One of the reasons I was able to cut that line, besides the fact 
that it was at the beginning of a scene, was because now I knew 
what her place was going to look like, and I knew we'd be able 
to go wide enough to really give that sense of its size. With a low- 
budget film, you never know how wide you're going to be able to 
go because you may be showing equipment or something. Once 
you know that you're going to be able to show her as fairly small 
within the frame, then you know you'll be able to evoke her 
loneliness. 


| kept thinking of Pedro Almodovar’ films when Mercedes was 
in the frame: it seemed like she was often shot from extremely 
low angles, which tended to emphasize her toughness. 


The Dutch angles, yeah. What I wanted to do with Mercedes— 
with everybody—was to make everything more visual, because 
there wasn’t that much action in the film. I was trying to use 
power within the frame. So, for instance, when we first see Del's 
character, he’s dead-center in the frame, but by the end, as he 
starts to doubt himself, he gets visually marginalized; he ends 
up more in the corners. He’s also shown on other people's turf, 
and is not in his uniform anymore. With Mercedes, she’s first 
seen out-of-focus in the background—this little woman Hollis 
briefly refers to in the café scene. Then you see her in the restau- 
rant kitchen, and even though she’s still small, she’s giving 
orders, and every time you see her she gains stature, literally. So 
that by the time you see her alone, we're below her, and she 
seems bigger. Miriam Colon, the actress who played Mercedes, is 
very small, so we really had to get below her to give her that kind 
of stature. I did an awful lot of that with Sam as well. I'd often 
have him on the edge of things, looking on, observing. He’s 
unsure of himself, so he’s often off-center. There’s a certain 
amount of that stuff you can do without being really obvious, 
and it kind of helps define the characters. 


What happened to the scene in which Sam fantasizes about 
his father killing Charley Wade, which leads into the cut scene 
with Zack, the Border Patrol guy? 


That actually stayed in until we showed it to some people early 
on, and that was the one scene that was found to be confusing, 
because it was a different kind of a flashback. It wasn’t some- 
thing that really happened, and since there was some confusion 
I just got rid of it. 


It challenged the veracity of the rest of the flashbacks. 


Yeah. It made people not trust the other ones. | mean, they 
accepted that they were all from characters’ specific points-of- 
view, but they shouldn’t question whether they had actually hap- 
pened or not. Now when I had that scene in, I'd already cut the 
scene later on, where Sam comes into the restaurant and tells 
Hollis how he thinks Charley Wade was murdered, and Hollis 
reprimands him for not knowing his father any better than that. 
So when the flashback came out, I needed the other one again 
to spell out exactly what Sam thought had happened on the 
night of the murder. 


There’s also a strong scene between Pilar and her son, 
Amado, where she talks a bit about her childhood, and 
implores him to “not be stupid.” 


That was a really well-acted, emotional scene, but in the end, it 
was slowing things down rhythmically. It also seemed a little 
redundant. You know how I was talking before about how, if 
you're making a cumulative kind of movie, you don’t have to 
pay everything off? That was a payoff. That seemed almost like 
an end, that was going to make everything in the rest of the 
movie seem anticlimactic. So I wanted to leave things a little 
more open-ended between the two of them. You understand this 
is going to be a long, long road between them, so I didn’t want 
that sense of completion. 


What happened to the scene in which Buddy's plaque is 
defaced, and Hollis suggests “building a fence around it’? 


Once again, it just seemed redundant. It didn’t tell you anything 
new about Hollis, or the situation. Unless you were going to go 
on with the idea that the community was really upset about it— 
which they obviously weren't, because there weren't very many 
people at the ceremony—you just don’t need it. 


There is a substantial reshuffling of scenes immediately fol- 
lowing the flashback scene of Eladio Cruz's murder—essen- 
tially, the third act of the film. It seems that most of the 
changes had to do with a decision on your part to move Wes- 
ley Birdsong’s revelation to Sam about Buddy having a mis- 
tress much further along than it appears in this final draft. 
Can you talk about what led to that decision? 


It just seemed like there wasn’t a straight climb from Sam 
learning all of this stuff to him banging on Hollis’s door and 
then walking into Big 0’s to confront Hollis and Otis. That was 
really just editing rhythm; it was something I couldn’t tell from 
the script, but once I got it to that point I felt like we were stop- 
ping and starting as far as Sam was concerned, and I wanted all 
of that emotional information for Sam to come on the last day. 
So even though it all still takes a lot of time, as far as he’s con- 
cerned those pieces of information come one after another, and 
he’s really kind of loaded for bear when he finally finds Otis and 
Hollis at the bar. The convenient thing about shifting all of those 
scenes around is that Sam is almost always in the same uniform, 
so you don’t have quite as many continuity problems as you 
would with somebody who changes clothes all the time. 
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You've touched on this briefly already, but I'd like you to 
elaborate a bit on your practice in your films of treating a 
particular issue—integration, racism, political compro- 
mise—by examining how it affects the lives of various char- 
acters on a more interpersonal level. When you're writing a 
film, do you start with a general theme and then develop 
stories out of that, or is it the other way around? 


Basically, I think they come to you together. It’s kind of like Cop- 
pola saying about 7he Godfather, “Michael is America.” In that 
film he’s basically telling the story of America by talking about 
the Mafia, but it’s also an incredibly personal story of this one 
guy who turns into a monster. With 7he Brother from Another 
Planet, | had this series of dreams about that character, and it 
just seemed like he was the one to guide us into this neighbor- 
hood and situation I wanted to talk about. So I really don’t start 
with something enormously planned out. For instance, the next 
movie I want to work on is based on a couple stories some 
friends told me, one about his uncle, the other about her father, 
who were guys involved in these various programs in Latin 
America. One was a doctor, and the other was an agronomist, 
and they both were teaching the inhabitants various things, but 
because of the government situation down there, they basically 
got the people killed. They thought they were doing a good 
thing, and their legacy was a lot of dead bodies among people 
they really cared about. Some of it was that they were ignorant 
of the situation (the nice way to say it is “innocent”). Can you 
excuse that ignorance? Or is that something we have to take 
responsibility for? I mean, I don’t know who picked the water- 
cress I’m eating; was it slave labor? If I knew it, | wouldn’t order 
it. But is it excusable not to know? Anyway, when I heard those 
personal stories, what I saw was the bigger picture, and I said, 
“That's a great personal story.” What I’m always trying to do is 
bring it down to a personal level, which is why, for instance, City 
of Hope wasn't set in New York City. I think people can find a 
way in, can deal with it, if it’s more personal. They may watch 
only on a personal level—although | think my movies are not 
that easy to watch only on that level, because you're missing a 
lot—but they should at least work on that level. And like I said 
earlier, because I read each character, I don’t want to have char- 
acters who just represent a certain position, but who have idio- 
syncrasies. You know, Wesley Birdsong isn’t just a two-dimen- 
sional Indian with a roadstand, he’s a really interesting guy, 
with a very dry sense of humor. He has another life. 


You've had a parallel career as a screenwriter-for-hire for 
many Hollywood projects. Are you as involved in that as 
much? 


It is how I make my living. If I have a “career,” that’s it. Polish- 
es, rewrites, from the ground up, adapting novels, everything. | 
recently adapted a Doris Lessing novel, 7he Fifth Child, for Mag- 
gie Renzi and Paul Miller, and I’m working on Brother Termite, 
a science-fiction book, for James Cameron. I’m adapting 7om 
Mix Died for Your Sins for Sydney Pollack; | did a rewrite on 
something called Passing Glory for one of the Disney compa- 


nies, and I fleshed out Gene Hackman’s character a bit for 7he 
Quick and the Dead—\'ve done quite a bit of stuff. 


Do you treat this work any differently when you're writing 
than your own projects? 


Well, yeah. You're a carpenter, you're not the architect. You're 
helping them tell /beir story. You're drawing them out, asking 
what they want. With my own stuff, it's, “This is the story I want 
to tell.” And that’s the line I always use when one of my films is 
test-marketed, and it tests lower than they wanted it: “But it’s the 
story I wanted to tell.” Whereas, when you're working for other 
people, it’s a different ballgame. I was just working on a giant 
cockroach movie, and the assistant to the public health guy in 
the story transformed from a pudgy Jason Alexander type to 
being a black street kid who happens to like bugs, only because 
this or that producer was telling me what to do. It doesn’t matter 
to me, I can make them both work. It’s their story. 


Do you think if you didn't make your own films it would be 
harder to do the other stuff? 


Oh, I would be so unhappy if I was only a screenwriter-for-hire. | 
think I’m a lot less frustrated than writers who are only screen- 
writers, because I get to write my own stuff, and fiction as well. 
But if | am working for hire, it’s always a movie that I can imag- 
ine I will want to go see. I never take the job unless somewhere 
down the line I can say, “Yeah, | would watch this.” 

(The interview with Jobn Sayles was conducted by Tod Lippy in 
New York City.) 
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couldn’t possibly have said. | mean that syntactically as well. 


This process of reinvention led, as in all reality-based films, 
to a number of discrepancies between the historical record 
and your script’s treatment of Victoria Woodbull’ life. 


Yes. It’s hard to give a dramatic shape to even the most dramatic 
life. Once you're laying out an outline—which essentially you 
have to do pretty early in a movie like this or you're going to be 
all over the place—one of the things you realize is, that even if 
you’re dealing with the kind of life where anyone would say, 
“That person’s life would make a great movie,” you are forced 
not just into selectivity, but into alteration, distortion and out- 
right lying about what did and didn’t happen. I got no small 
bit of criticism on that front as a result of Bugsy. 1 don’t think it 
would happen so much with Vicky, because historically, it’s 
much farther away. 

By the way, there are differing and mutually exclusive 
accounts of the same reality. For instance: let’s say you were 
making a film about Watergate 50 years from now. You will 
have utterly incompatible eyewitness accounts of the same 
events. What's interesting is that it’s often all in good faith; 
everyone believes that he is telling the truth. When you're read- 


ing history, you're reading contemporary accounts, written when 
journalism was even looser and sloppier than it is today: there 
was a lot more acceptance of lies in journalism. It’s almost im- 
possible to say, “This happened; this didn’t happen.” Of course, | 
knew when | was inventing things outright, and excluding 
truths, but finally, I feel that I got to the heart of the character. 

Incidentally, Cukor was much less inclined than I to stick to 
reality, and I never could say to him, “This really happened,” or 
“That is totally invented.” He was only interested in what was 
going to work dramatically. Parenthetically, | would guess that 
Victoria Woodhull, of all people, would be sympathetic to a his- 
torically distorted rendition of her on the screen. 


Let's run through some of those distortions. There are rela- 
tively minor ones involving the Claflin family itself, such as 
the fact that it actually consisted of 10 children as opposed to 
the four featured in the script, or that Vicky was 14 when she 
married Canning, not 18. Also, Buck, as well as Roxy, was 
apparently quite physically abusive to Vicky and the other 
children. You allude to less-than-ideal parenting skills in 
other ways, such as when Buck tries to blackmail Vicky, but 
the physical abuse is never depicted. 


| think there’s a fair amount of leeway there in developing a 
mutually ambivalent relationship. You have the father creating 
the daughter and using the daughter, and the daughter loving 
and worshiping the father when she was young, then realizing 
what a fraud and a manipulator he was, and how selfish and 
cold he was toward her. And she inherits some of that selfishness 
and coldness herself—there’s an almost endless array of things 
you could do with that. In fact, just as one could do a movie 
about Victoria Woodhull in which the focus is on her and Henry 
Ward Beecher, one could also do a fascinating film whose focus 
was on her relationship with Buck. Cukor, by the way, didn’t like 
it, but my idea was always to use Orson Welles as her father. 
When I was writing the movie, that’s who I was seeing all along. 
Orson had that mix of grand-scale hucksterism and artistry. 


In a biography | read, it was reported that Vicky and Ten- 
nessee actually proposed the brokerage house featured in the 
script to Vanderbilt, rather than the other way around. Was 
the idea of his “surprising” them with it more dramatically 
interesting lo you? 


Yeah, that just seemed to be, structurally, a way to unfold their 
development by stages, especially the development of Vicky's 
aggression. Also, it was a turning-around of the relationship: 
Vanderbilt starts as a patron and they ultimately betray him. I'd 
have to go back and actually look at my original step outline— 
that’s where I start to bend and erase my notions and notes. The 
first thing I do in any movie is take a lot of notes—notes about 
the characters and about the narrative without actually restrict- 
ing it or mapping it out. Then just before I start to write, | make 
a literal “action” list of what happens, event by event, and the 
point of each event. Sometimes there is none other than that it’s 
an action, although usually there needs to be some kind of psy- 


chological point to it. Then I subsume everything else under 
that, because my movies tend to go in such strange kinds of 
directions anyway, and they’re so anti-narrative at some funda- 
mental level, that if I don’t make this list, I’m not going to have 
anything coherent. It looks rather different when you do it that 
way—it’s the point at which a lot of things get inverted or twist- 
ed or changed. From that, I write the script, and then I throw the 
script away and write another step outline from memory to see if 
the script can be corrected at all in that light. It’s almost two dif- 
ferent parts of the brain that are working, one for the step out- 
line and one for the actual writing, and you have to find a point 
where one takes control and the other bows out. At one point or 
another, each one has predominance. It’s hard to remember 
exactly what I did here. I do remember that it was the most 
involved, difficult step outline I ever wrote, and the longest 
one—I think I had 235 steps, whereas for Fingers there were 
about 60. 


In your script, Vicky gives birth to her first child, Byron, in a 
brothel. According to contemporary accounts, she was actu- 
ally at home. Did this have something to do with wanting to 
foreground her later comments about conventional mar- 
riage being a form of prostitution? 


Absolutely. Also, one of the ways of looking at her is as a kind of 
quasi-prostitute, whose life touched on prostitution in any num- 
ber of ways. Not literally, but her life was a kind of first cousin to 
prostitution all the way through. She was always involving her- 
self in quid pro quos. It’s how her mind worked and how she was 
weaned. | think it helps to explain her passionate and complex 
views on prostitution, which were essential to her political and 
intellectual agendas. She had earned her views by living her way 
into them. 


There is one scene in which you compress a large amount of 
information rather neatly into a few pages. When Vicky 
decides to sail to New York, she 1) meets James Blood, 2) 
learns that the ship is owned by Vanderbilt, who plays a 
prominent part in her life in New York, and 3) also learns 
that Vanderbilt consults mediums. In actual fact, she met 
Blood in St. Louis, and only became familiar with Vander- 
bilt after her arrival in New York. How did you come up 
with that one? 


It came out of the exigencies of the step outline. Potentially, that 
was the messiest part of the movie. It looked to be unraveling 
structurally. Suddenly, there was this section where so much had 
to happen, and couldn't possibly happen in a condensed way. I 
thought if everything could be tied together in one unit of time, 
the movie could keep going forward. In a movie like this, where 
you're dealing with a long period of time, with a lot of charac- 
ters in several different cities, where all the unities are being 
ignored and transgressed—if you don’t have the feeling of the 
movie constantly weaving everything together as it’s going for- 
ward, I think you end up with a kind of slackness from which 
you can’t recover. You can do that in a different kind of movie, 
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like a fractured character portrait which takes place in one day, 
in one room—Repulsion, for instance—but you get derailed if 
you try it in a movie like Vicky. 


What about the chance meeting, on the street, of Vicky with 
her entire family in the Claflin caravan? 


Completely invented, and something that Cukor was very ner- 
vous about when I first showed it to him. He said, “You know, 
you can always justify coincidence by saying that life is filled 
with coincidences, and it is, but you can’t get away with movie 
coincidences if they don’t feel believable.” This was one of the 
scenes he had me read over and over again to him. “I’m not 
saying that this won't feel believable; I’m just saying that you 
have to convince yourself and me that it will, and not just say, 
‘Things like that happen.”” My first response had been to say, 
“Well, that happens all the time,” and he said, “Yes, it does, but 
that doesn’t mean it’s believable in the movies.” /laughs/ | 
think I must have prevailed, because we kept it that way. He said, 
“So it just happens that they’re there at the same time.” And | 
said, “Yeah, that’s right.” And he replied, “That’s very conve- 
nient for us.” /laughs] 


My understanding is that, once in New York, Victoria and 
Tennessee paid a visit to Vanderbilt unannounced, which was 
apparently in keeping with his rather liberal open-door poli- 
cy concerning unannounced visitors. In the script, however, 
you have Victoria offer to make Mrs. William Backhouse Astor 
a dress for a costume ball at the Commodore's in exchange 
for ber getting invitations to the ball for the two of them. 


Well, I recall reading quite a bit about Mrs. Astor, and I think | 
got her personality down pretty well. What I also wanted to do 
here was to start to separate Vicky from her family, because there 
is that phenomenon, which often occurs in the arcane process of 
social advancement, where one member of a family all of a sud- 
den can integrate very easily and rise socially, while the rest of 
the family remains an embarrassment. I wanted that feeling in 
the movie, where she’s very much still of a piece with her family, 
but is leaving them in the dust. That’s one of the themes of the 
great 19th-century novels; you have it in Dickens, Balzac and 
Dostoyevsky all the time. That feeling of upward mobility, with 
your roots always tugging at your feet. 


That obviously has something to do with your decision to 
keep the family around for most of the movie. In actual fact, 
they spent the majority of the time in Ohio. 


Yes. Because they were in her, part of her. It's actually a very Jew- 
ish-American thing: the “our crowd” syndrome of assimilation- 
ist Jews who left their heritage behind to become sort of profes- 
sional non-Jews. You know, the German Jews of real social 
prominence who became honorary WASPs, who wanted to have 
nothing to do with the Eastern European Jews, who were viewed 
as refuse. | was married to the granddaughter of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and I was very interested in the way my family 
was seen by her family. My grandfather, Joseph Levy, was an 


Orthodox Jew who was extremely rich; my father, who did not 
have money, was very handsome and dashing; and my mother 
was an intellectual who moderated political debates on televi- 
sion. Each of these special traits was, in its own way, appealing 
to them, but they were—indeed, | was—finally of another 
persuasion, another world. At the wedding—at a townhouse on 
72nd Street owned by Lady Sarah Spenser Churchill (my ex- 
wife’s mother), with the Onassis family and everybody else in 
attendance—there was my family, the Jewish contingent, on 
one side of the room, and the WASP contingent on the other. It 
was actually quite amusing and historically resonant. 


Did your experiences inform this treatment of Vicky and her 
relationship to her family? 


Yes. I’d always been novelistically aware of that kind of dynamic, 
and here I looked at myself as a kind of bridge. I felt very much 
connected to all of my family, and I brought them into my new 
life and introduced them all around, but even as I felt my roots 
firmly, | moved rather easily and smoothly (although only for a 
couple of years) into this new world. But the quintessence of it 
was at the wedding, where there was this physical objectification 
of the whole thing: this family on one side, that family on the 
other, and I’m moving back and forth. 


Gloria Steinem had an interesting analysis of Victoria Wood- 

hull’s success: she felt, to quote her, that it was “a question of 
class—in reverse. Victoria Woodbull was a rare woman who 
had escaped all training to be a lady—whether in school, 

family or church.” In other words, because of her unconven- 

tional and lower-class origins, she managed to escape the 
ideological “training” many children start receiving the 
moment they're born. Do you agree with that? 


I do. The people who have been inculcated with that propagan- 
da rarely get away from it. Maybe for a while, but they tend to 
come back into the fold. And the people who haven't been brain- 
washed never really get on the same ground as the ones who 
have. Because on some fundamental level, that training is 
almost as strong as one’s genetic reality when one is growing up. 
Even though Vicky assimilated, she was always, really, an out- 
sider. Structurally, it’s very helpful to have a family as a kind of 
physical reminder of the huge chasm separating her origins 
from her future, or what she would have called her destiny. 


You focus on one of the children, Utica, as a sort of manifes- 
lation of that. She shows up at Vicky's presidential nomina- 
tion speech, for instance, and heckles her from the crowd, 
claiming she has no right to run for President when she can't 
even keep her house in order. 


Right. It’s dramatically much more interesting when the family 
embarrasses you, because that’s the ultimate fear: that they’ re 
going to humiliate you. That no matter what you do to try to 
keep them happy—including telling them how much you love 
them, and sharing your successes with them—they ’ re still not 
under your control, and on some level they’re going to revolt 


against your success, because they themselves haven’t made it. 


That certainly happened to Woodhull when her mother, Roxy, 

brought a complaint against James Blood in the Essex Mar- 

het Police Court. The testimony from her and other members 
of the family (including the revelation that both Blood and 
Vicky's first husband, Canning Woodbull, were living in her 
Murray Hill townhouse) caused quite a scandal, and 
knocked Woodbull down a couple of notches in the eyes of 
New York society. As a matter of fact, that’s apparently when 

she became much more frank about her own participation 

in the free-love movement. 


That’s another thing. She had a wild, open sexual life that no 
other prominent figure had or, certainly, would have admitted 
to. The fact that she owned up to it— justified it philosophical- 
ly—was not only ahead of her time, it was beyond time. 


I can think of only one contemporary figure who exhibits 
that mixture of outspokenness and intuitive sense of the the- 
atrical, and that’s Madonna. 


It's interesting that you should bring her up because she wanted 
to buy this script at one point. We met a few times, but I didn’t 
want to sell it unless I was guaranteed to direct it, and she want- 
ed the right to do whatever she wanted with it. Besides, she was 
already committed to Evita. 


Your grandest invention, surely, is the script’s ending, which 
has Vanderbilt paying Victoria and Tennessee’s bail, meeting 
them at the jailhouse and escorting them directly to a ship set 
for England. In fact, Vanderbilt was dead by the time the sis- 
ters moved to England—and there's even some speculation 
as to whether or not they were “paid off” by his son, and sole 
heir, William, in order to not testify at a trial over whether 
the Commodore was sane at the time of the drafting of the 
will. You also conveniently avoid the last half of her life in 
England, when she married a well-born Englishman and 
essentially renounced her views on free love. 


I just felt that this was a neater and more elegant way to end it. 
Given that the whole last part of her life was such a dramatic let- 
down, I felt—unlike in Bugsy, where I knew I could stick to 
reality at the end because of its inherent drama—you had 
another movie, but it's not a movie you'd want to make. So from 
the beginning | said, “We're really going to have to cheat here.” 


But you don't cheat completely; you have her coming back to 
New York at the end, which she actually did do, periodically. 


Yeah, but I did cheat structurally. Otherwise, during the last half 
of the movie she would just have been sitting around an English 
estate .. . 


“We certainly bad a wild life back in New York.” 
Yeah, right. /laughs/] 
What about the whole idea of Utica running away with Can- 


ning Woodbull, Victoria’s first husband? In fact, they both 
had died at that point, according to what I've read, of severe 
alcohol and drug abuse. 


That, again, was just a twist that appealed to me. Once you have 
this kind of sexual roundelay, the mind can do almost anything 
with it, and even if it isn’t literally true, it starts to become psy- 
chologically true, because there was in her life, clearly, this sense 
of complete openness about fucking, so much so that you 
almost wouldn’t know who was fucking whom. There was this 
kind of sexual fluidity within the family that made almost any- 
thing believable. 


We've talked about what's in the script; now, if you don’t 
mind, I'd like to go through a few experiences of her life that 
you didn't include, for one reason or another. When I first 
read the script, | had very little familiarity with Victoria 
Woodbull, and as | made my way through it | was more and 
more incredulous as to the veracity of a lot of the material. 


Yeah, right. /laughs] You'd have to go back to the Bible to find 
her equal. 


To anyone reading the biographical material, it becomes 
apparent that it would be impossible to include in a feature 
film script all of the extraordinary things that she was 
involved in. For example, at some point in the late 1860s, 
she apparently led a group of women in protest to a voting 
station to attempt to vote. 


I don’t recall if that was in an earlier draft or not. 


What about the influence of Stephen Pearl Andrews, a social 
theorist she hooked up with who ended up ghostwriting virtu- 
ally all of her work on political themes? 


I had a lot of that in earlier drafts. | actually read a biography of 
him, and a lot of his writings, and he bit the dust quicker than 
any other character, largely at Cukor’s request. In my first draft, 
he was probably the most developed male character in the 
movie. Cukor felt there was too much overlapping of function, 
and that the male characters had to be narrowed down a bit, and 
that their functions had to be separated. So I used some of Canning 
Woodhull and some of James Blood to take over for Andrews. | 
like it that way now. I wouldn't look to change it back. 


There is one particularly funny and dramatic event that 
caught my interest in one of the biographies. Apparently, 

after Woodbull was released from jail, she went through a 
rather rough period, and Anthony Comstock, in the service of 
Beecher, was constantly trying to get her back in jail on one 
trumped-up charge or another. She was scheduled to speak at 
The Cooper Union one night, but because there was a war- 

rant for ber arrest—Federal marshals were guarding the 
entrances to find and arrest her—she disguised herself as 
an old Quaker woman, entered the hall and mounted the 
stage, throwing off her costume to the cheers of the crowd. 

When she'd finished her speech, in the words of one of ber 
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biographers, “Woodbull bowed low to the three U.S. marshals 
standing in the wings and extended her wrists dramatically 
as if to receive handcuffs. They took her from the hall amid 
Jeers from the audience. . . .” Pretty great stuff. 


I had that scene in; I don’t remember what happened to it, but | 
wanted to use it partly because Cooper Union had a real reso- 
nance for me: my grandfather had nominated Thomas Edward 
Watson for president at the 1904 populist convention on the 
Cooper Union stage when he was, like, 18 years old. I don’t 
know what happened to it. I literally registered 36 drafts of this 
screenplay with the Writers Guild, because it went on for about 
two and a half years, and every three or four weeks I was sub- 
stantially changing it enough that there was another real draft. 
A lot of it had to do with Cukor: once he got into it, it was eight- 
to 10-hour sessions every day, and then eight hours of rewriting 
every night. And once each draft was done, he'd say, “Okay, now 
let’s start over with this one.” He apparently did that quite often; 
he was somewhat fetishistic about scripts. 


| know you would prefer to direct Vicky yourself; is there any 
situation where you would turn it over to someone else? 


If I thought the director was going to do a great job, and I knew 
I couldn’t myself: those would be the two prerequisites. | hate to 
say it, because it sounds arrogant and aesthetically stingy, but 
all of the directors I would have been happy to see to do it have 
bitten the dust. Orson could direct anything anyone wrote if he 
wanted to do it. Cukor I still think would have been terrific. | 
don’t know anybody around now whom I would jump at. 


What about actors? 


Realistically, this movie is never going to get done without one 
of a handful of actresses whom everybody wants to work with at 
that moment. I mean, right now, at the very least you'd have to 
have one of maybe five or six actresses to get it financed every- 
where. I would not put it past Elizabeth Shue, who is now being 
sought after a lot. She’s very smart and articulate and confident. 
Age is a real problem: if you start any older than mid-20s, those 
early scenes won't work; you can’t age someone who looks 26 or 
27 down below 18 or 19. I think you need someone under 30. 
But to get the movie financed, there aren’t that many around. | 
would talk to Elizabeth about it. Maybe Gwyneth Paltrow. 
Madonna, whom I had talked to, as I said, is actually too old. | 
mean, in personality, it’s as if she were a modern-day version of 
Victoria Woodhull, but realistically, she’s starting to look 35. 


That brings up another point. Almost inevitably, when you 
get to the point of production, or even postproduction, you're 
forced to cut things and alter the script to support its journey 
from the verbal realm to the visual. Do you have any sense 
of what kind of changes you might have to make if this were 
fo go into production? 

I’d actually prefer not to think about it until it becomes a reality. 
I think that the balance between writing before a movie's a reali- 
ty and writing after a movie's a reality—and | don’t mean 


shooting, | mean when it’s set up, and you basically know whom 
you're using—has to remain in some kind of sane equilibrium. 
When you've written too much before, you're out of balance. 
I’m borderline there with this movie now, as | am with Harvard 
Man. The only movie I went overboard with was Love and 
Money, which I spent three years rewriting alone, then a year 
with Beatty, then three months with Pauline Kael and Beatty, 
and I left most of my fight in the gym. It’s dangerous to go too 
far with rewriting before preproduction and shooting because if 
you're alive to what’s around you, you're also going to need to 
do a lot of rewriting then as well, and you don’t want to feel that 
you've already experimented with all your instincts. You need to 
have the openness to keep moving the characters as written and 
the actors toward each other until they fuse. 


You said somewhere that you had a sense that Vicky “could 
achieve that mass mall penetration, that industry centrality, 
if it comes even close to what it should be.” Do you still feel 
that way? 


I just think that the pathetic, dull, cowardly, hypocritical, vapid 
presences running studios now won't take the risk. But I think 
that the studios, and the financial and media institutions 
around the world, are about three long steps behind the middle 
of the public—forget the avant-garde. They're a few steps 
behind the mall. They're too old, and the ones who are young 
are arrogant chasers. They're completely divorced from what's 
going on, and have no idea how ready—and impatient—vast 
sections of the population are to move way beyond what’s 
around. And that’s why they continue to finance one catastroph- 
ic failure after another. | don’t just mean artistically, | mean 
financially pathetic, too. 


Most of the films you've written have to do with characters 
who have a strong connection to gambling, both in a literal 
and figurative sense. Victoria Woodbull certainly fits that 
description. 

She was one of those people who's never going to be satisfied 
with each new success, who always has to up the ante, and who's 
always risking some kind of disaster. That was very much a part 
of her psyche, and that’s really what drew me to her. Thomas 
Jefferson once wrote a great line in one of his letters: “Show me 
a man who is satisfied and I will show you a failure.” Well, obvi- 
ously on a practical level, a lot of people who are satisfied are 
very successful. They aim for something, they achieve it, they’ re 
satisfied. But on a deeper level, really interesting people are 
always impatient once they even come close to reaching what 
they thought they'd be satisfied with. I have that feeling about 
her, that nothing she wanted was enough. It’s not petty greed, it’s 
this intense curiosity. Or, as Gertrude Stein wrote in an exam 
book for her English class at Harvard, “These questions are far 
too obvious and uninteresting to waste time answering.” She 
handed it in, and the teacher gave her an “A.” 


(The interview with James Toback was conducted by Tod Lippy 
in New York City.) 
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the playwright knowing I was doing it. Actually, I’ll tell you this 
ancillary anecdote about the first project Gus and I were going 
to do together. He and I were both interested in doing an adapta- 
tion of Tom Wolfe's Kandy-Kolored Tangerine-Flake Stream- 
line Baby, about Ken Kesey’s bus ride. Gus and I talked about it 
for a couple of days and then we had a meeting at a studio, at 
the end of which I thought, “I can’t face the possible opprobrium 
of not just one, but “vo major authors.” | think a screenwriter 
does take into consideration what hangs over the project—its 
provenance is very important. 


When you'd completed the first draft, how quickly did things 
proceed? How many other drafts did you do? 


I'm not really sure. Draft numbers are very misleading. The 
structure didn’t change, the characters didn’t change. Changes 
after that reflected questions I kept getting, mostly from the stu- 
dio, about motivation. The two primary questions were the obvi- 
ous ones: Why does Suzanne marry Larry, and why does she kill 
him? In order to address those questions, | wrote a number of 
scenes trying to wrap the threads of that motivation around the 
characters and the scenes they're in. For instance, the scene 
where Suzanne comes home and Larry wants to talk to her 
about raising a family came after the first draft, and was meant 
to illustrate what has happened in the relationship to bring her 
so far down the line. I also wrote an awful lot of stuff for 
Suzanne at the beginning of the screenplay that kind of stalled 
the story, like monologues, which I love writing, and could do 
forever. I'd love to do a four-hour film of this in which she talks 
for at least an hour of it, because it’s fun to write. Anyway, a lot 
of the writing from the first draft to this one was just simply 
putting in extra scenes, changing things around and doing 
rewrites inside the story that didn’t much change the form or 
plot. At this juncture, | can no longer really remember what 
went where. The draft you're publishing is as close to the first 
draft and last draft as anything | could find. 


And how many rewrites did you do on this one before you 
gol to a shooting script? 


This one is pretty close to the shooting script. 


| read that the first assembly for the film was about two 
hours and forty minutes, which seems pretty close to what 
this would come out to if it had been shot in its entirety. 


Well, that’s one of my problems. I’ve never written a script that 
was less than 140 pages. One hundred and forty pages doesn’t 
seem to me to be very much, but when it comes down to screen 
time, it’s a nightmare. Especially because the director needs air, 
needs time to do the things that he thinks up along the way. It 
was a problem with this as it’s been with everything. But the 
drafts never changed in structure, and as I recall, no characters 
were ever dumped. In light of the final version, I probably could 
have dumped a couple of characters and given more room to 


stories and scenes I would have liked to seen in there. I wrote 
probably twice as many monologues as there are in the film. 
There was one of Suzanne’s that was particularly interesting, 
which revolved around her take on the relationship of Billy Joel 
and Christie Brinkley— 


That’ in this draft. 


Right. Well, as we were shooting, they broke up, so I rewrote it 
for Richard Gere and Cindy Crawford. Then they broke up. | 
ended up writing it for three different couples, all of whom broke 
up from the beginning of production to the end. I figured I was 
doomed to cause all of these couples’ demise by choosing to 
write about them. 


Was Gus Van Sant involved in the writing process at all? 
Many reviewers attributed the dramatic weight of the three 
kids to him, owing to the subject matter of his previous films. 


Actually, quite a few things of the kids in the shooting script are 
missing, due to exigencies of time during production. No, | 
never got much input from Gus before we actually sat down and 
started putting the production together. He did keep saying to 
me, “It’s too loaded up at the beginning; it takes too long to get 
started and we're not going to have enough time.” I should have 
listened to that more carefully. You know, I’d cut a couple of 
pages out, and he'd say, “No, we need 30 pages out.” And I'd say, 
“Oh, Lord,” and I'd cut out 10 pages, and finally, I just didn’t 
cut enough, which is why several big sections of the draft here 
are missing from the film, even though they were shot. 


There's a rather prophetic line from the book, when Suzanne, 

who's pondering who will play her in the movie based on her 
life, says she'd like to see her role taken by “that actress that 
just got married to Tom Cruise in real life—I can’t think of 
her name.” How did Nicole Kidman get involved in this? 


God knows, it had nothing to do with that. There was a list of all 
the good young actresses—each one of whom | would have 
liked to see play the part just to see what they would do with 
it—and not one of whom ultimately didn’t play it because she 
lacked the talent: Meg Ryan, Patricia Arquette, Jennifer Jason 
Leigh, naturally, Bridget Fonda, and a number of others. All 
wonderful actresses, all capable. Ultimately, the studio narrowed 
the list, and Nicole stayed at the top of it. They had had wonder- 
ful experiences with her on other films. I’ve always adored her, 
and felt that not enough attention had been given to her as a 
serious actress. My problem with Nicole was her height: I'd 
always imagined Suzanne to be a dangerous, short time-bomb, 
and not an overwhelmingly beautiful, tall she-demon. 


Well, that brings up an interesting point. In the book, 
Suzanne has her physical flaws. Someone describes how she 
applies her make-up so that her foundation only goes to her 
jawline, and even Jimmy tells us about a pimple on her 
forehead he notices the first time they meet. And Hal Brady, 
the network executive, calls her only “reasonably pretty.” 
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It’s very hard to do that in a film, and I chose to avoid all of that 
stuff for very obvious reasons: if you put flawed make-up on an 
actress, it just looks like the make-up people screwed up. I’m 
even angry about a couple of places in the film where | think the 
lipstick isn’t as good as it should be. I was just scared that she 
was so tall and beautiful that it would tip it in some way. Now 
that Nicole’s played it, I can’t even imagine why | had these 
problems. I mean, she nailed scenes in ways that were neither 
obvious nor easy, particularly the scene in which she goes to get 
the job at the TV station. I think it’s a brilliantly acted sequence. 


So none of the actors was committed to the film when you 
were writing this draft? 


No. 


You were on-set for production; did you do much rewriting 
during shooting? 


Minor skirmishes, mostly having to do with trying to fill in a 
hole, or, for instance, putting something in like her last speech 
about television at the end of the murder. Just things that | 
thought of to make it more interesting. 


Were you involved in editing at all? 
I wasn’t. 


Well, let's talk about some of the discrepancies between this 
draft and the final cut of the film. The order of many of the 
scenes, especially in the first third of the film, has been shifted 
quite a bit, the result, | assume, of what appears to be fairly 
aggressive editing. 


The whole front of the film is different than it was in any draft. 
The very beginning, with the montage of headlines, was not my 
idea of how the story should begin. It was an idea borne of cer- 
tain opinions of Laura, Gus and the editor, as well as the titles 
designer. I think they did a really good job, considering the 
technical problems. 


Near the very beginning of this script, we are shown 
Suzanne's face under the ice, an image that isn't seen in the 
film uniil close to the end. 


My idea always was that she’s dead at the beginning, so the 
audience has to think, “There's a dead girl under the ice—how 
come she’s talking to us?” There's a mystery inside the mystery. | 
didn’t want any of the end given away at the beginning except 
for that. But I always got a fight about it, particularly from the 
studio, who just didn’t want her dead at the beginning. They 
always made it quite clear that I could keep writing it that way, 
but it might not end up that way. When that disappeared, | just 
thought it made it much more like a TV movie. | also thought it 
was really in Gus’s idiom to do it my way, with the shots at the 
beginning of the various houses closed up for the funeral in this 
silent, spooky town. The image of the reporters running through 
the snow from this draft is still in the beginning of the film, but 
that’s about it. 


Those scenes of the various houses must have been shot, 
though, because a few of them are inserted much later in the 
film, right before Larry’ funeral. 


Yeah, they were all shot. 


Another major result of all of the shuffling is that we don't 
meet any of the kids—lydia, Jimmy or Russell—until 
almost a third of the way through the film. Here, Lydia and 
Jimmy have both been introduced by page 5. 





Well, I wanted all the voices in as early as possible, and the 
sense, even though the explanation doesn’t fall into place until 
later, that they're all telling their story for one reason or another. 
I can’t remember how or why that happened. 


Earlier you mentioned that in the writing process you made 
an effort to separate monologues from dramatic action. 
Another result of the editing, however, is a long series of con- 
secutive scenes of Janice speaking to the camera, which tends 
lo position her as the person we will look to for an explana- 
tion of events. 


| didn’t want her to weigh any more heavily than anyone else 
in terms of the storytelling. It’s impossible to say how much it 
changes the impact of the film, although | think it puts a little 
too much of a load on her. | wanted the kids very early in the 
story, so that we didn’t have to rethink what it was about when a 
new character showed up. It’s a terrible problem when you put 
together a complicated story, complicated in its structure. The 
danger of it is, if a piece falls out, everything else begins to 
clank. Sometimes there’s very little one can do about it, except 


pray. 


Do you think that’s what precipitated the rather radical series 
of cuts and shifts? 


A lot of it was caused by that, yeah, and a lot was caused by very 
strange audience reactions in the early test screenings we did. 
I’m almost inalterably opposed to test screenings, because once 
you tell the audience they’re there to judge aesthetics, you're in 
deep, deep trouble. I mean, I understand it in terms of tuning 
stuff—tuning laughs, tuning scares—but in general, I don’t 
think storytelling is helped a lot by test screenings, in most cases. 
Here, it was clear that we were wading in some kind of murky 
water that I never understood. | was only at a few of these 
screenings, but the audiences, by and large, seemed to really like 
the film. They laughed in the right places, bought it in the right 
places, and then, in the end, said terrible things about it. 


What kind of criticisms were offered? 


In general, I think the old question of “Why am I being told this 
story?” was really what they were asking. “Don’t like the people, 
don’t like what they did, think it’s ugly, sordid and depressing. 
Don’t understand why they would fall in love with each other.” | 
only heard it secondhand because | wasn’t around for the last 
crucial screenings, but that was a major consideration. And 
whenever an audience says it’s irritated, the tendency for the 
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filmmakers is to cut the time, because they figure it’s better for 
the audience to be irritated for an hour and 45 minutes than for 
two hours and 15 minutes. And I suppose to a certain extent that 
they're right, although what often happens is the baby gets 
thrown out with the bathwater. 


That test audience response brings up again the question 
of motivation regarding Suzanne’ reasons for marrying, 
and subsequently murdering, Larry. Do you think that’s 
simply a hazard of writing nonformulaic material for an 
audience fed a steady diet of formula, or do you feel it 
could have been spelled out more? 


In hindsight—which I have very little oh —I might have helped 
things along by finding a scene where, early in their marriage, 
Suzanne could have looked at Larry and thought, “Why am | 
married to this lug and how can I get out of it and, maybe, get 
famous in the process?” But I don’t know. People do the best 
things and the worst things because, as the man says, “It’s in 
his/her nature.” 


You were talking earlier about Suzanne's monologues: 
many were either cut completely or shortened in the film. 
Were they all shot? 


I’m not sure all of them were shot, but all the short, half-page 
ones were. There was a very, very long one which I believe was 
only in the first draft, where she talks about opening a restau- 
rant in connection with her dream network job. That one disap- 
peared rather early. 


There's a very funny delusional sequence of hers that didn't 
make it into the film, where she imagines being recognized 
by everyone on the street as a famous news personality. 


That I certainly didn’t mind cutting, because it just seemed like 
more of the same thing. 


There’s a scene in this script which you wrote from scratch, in 
which Suzanne meets the kids at a fast-food restaurant. After 
admonishing them for shoplifting, she turns off her video 
camera and proceeds to take the lipstick they’ve stolen for 
herself. She then smears it all over Russell's lips, and gets 
embroiled in a food fight with all three of them. This scene is 
a much more direct representation of Suzanne’ “wild side,” 
alluded to in other parts of the script, and which is treated in 
much more detail in the book. What happened to that one? 


That one wasn’t shot. At that point, I think, we were just franti- 
cally cutting out pages for time. Weighing that against others, it 
went. I liked that because it gave her at least one little moment 
of ironic humor when she takes the lipstick. 


The other lost scene which really explores her wild side, and 
which is in the book, takes place at an amusement park, when 
she drinks too many Margaritas, gels a rose tattoo on one of ber 
breasts and then seduces Jimmy underneath the boardwalk. 
The tattoo reappears in several subsequent scenes, so this 
ended up precipitating quite a few other edits along the way. 


That to me was very important, and I’m sorry it went. But the 
scene under the boardwalk, of their actual sexual congress, was 
never shot. I wasn’t around at the time, but Gus just said, “] 
don’t want to shoot that sequence.” I don’t know why, but with- 
out it, all that stuff leading up to it doesn’t really make a lot of 
sense. | mean, I guess you could have her standing there with 
the tattoo exposed, saying, “Don’t you want to fuck me.” Also, 
the whole funhouse thing was another look, and a nice look for 
the film. And that led to another scene which | really liked, with 
Jimmy and Russell in the truck, where he tells Russell that he 
slept with Suzanne, and then they hit the deer in the road. 


The deer scene wasn't in the book, although at one point 
Russell recalls hitting a deer when he was younger. Did it 
come from that? 


That's where I got the idea. That was shot, and at great expense, 
because they had a brilliant mechanical deer, whose eyes reflect 
the lights of the car before it dies—it was really spooky, and sad 
and scary. I think it would have worked as a reflection of then 
what happens later, when Larry's eyes go dead. I didn’t mind the 
tattoo stuff being lost; what I minded was their first sexual expe- 
rience being at the house. It worked, as a piece of editing—it’s 
brilliantly done—but in terms of narrative, it bothers me. My 
feeling was that, by the time they're actually screwing at her 
house, they’ve already been at it for some time. Also, for me, the 
importance of them doing it for the first time under the board- 
walk was that it was almost a cliché of a first sexual experience: 
that frantic, half-baked, unmemorable but totally memorable 
first-time experience, surrounded by sound and sights and dan- 
ger, all of that stuff. So that by the time they’re doing it in the 
house, you know that he’s trapped, that he’s sexually in com- 
plete thrall. This way does not for me make the story as potent as 
it would have been. But, when you have to get 15 or 20 minutes 
out of a film, you have to do drastic things. 


Near the end of your script, the Stones and the Marettos have 
a couple of lines in the TV studio which sort of act as resolu- 
tion, where they talk about how many shows they've done 
together, and how they're “bound together” by the tragedy. 


I’m really sorry about that being cut. It ties their story up, and 
shows them as being part of the general entertainment theme of 
people going on television, on the one hand, to exploit their per- 
sonal tragedies, but, on the other hand, to cathartisize their own 
tragedies. I’m of two minds about that—I think it’s as appalling 
as it is understandable—but I felt that their kind of embrace at 
the end was very important, and very dark. I was actually steal- 
ing from an awful moment a few years ago when a morning 
show host asked an accused rapist and the victim, both in the 
studio, to hug each other on-camera. 


| remember that. It’s that kind of unreal, utterly false closure 
that only tabloid television could provide. 


Yeah, it’s putting a third act on it, where there could never be a 
third act. For a split second, people think things are better, but 
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then everyone has to go home and live with it. 


Another significant discrepancy occurs in the scene immedi- 
ately following Larry's death, when Suzanne first “meets the 
press.” In your script, she has a lengthy conversation with the 
policemen about her and Larry's “perfect” relationship, 
before going out to face the lights and cameras of the media. 
In the film, there is a shot of an American flag waving on the 
7V in the living room, and the scene is accompanied by the 
American anthem. What happened there? 


I would prefer to have had a test pattern on the TV, but I guess 
Gus thought it looked more interesting, and it probably did. 
Yeah, there’s quite a bit missing from that sequence. Once the 
cops have been cut down to what they’ve been cut down to, 
though, that piece doesn’t mean as much. 


Those other cuts with the policemen completely change the 
coordinates of the ending. Your script features them discover- 
ing the location of Suzanne’s body, as well as the tape she’s 
made, and then destroying that piece of evidence, as we've 
mentioned earlier, as a favor to the Maretto family. In the 
film, we never really get a sense that they've found the body, 
or that her disappearance involves foul play. Do you mind 
the open-endedness of the film's ending? 


| wanted the audience to know what happened. The funeral that 
my script begins with is Suzanne's funeral. I mean, the film’s 
ending half makes sense and it half doesn’t, in a way that isn’t 
perhaps particularly injurious to the sense of the drama, but lit- 
tle pieces add up. I’m of two minds about it. | know it was too 
long, and stuff had to go; on the other hand, I’m sorry it did. 

I've never done a piece of work where I haven't thought, “Oh, 
God, I wish I'd rewritten that scene,” or “I wish I hadn't written 
it at all” —I’ve never been totally happy with anything. One 
thing I've never, ever said is, “I could have done that scene better 
than the director.” No matter how good or how bad anything is, 
I've never been able to say that unequivocably. The process to 
me is so interesting, and the vision of other people is so interest- 
ing, that this isn’t a big ego point for me. 


You've been quoted as saying that the job of the writer is to 
serve the director. 


Absolutely. As much as possible. Which is why sometimes it’s 
really difficult to write a script without knowing who the director 
is. I've almost never done that. So it’s tricky, but I don’t really 
have the average writer’s paranoia about that stuff. 


If this had been a Mike Nichols film, would you have written 
the script any differently? 


No. Exactly the same way. I might have done different rewrites, 
but certainly not for Nichols. Maybe if you’d named a different 
director—but no, I don’t think so. The story is what it is. | don’t 
think I’ve ever adjusted the writing to a known director. | mean, 
there are certain directors for whom | would write less or more 
dialogue, but by and large the thing is what it is, and, especially 


if you're adapting material, you have to adapt the material to 
what you think is the most efficient, truest sense of what it is 
you're extrapolating from. 


George Segal, quite some time ago, claimed that the jokes 
you include in your screenplays are often autobiographical. 
You mentioned Mr. Finlaysson’s relationship to a figure in 
your past; anything else you can think of offhand? 


Well, I tend to use something I know about people that I’ve had 
something to do with. Even the part George plays in 7o Die 
For—I have a very clear idea of who that man is. I’m not going 
to name him, and I don’t think I even told George, because | 
didn’t want to mislead him, or screw up his own sense of the 
character. It’s enough that I know. I’ve done that a lot, but I 
think everybody does. 


To Die For finished shooting the day 0.J. Simpson embarked 
on his infamous Bronco ride. You've given your views about 
the strange omnipresence of the media in our lives; how did 
these views inform your treatment of this script? 


Well, if there is any theme to middle-American communication, 
it’s this secondary level of information that everybody has from 
watching television. I mean, everybody I knew, including myself, 
was talking about 0.J. and the trial for days, weeks, months. The 
common coin of American communication is the secondary life 
everyone leads as a knowledgeable member of the community of 
the famous. If you sit in a theater, that’s what you hear going on 
around you. People are being told every hour on the news these 
various important revelations, which immediately become part 
of the fabric of everyday life. It’s all really useless, half-baked 
information. The reason I love Suzanne is that she articulates so 
wonderfully this drivel, and she takes it seriously because she’s 
ambitious, and sees it as part of the life she’s going to lead as 
one of those famous people. 


Do you feel affection toward all these characters? 


I love them, and so it really hurt my feelings when one critic 
said something like, “Mr. Henry's loathing of humanity hangs 
like a miasma over every scene.” I thought, “Oh, gee, I don’t 
know what prism he sees it through, but if he infers a loathing 
of humanity from all the films I've written, either I’m doing it 
wrong or he’s got a peculiar lens.” But no, the kids break my 
heart. I wouldn’t want to be on an island with any of them, but I 
think they’re sweet and understandable victims. And I adore 
Suzanne—I don’t think you can write these characters without 
having some affection for them. I just don’t see the point. I sup- 
pose there are twists and turns that make people think that the 
author has a point of view that he or she didn’t intend to have, 
and I would be slightly curious to know what this guy who wrote 
that particular review took that point of view from. The best of 
work that handles the dark side of the American experience does 
both: it condemns and understands. How can you not love the 
characters for doing something that is both partly in their 
nature and partly an accident of time and place? 


aati 


We all love outsized villains. Why can’t we love the under- 
sized villains? Harry Lime is one of the slimiest killer characters 
in all of cinema, but he’s still this great, lovable, outsized char- 
acter. These kids are caught in something they have no under- 
standing of, something that’s beyond themselves. And even 
Suzanne, for all of the darkness in her character, is a kind of 
genetic American victim. Obviously, it’s easier to forgive some- 
body who looks like Nicole, but that’s also the part that movies 
play in our lives. They give us villains to love, and allow us to 
fantasize along with their fantasies. 

(The interview with Buck Henry was conducted by Tod Lippy in 
New York City.) 


James Schamus 

Continued from page 5 

that if a mechanically reproduced image is to mean anything it 
must be through the agency of a kind of writer. Simply recording 
reality is not enough to establish value and significance for the 
products of the photographic medium—the discerning viewer 
must be able to see in the photograph the traces, marks or im- 
print of a discerning and authoritative creator. 


18. 

What was originally at stake in establishing authorship as a 
model for the exercise of photographic skill was more than sim- 
ply the prestige of endowing a new technology with the potential 
status of an “art.” The economic imperatives were there as well. 
For example, it took a great deal of time to sort out whether or 
not and how photographs were copyrightable. As simple repro- 
ductions of “reality’”—something which should in theory be 
held in public domain—how could photographs be understood 
as embodying human expressions? The answer: the choices of 
angle, exposure, framing, etc., all embody aesthetic decisions 
just as much as the choice of words a poet makes when writing a 
poem. It was this argument—that photography was an ar/— 
which allowed photography, and, subsequently, cinematography, 
to become an ‘dustry, based on notions of property and owner- 
ship that had developed over time in the book trade. 


19. 

Thus all the books with titles like How to Read a Film, The 
Grammar of Film, Film Language. Or, properly translated: 
How to Read a Copyrightable Work, The Grammar of Audio- 
visual Property, Property Language. “Nuthors” are useful only 
when they serve as metaphorical alibis for the ownership of 
“authored” works. 


20. 

Yes, you own the “rights” to your life story, whatever that is. 
But when, we might ask, did the finely interwoven texture of 
stories and emotions that, as a continuum, makes up our 
“selves” —when did this delicate and precious construct get 
ossified into a kind of property we could sell? About the time the 
movies came along. 
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Scott Gillis, who illustrated Lone Star, is a painter and illus- 
trator living in New York City. His most recent project was Neon 
Lit’s 112-page graphic novel Perdita Durangio by Barry Gif- 
ford. Currently available in six countries, Perdita Durangio is 
also slated for a film adaptation, to be directed by Alex de la 
Iglesia. Gillis has also collaborated on “Baby ROM,” a CD-ROM 
designed for one- to four-year-olds, and has been painting and 
showing in galleries since 1986. 

Edward Sorel, who illustrated Vicky, was born in the Bronx 
in 1929. After he graduated from The Cooper Union in 1951, he 
and two of his classmates, Seymour Chwast and Milton Glaser, 
founded Push Pin Studios. During the 1960s, Sorel became 
interested in political satire, creating work for magazines such 
as Ramparts, Esquire and Allantic Monthly, as well as syndi- 
cating (through King Features) “Sorel’s News Service” to 40 
newspapers throughout the U.S. He also launched a weekly car- 
toon series in 7he Village Voice around the time of the Watergate 
scandal. Sorel has contributed articles to 7he New York Times 
Book Review, as well as a number of other publications, and his 
illustrations have appeared on the covers of Zime and The New 
Yorker, among other magazines. He has designed numerous 
posters and illustrated several children’s books, and is the recipient 
of the Cooper Union Augustus Saint-Gaudens Medal for Profes- 
sional Achievement, the George Polk Award for Satiric Drawing, 
the Society of Illustrators Hamilton King Award, and a number of 
other awards. He lives with his wife in New York City. 

Edmund Guy, who illustrated 70 Die For, is a freelance 
illustrator and instructor at the School of Visual Arts in New York 
City. Born in Swift Current, Saskatchewan, Guy—who received 
his masters degree in fine art from SVA—has a client list that 
includes Rolling Stone, Vibe, Time and Nike, Inc. He has 
received the Paula Rhodes Memorial Award as well as awards 
from the Society of Illustrators and American Illustration. Atti- 
cles on Guy's work have appeared in Print magazine and the 
London-based Creative Review. His collage work is included in 
the collection of the Smithsonian Museum. 

Born and raised in Cambridge, England, Julian Allen, who 
illustrated Allantic City, studied at the Cambridge College of Art 
and the Central College of Art in London. His work has appeared 
in Esquire, GO, Newsweek, Rolling Stone, The New Yorker, The 
New York Times, Time and numerous other publications. He is 
also the creator of two comic strips for Details magazine: “Wild 
Palms” (with writer Bruce Wagner) and “Cul de Sac.” In 1994 
the U.S. Postal Service commissioned him to create a series of 
stamps depicting blues singers. He has received numerous 
awards from the Society of Illustrators, American Illustration 
and Communication Arts, among others. Allen lives with his 
wife in New York City, where he teaches illustration at Parsons 
School of Design and the School of Visual Arts. 

The portraits of the screenwriters and keynote essayist James 
Schamus were done by Paul Hamlyn, a London-based illustrator. 
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